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PREFACE. 


The  immense  resources  of  the  Western  Coinitry,  the  vast  increase  of 
wealth,  population,  and  influence  in  the  New  States,  have  Jong  been,  but 
are  more  particularly  at  the  present  time,  topics  of  great  and  increasing 
interest  throughout  the  whole  of  our  vast  Republic,  and  are  arresting  the 
attention  not  only  of  our  own  citizens,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of  foreign 
I  countries.     Such  are,  the  admirable  facilities  of  the  West  for  trade,  such 
'  the  variety  and  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  number  and  excellence  of  its 
natural  products,  the  genial  nature  of  its  climate,  and  the  rapidity  with 
I  which  its  population  is  increasing,  that  it  has  become  an  object  of  thfe 
I  deepest  interest  to  every  American  patriot.    To  this  region  the  speculator 
;  is  attracted  by  the  increasing  vaiue  of  property;  the  politician  anticipates 
i  the  time  wlien,  through  the  ballot-box,  the  AVest  shall  rule;  the  young  and 
enterprising,  turning  from  the  eager  competition  of  industry  and  talent  in  ■ 
the  older  states,  see  here  a  less  occupied  field  of  action ;  the  philanthropist 
'  feels  a  benevolent  anxiety  f^r  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  a  population  thus  collecting  and  increasing,  and  destined  to  fill  the 
measure  of  our  national  glory.     The  greatness  and  importance  of  this 
region  is  bursting  into  vision  in  a  manner  scarcely  less  wonderful  to  the 
present  gener.Uion  than  was  American  prosperity  to  the  slowly  progressins 
European. 

A  single  glance  at  the  Map  of  the  United  States  will  show,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  our  government  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
AV'est.  The  thirteen  old  states  iiave  an  area  of  about  390,000  square  miles; 
while  only  eight  of  the  new  number  about  the  same,  and  tlie  whole  reirion 
stretching  westward  to  the  Pac'fic  Ocean,  contains  not  less  than  1,700,000 
square  miles  ot"  territory. 

No  state  in  the  Western  Country  has  attracted  more  attention  and  eli- 
cited so  many  inquiries  from  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  a  settlement  in  a  new  and  rising  country,  as  that  of  Illinois; 
and  none  is  filling  up  so  rafndly  with  an  industrious  and  intelligent  popu- 
lation, from  every  part  of  our  extensive  country.  When  tiie  public  works, 
which  are  now  advancing  with  all  possible  speed,  are  completed  and  in 
successful  operation,  Illinois  will  vie  with  any  state  in  our  republic,  and 
no  doubt  excel  any  in  the  West,  in  the  amount  and  importance  of  those 
artificial  channels  of  intercourse  which  serve  to  cnnnect  the  extremities 
of  our  wide-spread  territory,  and  bind  our  }>opulation  by  links  stronger 
than  iron,  by  hnes  extending  thousands  of  miles. 

This  state  is  undoubtedly  the  richest  in  soil  of  any  in  the  Union,  and  of 
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course  holds  out  the  greatest  prospect  of  advantai2:e  to  the  agriculturist. 
Here  is  ample  rooni  lor  favmf^rs,  there  being  still  vast  quantities  of  first- 
rate  land  extending  in  every  direction,  untultivated,  which  may  be  had 
not  only  at  a  reasonable  but  a  cheap  rate,  and  (^ne  acre  of  which  will  in  a 
majority  of  cases  produce  at  least  twice  as  much  as  tiie  same  amount  of 
land  in  most  of  the  eastern  states.  If  rural  occupations  are  pleasant  and 
profitable  anyv/here  in  our  country,  they  must  be  pecuJiarly  so  in  Illinois; 
for  here  the  produce  of  the  farmer  springs  up  almost  spontaneously,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  tlie  labour  being  necessary  on  the  farms  here  that 
is  required  on  those  in  the  east. 

To  be  able  to  judge  of  the  extf  nt  and  power  of  vegetation  in  this  region, 
one  must  reside  here  tlirough  the  summer,  and  observe  with  what  luxu- 
riance and  vigour  the  vegeiable  creation  is  pushed  on,  how  rapidly  the 
grain  and  fruits  grow,  and  what  a  depth  of  verdure  the  forests  assume. 
This  stale,  having  a  vase  extent  of  the  most  fertile  land,  must  of  course 
raise  with  the  greatest  ease  all  the  articles  to  wliich  her  soil  and  climate 
are  favourable.  Ey  her  long  line  of  coast  on  the  Mississippi,  rarely  hin- 
dered from  being  navigable  by  the  lowness  of  the  water,  Illinois  has  facili- 
ties for  conveying  ];cr  praJucts  to  market  which  the  states  situated  on 
the  Ohio  have  not.  From  her  immense  prairies,  and  boundless  sun)mer 
range  for  stock,  she  has  advantages  for  raising  cattle  and  horses  superior 
to  those  of  the  other  western  districts. 

A  gentleman  travelling  in  the  state  of  Illinois  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  from  Springfield  of  March  2,  1S37: — "Our 'far  west'  is  improving 
rapidly,  astonishingly.  It  is  five  years  since  I  visited  it,  and  the  changes 
within  that  period  are  like  the  work  of  enchantment.  Floarishing  towns 
have  grown  up,  farms  have  been  opened,  and  conitbrtable  duellings,  fine 
barns  and  all  appurtenances,  steam-mills  and  manuiacturing  establish- 
ments erected,  in  a  country  in  w  Inch  the  hardy  pioneer  had  at  that  time 
sprinkled  a  few  log  cabins.  The  conception  of  Coleridge  may  be  realized 
sooner  than  he  anticipated  :  '  The  possible  destiny  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  a  nation  of  a  hundred  niillions  of  freemen — stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and  speaking 
the  language  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  is  an  august  conception — why 
should  we  not  wish  to  see  it  realized !'  On  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments the  young  giant  of  the  West  is  making  herculean-  elTorts.  A  bill 
passed  the  legislature,  a  few  days  since,  appropriating  eight  million  of  dol- 
lars for  rail-.oads,  canals,  &.c. ;  works  which  when  completed  will  cost 
twenty  millions.  On  -.umday  last  another,  bill  was  passed,  transH^rrinir 
the  seat  of  governm'ent  from  \"andalia  in  Fayette  county  to  this  place — 
Springfield — which  is  in  the  fertile  district  of  Sangamon  county,  and  as 
near  as  may  be  the  geographical  centre  of  the  state,  and  soon  will  be  the 
centre  of  population.     There  will  be  but  one  more  session  at  Vandalia. 

"The  state  of  Illiruiis  has  probably  the  finest  bddy  of  fertile  land  of  any 
state  in  the  I'nion,  and  the  opporturuties  for  speculation  are  nunicrous. 
Property  will  continue  to  advance,  admirable  firms  and  town-lots  may  be 
purchased  with  a  certainty  of  realizing  large  profits.     The  country  here 
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is  beautiful — equal  in  nativ^e  attractions,  though  not  in  classic  recollections, 
to  the  scenes  I  visited  and  admired  in  Italy.  The  vale  of  Arno  is  not  more 
beautiful  than  the  valley  of  Sangamon,  with  its  lovely  groves,  murmuring 
brooks  and  flowery  meads — 

'  Oh  Italy,  sweet  clime  of  snng,  where  oft 

The  bard  hath  sung-  thy  beauties,  matchless  deemed. 

Thou  hast  a  rival  in  this  western  land  I' " 

To  give,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  a  brief  and  yet  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  Illinois,  its  prominent  natural  features  and  productions,  plans  of 
internal  improvement,  prospects  and  advantages  for  emigrants,  political 
subdivisions,  cities,  towns,  travelling  routes  to  and  from  various  points, 
&c.,  is  the  object  of  the  following  sketch.  Those  who  are  about  to  remove  , 
to  this  state,  or  who,  for  business,  pleasure,  or  health,  intend  to  visit  it  or  ! 
who  are  interested  in  its  welfare  and  expect  to  profit  by  its  prosperity,  i 
will  probably  find  "Illinois  in  IS37"  occasionally  useful  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. Individuals  well  acquainted  with  the  state,  who  have  travelled 
extensively  through  it,  and  whose  opportunities  have  enabled  them  to 
become  conversant  with  its  districts,  counties,  towns,  &c.,  or  who  have 
carefully  perused  the  various  publications  illustrative  of  it,  may  not  meet 
with  any  thing  that  they  did  not  know  before.  Those  less  informed,  how- 
ever, will,  it  is  hoped,  find  a  perusal  of  the  work  add  something  to  the 
stock  of  information  already  acquired  respecting  tlie  region  in  question. 
Such  are  now  the  facilities  of  intercommunication  between  the  eastern 
and  western  states,  and  to  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  ^Mississippi 
valley,  that  thousands  are  visiting  parts  of  this  interestincr  section  of  the 
Union,  every  month  and  week.  Some  knowledge  of  the  different  travel- 
ling routes  that  lead  to  the  various  portions  of  it  will  no  doubt  be  desira- 
ble to  all  who  mean  to  journey  in  that  direction. 

The  bulk  of  the  information  hereafter  detailed  is  quite  recent  bein"- 
derived  in  part  from  the  lately  publislicd  and  valuable  Gazetteer  of  Illinois 
'and  the  Emigrant's  Guide,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Peck;  also,  from  Flint's 
Geography  and  History  of  the  Western  States,  Beck's  Gazetteer  of  Illinois 
j  and  Missouri,  Schoolcraft's  Travels,  and  the  works  of  Darby,  Hall,  Lon"- 
j  &,c.    The  work  contains,  likewise,  extracts  from  different  correspondents, 
j  and  from  various  gazettes  printed  in  the  state,  some  of  them  only  a 
few  weeks  before  its  publication;   particularly  the  Peoria  Register  and 
North-Western  Gazetteer,  the  attention  bestowed  by  the  editor  of  which 
in  distributing  recent  geographical  and  local  information  calculated  to  be 
useful  to  emigrants,  renders  it  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  print  of 
the  kind  in  the  state. 

The  accompanying  Map  of  Illinois  is,  for  its  scale,  probably  the  most 
complete  yet  published;  it  contains,  it  is  believed,  ail  the  United  States 
surveys  availal)le  at  this  time;  the  whole  of  the  counties,  seventy  in  num- 
ber, organized  in  the  state ;  and  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  corre- 
i  spond  with  the  descriptive  part  of  the  book, — a  desideratum  not  always 
'  found  in  publications  of  this  kind.  ! 
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The  first  72  pages  are  devoted  to  the  iUiistration  of  the  IVatural  Geogra- 
phy, jVIiiierals,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  the  State,  also  its 
Civil  Divisions,  Public  Lands,  Plans  of  Internal  Improvements,  Manufac- 
tures, Education,  &.C.,  Suggestions  to  Emigrants,  Travelling  Routes, 
Remarks  on  Location  and  Manner  of  Building  in  newly-settled  Coun- 
tries. The  next  53  pages  are  occupied  with  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the 
Counties,  Cities  and  Towns  in  Illinois;  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  filled 
up  with  a  Letter  from  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Prairies,  together  with  the  Letters  of  a  Rambler  in  the  West.  The  latter 
are  from  the  pen  of  a  talented  young  Philadelphian,  who  travelled  in  Illi- 
nois in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year;  they  are  written  in  a  pleasinji 
and  spirited  manner,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  local  information,  inter- 
spersed with  piquant  remarks  and  interesting  observations.  The  inform-  I 
ation  in  Mr.  Ellsworth's  letter  on  the  advantages  and  cultivation  of  the 
prairie  lands  in  the  Western  States,  is  well  calculated  to  interest  those 
J  whose  viev/s  are  turned  in  that  direction ;  and  the  remarks  and  state- 
ments are  declared  by  those  editors  of  Western  papers  who  have  repub- 
lished the  letter,  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  accurate  that  they  have 
seen. 
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THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


SITUATION,  BOUNDARIES,  EXTENT,  <S^c. 

Tke  rich  and  hig^lily  favoured  reg-ion  fonnin?  the  State  of  Illinois  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  'I'erntory  of  Wisconsin,  cast  by  lake  Michigan  and  the  states  of 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  south  by  the  latter  state,  and  west  by  the  states  of  Missouri 
j  and  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  It  extends  north  and  south  from  :^7°  to  42^  30' 
j  north  latitude,  and  east  and  west  from  10^32'  to  14^33'  lon^ntude  west  from  Wash- 
j  in^fton  City.  Its  extreme  length  is  SSO  miles;  its  breadth  in  the  north  is  about 
i  145  miles,  but  it  extends  in  the  centre  to  220  miles,  whence  it  contracts  towards 
I  the' south  to  a  narrow  point.  The  area  of  the  whole  state,  including  that  part  of 
i  1/ikc  Michigan  belonging  to  it,  is  about  59.000  square  miles,  of  which  50,000 
'  square  miles,  or  thirty-two  millions  of  acres,  are  considered  to  be  capable  of  culti- 
j  vation. 

j      The  Act  of  Congress  admitting  this  state  into  the  Union  prescribes  the  bounda- 
;  ries  as  follows:  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  river,  thence  up  the  middle 
I  of  the  main  channel  thereof  to  the  point  wiiere  a  line  drawn  due  north  of  Vin- 
;  cennes  last  crosses  that  stream,  thence  due  north  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
'.  state  of  Indiana,  thence  east  with  the  boundary  Ime  of  the  same  state  to  the  middle 
of  Lake  Michigan,  thence  due  north  along  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  north  lati- 
tude 40^  oil',  thence  west  to  the  middle  of  the  ^lississippi  river,  thence  down  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  thence  up  the 
latter  stream  along  its  nortliern  or  right  shore  to  the  place  of  beginning.     The 
outline  of  the  state  is  in  extent  about  IIGO  miles,  the  whole  of  which,  except  305 
miles,  is  tbrmed  by  navigable  waters. 

As  a  physical  section,  Illinois  occupies  the  lower  part  of  that  inclined  plane  of 
which  Lake  Michigan  and  both  its  shores  are  tiie  higher  sections,  and  which  is 
extended  into  and  embraces  the  much  greater  part  of  Indiana.  Down  this  plane, 
in  a  very  nearly  south-western  direction,  llow  the  Wabasli  and  its  confluents,  the 
Kaskaskia,  the  Illinois  and  its  coufluenti,  and  the  Rock  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  The 
lowest  section  of  the  plane  is  also  the  extreme  s<jutheru  angle  of  Illinois,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  about  340  feet  above  tide-water,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Though  the  state  of  Illinois  does  contain  some  low  hilly  sections,  as  a  whole,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  gently  inclining  plane  in  the  direction  of  its  rivers,  as 
already  indicated.  Without  including  minute  parts,  the  extreme  arable  elevation 
may  be  safely  stated  at  SOO  feet  alwve  tide-water,  and  the  mean  height  at  550. 

'*In  Some  foruier  period,"  observes  Mr.  Schoolcratl,  "there  has  been  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  channel  of  the  iMi&sissippi,  at  or  near  Grand  Tower,  producing  a  stag- 
nation of  the  current  at  an  elevation  of  about  130  feet  above  the  present  ordmary 
water-mark.  Tiiis  appr  ars  evident  from  the  general  elevation  and  direction  of  the 
hills,  which  for  several  hundred  miles  above  are  separated  by  a  valley  trom  20  to 
25  miles  wide,  that  deeply  embosoms  t!ie  current  of  the  Mi.-sissippi."  Wherever 
those  hills  exhibit  rocky  and  abrupt  fronts,  a  scries  of  water-lmes  are  distinctly 
I  visible,  and  preserve  a  remarkable  parallelism  unitbrmly  presenting  their  greatest 
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depression  towards  tlie  sources  of  the  river;  and,  at  Grand  Tower,  these  water- 
linet-  are  elevated  atiout  one  hundred  feet  above  the  summit  of  the  stratum  in  which 
petrifaction  of  t!ie  niadrepora  and  various  fossil  organic  remains  are  deposited. 
Here  the  rocks  of  dark-coloured  limestone,  which  pervade  the  countrv  to  a  sreat 
extent,  by  their  projections  towards  each  other,  indicate  that  they  have^  at  a  remote 
period,  bt-en  disunited,  if  not  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  by  the  incessant  action 
of  the  water  up.ni  a  secondary  forinatioii,  and  that  a  passage  has  been  etfccted 
through  them,  jjivini,'  vent  to  tlie  stagnant  waters  on  the  prairie  lands  above,  and 
opening  for  the  ^Iississippi  its  present  cliannel. 

The  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Tower,  extending  up- 
wards on  tlie  Mi:^souri  side  of  the  river,  is  sulliciently  elevated  above  the  su'rface 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  have  formed  a  western  shore  of  an  expanse  of  water, 
covering  iti  present  area.  And  the  alluvial  defx>sits  of  which  the  prairies  are 
formed,  are  composed  of  fine,  hard,  and  compact  layers  of  earth,  similar  to  those 
at  tlie  bottom  of  mill-ponds  of  water  lonnr  stagnant. 

FACE  OF  THE  COU^'TRY. 

Ne.xt  to  Louisiana  and  Delaware,  Illinois  is  the  most  level  state  in  the  Union. 
A  small  tract  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  hilly,  and  tiie  northern  portion  is 
also  somewhat  broken.  There  are  likewise  considerable  elevations  along  the  Illi- 
nois river,  and  the  bliitTs  of  the  Mississippi  in  some  places  might  pass  almost  for 
mountains.  But  by  far  the  greater  pro^>ortion  of  the  state  is  either  distributed  in 
vast  plains,  or  in  barrens,  that  are  gently  rolling  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  after  a 
storm.  We  may  travel  on  the  wide  prairies  tor  days,  without  encounterin'i-  an 
elevation  that  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  hill.  In  no  part  of  tlic  peopled  divisions  of 
the  United  States,  are  tliere  such  great  sections  of  prairie  countrv.  One  vast  prai- 
rie, with  very  little  interruption,  spreads  fi-om  the  shores  of  tiio  Mississippi  to  those 
of  I^ake  Michigan. 

On  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  the  great  road  passes  throuo-h  this 
state,  in  its  wiiole  extent  of  width.  ]\Iore  than  100  miles  of  it  is  hi^h,  drv,  and 
ricii  prairie.  In  all  this  distance,  the  margins  of  the  streams  are  almost  the  only 
places  where  timbered  land  is  found ;  and  tiie  streams  have  only  narrow  skirts  of 
wocj.  The  first  stratum  of  .soil  in  this  wide  extent  of  country,' is  a  black,  friable, 
and  sandy  loam,  of  from  two  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  next  is  a  red  clav, 
mixed  with  fine  sand,  and  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  third  is  a  hard 
blue  clay  of  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  a  greasy  feelincr,  mixed  with  pebbles,  and, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  emitting  a  fetid  smell.  The  soil  is  of  the  finest  quality. 
In  tiie  season  of  fiovvers,  the  eye  and  all  the  senses  receive  the  hio-hest  gratifica- 
tion. In  the  time  .if  strawl)errics,  thousands  of  acres  are  reddened ^with  the  finest 
quality  of  tl'is  delicious  fruiL 

Between  Carlisle  and  St.  Jxiuis,  an  extent  of  50  miles,  we  meet  with  woo(;ls, 
streams,  lime-stone  ledges,  and  a  rolling  country;  although  we  cross  an  occa- 
sional prairie,  quite  to  Uie  American  Bottom.  On  the  north  of  this  road,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Illmuis,  the  surface  is  generally  more  irres'ular.  Much  of  the 
country  may  be  termed  broken.  The  hills  abound  with  stone-coal.  A  range  of 
heights  commences  at  the  blutFs  that  Ixmnd  the  American  Bottom,  near  Kaskaskia, 
and  stretches  north-eastwardly  through  the  state  towards  Uake  Michifran.  A  noble 
limestone  blutf  breaks  ofi"  almost  at  right  angles  to  tliis  chain,  and  stretches  along 
the  maririn  of  the  An.erican  Ifcttom  to  the  fwint  nearly  0D|Hfc.ite  the  MissourF. 
This  blutf  Ins,  in  many  places,  a  regular  front  oi'  per[)»m(iiculir  limestone,  not  nn- 
frequ"  ntiy  -M)  feet  high.  Another  line  of  river  blutt's  commences  oppot^ite  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Mi.>v<ouri,  and  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  Oppa-ite  Portage 
lies  Sioiix.  the.s(»  blutis  sfmot  u\i  intodetaciied  [xiint--  and  pinnacles,  whicii,  with  tlie 
hoary  colour  of  the  rocks,  have,  at  a  distance,  tlie  appearance  of  the  ancient  spires 
and  towers  of  a  town.  This  chain  of  blufls  marks  the  iiniit.s  of  the  alluvion  of 
the  Illinois.  As  al<ing  the  .Mississippi,  the  tace  of  this  vjrand  work  of  nature  is 
fre<piently  per|wndiciiiar.  ^\'hen  the  limits  of  the  alluvion  are  marked  on  one 
side  by  this  wall,  on  the  op;xDsite  side  they  are  b-jundej  bv  a  succession  of  siniriiiar 
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liilis,  parallel  to  each  other,  called  by  the  French  mamellcs.  What  is  sincrular  is 
that  a  beautiful  prairie  i.s  seen  on  tliat  side  which  is  bounded  by  the  perpelidicular 
blufia-;  and  a  tluck,  taujied,  and  heavily  timbered  liotloni  on  ttie  side  of  the  river 
that  is  marked  with  these  niamelles.  \\'hen  the  prairie  is  found  on  tlie  ri'^ht  or 
the  le!t  of  tlio  river,  so  are  all  tlicse  accompaniments:  and  Lliey  regularly"^ alter- 
nate, being  found  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  tlie  otiier. 

PRAIRIES. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  state  of  Illinois  is  its  extensive 
prairies,  or  unwooded  tracts.  They  begin  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  in  tlie 
Uisin  of  lake  Erie,  and  already  form  the  bulk  of  the  land  about  lake  Michigan,  the 
li pper  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois ;  but  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  they  are  more 
predominant;  or  rather,  the  whole  of  this  tract  rnay  be  described  as  prairie  inter- 
sected by  patclies  of  woalland,  chietly  cuntiiied  to  the  river  valleys.  The  cltarac- 
teristic  peculiarity  of  the  prairies  is  the  absence  of  timber;  in  other  respects,  tliey 
present  all  the  varieties  of  soil  and  surface  that  are  found  elsewhere;  some  are 
of  inexhaustible  fertility,  others  of  hopeless  sterility ;  some  spread  out  in  vast, 
Iwundloss  plains,  others  are  unlulating  or  rollini^,  while  others  are  broken  by  hills. 
In  general,  they  are  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass,  forming  excellent  natural 
meadows,  from  which  circumstance  tlicy  take  their  name. 

Tlie  Indians  and  hunters  annually  set  fire  to  the  prairies,  in  order  to  dislodge  the 
name:  the  fire  spreads  with  tremendous  rapidity,  and  presents  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  terrible  spectacles  in  nature.  The  flames  rush  through  the  long  erass 
with  a  noise  like  thunder;  dense  clouds  of  smoke  arise;  and  the  sky  itself  appears 
almost  on  fire,  particularly  during  the  night  Travellers  then  crossing  the  prairie 
are  sometimes  in  serious  danger,  which  they  can  only  escape  by  setting  fire  to  the 
gra.*s  around,  and  taking  shelter  in  the  burnt  part,  where  the  approaching  flame 
must  expire  'or  want  of  fuel.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the"  aspect 
of  a  burnt  [^rairie,  presenting  a  uniform  black  surface,  like  a  vast  plain  of  charcoal. 
-A  prejudice  at  one  time  prevailed  against  the  prairies,  as  not  being  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion;  but  this  was  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  they  are  more  in  request,  as  it  is  a 
iiio-t  imp<jrtant  object  to  sive  the  labour  of  clearing  the  wood.  j 

Prairip  is  a  French  word,  signifying  meadow,  and  is  applied  to  any  description  ' 
of  surface  that  is  destitute  of  timber  and  brushwcnjd,  and  clothed  with  jrrass.    Wet, 
dry,  level,  and  undulating,  are  terms  of  description  merely,  and  apply  to  prairies  in  ! 
the  same  sense  as  they  do  to  forest  lands. 

The  prairies  of  Illinois  may  be  classed  under  three  general  divisions; — the 
liealthy,  or  bushy;  the  alluvial,  or  wet;  and  tlie  dry,  or  undulating'.  Those  desig- 
nated healthy,  have  springs  of  water,  and  are  covered  with  bushes  of  hazel  and 
furzt\  small  sa.ssafras  shrubs,  interspersed  with  gripe-vines,  and  in  the  season  of 
llowers  become  beautifully  decorated  by  a  rich  profusion  of  gay  herbaceous  plants. 
Karly  in  March  the  forests  are  in  blossom,  and  the  brilliant  red  tufts  of  the  Judas 
tree  (cercis  canadensis)  handsomely  exhibit  its  charms.  The  I.onicera  Flava.  or 
yellow-flowered  honeysuckle,  difiuses  its  pleasing  fragrance,  and  the  lovely  yellow 
j'lsmine,  or  Jasminnm  fruticans,  impregnates  the  air  with  its  delicious  perfume; 
and  a  vast  variety  of  other  odoriferous  plants  are  pa-'-'sively  engagwl  in  tlie  fiiitliful 
discharge  of  tlieir  otfice.s  either  of  display,  or  of  tlie  emission  of  thfir  well-llavored 
odours.  The  bushes  are  oflen  over-topped  with  tlie  Ilumulus  Lupulus,  or  common 
hop. 

Of  the  healtliy  prairies  these  lines  o^  tlie  poet  are  highly  descriptive. 

Travellers  ern'rin?  here  behold  around 

A  l.iri^o  a.ui  s,>;iriou.s  phiin  on  evtry  .liJe, 
Sirewoil   with  bounty,   wlii^e  fair  gra.-^sy  nTi>uiii!, 

.Ar.int|p(i  With  ^rt'cn,  and  !z;()<kI1v  bt-aunliciJ, 

With  all  tfie  ornamenLs  of  Flora's  pride. 

The  alluvial,  or  wet  prairies,  are  generally  on  the  margins  of  the  great  water- 
courses, though  sometimes  they  are  at  a  distance  from  tiiem ;  their  soil  is  deep, 
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black,  friable,  and  of  exhaiistless  fertility  ;  excellent,  in  apposite  latitudes,  for  wheat 
and  maize,  but  irrapes  hitherto  have  not  been  cultivated  with  much  success,  yet,  as 
those  that  are  wild  grow  luxuriantly,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  hybridous 
species  formed  from  a  union  of  one  of  these  natives  and  the  exotic  vine,  would 
prove  prolific  of  estimable  fruit. 

From  May  to  October,  the  prairies  are  covered  with  tall  grass  and  flower-pro- 
ducing' weeds.  In  June  and  July,  they  seem  like  an  ocean  of  tlowers  of  various 
hues,  waving  to  the  breezes  wliich  sweep  over  tiiem.  Tlie  numerous  tall  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  vegetables  which  grow  luxuriantly  over  these  plains,  present  a 
striking  and  deligtitlul  appen ranee. 

The  dry  or  undulating  prairies  are  almost  destitute  of  springs  and  of  all  vefe- 
tation,  with  the  exception  of  weeds,  flowers,  and  grass.  Tlie  "undulations  are^so 
slight  that,  to  the  eye,  the  surface  has  almost  tfie  appearance  of  an  uninterrupted 
level,  tliough  the  ravines  made  by  freshets  show  that  there  is  a  considerable  dcoree 
of  inclination.  In  the  prairie  region  there  are  numerous  ponds,  formed  some  t'Vom 
the  surface  water,  the  effect  of  rain,  and  the  melting  o'"  tlie  snows  in  the  spring, 
and  others  near  the  rivers  from  their  overflowing.  In  tJiese  are  deposited  oreat 
quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  fishes  common  in  the  western  streams,  which. 
afler  the  waters  subside,  are  frequently  taken  away  by  cart-loads,  atfordino-  to  the 
residents  in  the  vicinity  abundance  of  animal  t'ood  almost  without  labour':  those 
that  are  left,  when  their  element  becomes  evaporated,  attract  thousands  of  buzzards, 
who  prey  on  and  devour  them.     Herds  of  deer  bound  over  these  plains. 

These  are  the  G.irdena  of  the  Desert — these 
The  imsfioni  fields,  homidloss  and  beautilnl. 
And  (resli  as  the  yonn<s  carih  ere  man  liad  sinned. 
The  Prairies!   I  behold  thoia  fnr  the  first. 
And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  fight 
Takes  in  the  enrirclin^  vastness.     Lol  ihey  stretch 
In  airy  nndulations,  fur  away, 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell, 
Stocnl  still,  with  all  his  ronnded  billows  fixed, 
^  And  mutionless  forever. — Mutionlebs  ? — 

N<J — they  're  all  unelKiined  aijain.     The  clouds 
Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and  beneath 
The  surface  rolls  and  lliietnates  to  the  eve: 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along,  and  chase  • 

The  sunny  ridges. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  prairies  are  comparatively  small,  varying 
in  size,  from  those  of  several  miles  in  extent,  to  those  which  contain  only  a  few 
acres.  As  we  go  northward,  they  widen  and  extend  on  the  more  elevated  ground 
between  the  water-courses  to  a  vast  di.-tance,  and  are  frequently  from  six  to  twelve 
miles  in  width.  Tin  ir  borders  are  by  no  means  uniform,  but  are  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  strips  of  tbrest  land  advancing  into  and  receding  from  the  prai- 
rie towards  the  water-courses,  whose  banks  are  always  lined  with  timber,  princi- 
pally of  luxuriant  growth.  Eetwcen  thesi-  streams,  in  many  instances,  are  copses 
and  groves  of  timber,  containing  from  U)i)  to  UIIOO  acres,  in  the  midst  of  the  prai- 
ries, like  islands  in  tlie  ocean.  This  is  a  common  teature  in  the  country  between 
the  Sangamon  river  and  I.ake  Michiuran,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state. 
The  lead-mine  region,  both  in  tliis  state  and  tiie  U'lsconsm  Territory,  abounds  with 
these  grove.s. 

The  larijest  tract  of  prairie  in  Illinois  is  denotninated  the  Grand  Prairie.    Under 

this  general  name  is  embraced  the  cutmtry  lyinir  between  the  waters  which  fall 

into  the  .Mississipfii,  and  those  which  enter  the  Wabisii  rivers.     It  does  not  consist 

of  one  vast  tract,  Uiundless  to  the  vision,  and  uiiiuliabifihle  tor  want  of  timber,  but 

is  made  up  of  continuous  tracts,  with  p<)ints  of  timber  prujectinfr  mward,  and  long 

arms  of  prairie  ext>Miding  between  the  creeks  and  smaller  streams.     The  southern 

points  of  the  (Jrand  Prairie  are  formed  m  the  north-castorn  parts  of  Jacks<m  county, 

1  and  extend  in  a  north-eastern  course  between  the  streams,  of  vurmus  widths,  troin 

I  one  to  ten  or  twelve  miles,  through   Perry,  Washington,  Jelferson,  Marion,  tlie 

I  eastern  part  of  Fayette,  Etliugliam,  throuijh  the  western  part  of  Coles  into  Cham- 

i  paign  and  Iroquois  counties,  where  it  becomes  connected  with  the  prairies  that  pro- 
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'  ject  eastward  from  llie  Illinc-is  river  and  ii^^^  tributaries.  A  large  arm  lies  in  Ma- 
;  nun  county,  betwer-n  the  waters  of  Crooked  crceic  and  the  east  fork  of  the  Kaskas- 
j  kia  river,  where  tlie  Vinceniies  road  passes  throngh  in  its  longest  direction.  This 
j  part  alone  is  frerjuently  called  the  Grand  Prairie. 

j  Much  the  largest  part  of  the  Grand  Prairie  is  gently  undulating,  rich,  and  fertile 
{  land;  but  of  the  soulliorn  iiortion,  considerable  fracis  are  flat,  and  of  rather  inferior 
j  soil.  iS'o  insurmountable  obstacle  exists  to  its  future  population.  No  portion  of  it 
!  is  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  distant  from  timber;  and  coal  in  abundance  is  found 
!  in  various  paits..  Those  who  [lave  witnessed  the  changes  produced  upon  a  prairie 
I  surface  within  twenty  or  thirty  years,  consider  these  extensive  prairies  as  ollering 
!  no  serious  impediment  to  the  tuturc  grov\  th  of  the  stitte. 

i  On  the  origin  of  the  proiri'v  lands  it  is  difficult  to  decide:  various  speculations 
I  have  arisen  fron;;  this  subject,  giving  rise  to  a  diversity  of  opinions.  The  level 
}  surface  of  the  state  of  Illinois  (according  to  the  ideas  of  many)  was  formed  by 
!  innndations.  The  w^hole  of  the  state,  from  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Ohio  river, 
j  where  the  prairies  commence,  atfords  tolerably  conclusive  evidence  of  having  been 
once  covered  with  water,  forming  probably  a  large  lake  similar  to  Lakes  Micliigan, 
1  Erie,  &c.  When  the  lowest  point  near  tlio  Grand  Tower  perhaps  was  worn  away, 
i  so  as  to  drain  the  waters  oftj  it  was  left  with  a  rich  sotl  muddy  surface  nearly  level, 
{  as  we  may  suppose  is  the  case  in  the  present  lakes..  When  this  soft  soil  was 
I  drenched  with  rains,  the  waters,  gathering  into  little  rills  as  they  descended  to  the 
\  lowest  parts,  would  interrect  the  soft  soil,  and  finally  wear  away  much  of  the  rich 
i  surface :  hence  we  see  the  elevated  parts  the  most  fertile,  while  the  lower  and 
I  more  broken  and  timbered  land  i?  the  poorest  soil. 

I      From  whatever  cause  the  prairies  at  first  originated,  they  are  undoubtedly  per- 

I  pfluateti  by  the  autumnal  fires  that  have  annually  swept  over  them  from  an  era 

:  probably  long  anterior  to  the  earliest  records  of  history.     Along  the  streams,  and 

;  in  other  places  where  vegetation  does  not  sutibr  from  the  drought  of  the  latter  part 

;  of  summer  and  early  autumn,  and  of  onurse  becomes  sear  and  combustible  less  soon 

Uian  it  does  in  the  plains  which  are  drier,  the  fire  does  not  encroach  much;  conse- 

I  (juently  the  forests  prevail  there,  and  probably  gradually  increase  in  some  places 

upon  the  prairies.     As  soon  as  these  are  ploughed,  and  the  heavy  grass  kept  under, 

young  timber  begins  to  sprout,  particularly  such  as  is  produced  by  winged  seeds! 

:  as  cotton-wood,  sycamore,  &c.     Where  the  soil  is  either  too  poor  or  too  wet  to 

produce  a  lieavy  animal  growth  cf  grass  sufficient  to  make  a  strong  fire,  there  is 

,  IK)  prairie. 

I      It  IS  well  known  that  in  the  richest  and  most  dry  and  level  tracts,  the  aboriginal 
;  inliabitants,  before  tiiey  had  the  use  of  fire-arms,  were  in  the  habit  of  enclosing 
■  tlieir  game  in  circular  fires,  in  order  that  it  might  bewilder  and  frighten  the  anT- 
mals,  and  thus  render  them  an  easy  prey. 

I  \Vhen  Captain  John  Smith  visited  the  Chesapeake,  he  found  extensive  prairies, 
I  and  first  bore  witness  to  the  practice  of  circular  fires  as  a  mode  of  hunting  among 
I  the  savages.  These  tracts  having  been  early  inhabited  and  cultivated'^  by  the 
colonists,  the  prairies -have  long  since  disappeared.  Probably  one-half  of  tlic 
eartli's  surface  in  a  state  of  nature  consisted  of  prairies  or  barrens;  much  of  it,  like 
our  western  prairies,  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  coat  of  grass  and  herbiige.  The 
steppes  of  Central  Asia,  the  pampas  and  llanos  of  EuenoiTAyrcs  and  Venezuela, 
the  savannahs  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Western  States, 
designate  similar  tracts  of  country.  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Judca,  had  their 
ancient  prairies,  on  which  the  Patriarchs  fed  their  fiocks".  Missionaries  in  Burmah, 
and  travellers  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  Xew  Holland,  mention  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  country.  The  late  Mungo  Park  describes  the  annual  burning  of  the  plains 
of  Manding,  in  Western  Africa,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prairies  of  the  Western 
States;  and  the  practice  is  attended  with  the  same  results,  tlie  country  being,  in 
short,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  young  and  tender  gra.ss,  on  wiiich  the  cat- 
tle feed  with  avidity. 

W  here  the  tough  sward  of  the  prairie  is  once  formed,  timber  will  not  easily  take 
rofit;  destroy  this  by  the  plough  or  by  any  other  metliol,  and  it  is  soon  converted 
'  into  forest  land.     Tliere  are  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  older  settlements  where 
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a  number  of  years  ago  the  flirmers  mowed  their  hay,  that  are  now  covered  with  a 
forest  of  yoiinj'  timber  of  rapid  gruwtii. 

As  soon  as  timber  or  orcliards  are  planted  in  the  prairie?,  they  ^row  witli  unex-  ■ 
ampled  hixiiriance.  A  corresjTOndent  writes  from  Adams  county,  that  "locust! 
trees  planted,  or  rather  sown,  on  prairie  land  near  Quiiicy,  attained  in  four  ycc-rs  ■ 
a  height  of  twenty-tive  feet,  and  their  trunks  a  diameter  of  from  four  to  five  inches;  i 
these  grew  in  close  crowded  rows,  atibrdm^  a  dense  and  arboury  shade.  In  a  few  ' 
instances  where  the  same  kind  of  trees  had  been  planted  out  in  a  more  open  man-  I 
ner,  they  grew  in  the  same  period  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches,  and  in  from  seven  ! 
^  to  ten  years  from  their  planting,  have  been  known  to  attain  sutiicient  bulk  to  make 
posts  and  rails." 

!  Dr.  Beck,  in  his  Gazetteer  of  Missouri,  published  in  IS'A  describes  tlio  uplands 
I  of  St,  Louis  county  as  "generally  prairie;"  but  almost  all  of  that  tract  of  country 
I  thus  described  is  now  covered  with  a  young  growth  of  fine  thrifty  timber,  and  it 
■  would  be  ditHcult  to  find  an  acre  of  prairie  in  the  county.  This  important  chan>^e 
has  been  produced  by  keeping  the  fires  out  of  tiie  prairies.  "^    j 

The  first  improvements  are  usually  made  on  that  part  of  the  prairie  which  ' 
adjoins  the  timber;  and  thus  we  may  see,  at  the  commencement,  a  range  of  farms  ' 
circumscribing  the  entire  prairie  as  with  a  belt.  The  burning  of  the  prairies  is  i 
then  stopped  the  whole  distance  of  the  circuit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  farms'^  - 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  fences  and  other  improvements.  This  is  done  by  plough-  i 
ing  two  or  three  furrows  all  round  the  settlement.  In  a  short  time  the  timber  j 
springs  up  spontaneously  on  all  the  part3  not  burnt,  and  the  groves  and  forests! 
commence  a  gradual  encraichment  on  tJie  adjacent  prairies;  by-and-by  you  will  i 
see  another  tier  of  farms  springing  up  on  the  outside  of  the  first,  and  farther  out  in  I 
the  prairie;  and  thus  farm  succeeds  farm,  as  the  tunber  grows  up,  until  the  entire  '■ 
prairie  is  occupied. 

The  correspondent  quoted  above  says:— "In  breaking  up  prairie  land,  &c.,  for  I 
cultivation,  we  usually  plough  with  three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  ;  the  shear  ploucrh  i 
turning  up  about  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  of  turf  at  a  lurrov/,  in  brcadt~h,  i 
and  from  three  to  ti)ur  inches  deep,  the  sod  turning  entirely  over,  so  as  to  lay  ttie  ' 
grass  down,  and  it  fits  furrow  to  furrow  smootiily  enough  to  harrow  and  sow  wheat,  i 
It  is  usual  to  break  it  up  in  M^y,  and  drop  corn  along  the  edge  of  everv  fourth  I 
row.     This  is  called  sod  corn.     A"o  working  or  plougliing  is  necessary  the  fin^t  i 
season.     The  sod  is  left  lying  for  the  grass  to  decay  ;"and''atter  the  next  winter's  '' 
frost,  it  crumbles  and   becomes  light  and   triable.     The  sod  corn  does  not  make 
more  than  half  a  crop,  and  is  cut  up,  stalk  and  all  together,  and  stacked  up  for 
fodder  for  stock.     The  next  year  the  crop  of  corn  is  most  abundant,  avera<rinn-  .>! 
bushels  per  acre;  well  cultivated  wheat,  ^o  t.i  ;<0  busliols ;  rvc,  ij  to  [i'i;  and  oats, 
from  40  to  (iO  bushels  pr-r  acre.     l'ot;itoes  (Irish),  hay  (timuthv),  and  all  the  dif 
terent  garden  vegetabl.'s  yet  tried,  yield  m'.>^t  abundan'tly.     A  man  here  can  tend 
,  double  the  quantity  of  corn  that  he  can  in  newly  scttled'timbered  countries,  there 
j  being  no  stumps  to  ck^truct  the  plough  or  hoe. 

"  The  cost  of  breaking  up  an  acre  of  prairie  is  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to 
two  dollars;  fencing,  say  forty  acres,  eight  rails  high,  suke  and  ridtT,  60()0  rail< 
and  stakes,  SIW;  cabin,  .S"20;  say,  forty  acre  field  broke  up  and  tenced,  and  cabin, 
•S"-20U,  cost  of  the  land  -S-M);  total,  .n-J-'jO;  then  wortii,  in  my  opinion,  S.'XK).  Timber! 
It  is  feared,  will  be  scarce;  but  [  thmk  ditferontly.  Xo  one  has  yet  felt  the  want 
of  it;  nor  will  they,  because  it  irrows  so  fast,  and  also  because  the  quantity  at  p.-e- 
sent  IS  sutiicient  i'ur  twenty  million  acres  of  prairie,  bein^^  the  estimated  quantity 
;  of  good  prairie  land  in  this  state.  The  prairies  are  gen-Tally  from  one  to  six  mih's  ' 
j  in-width  ;  of  course,  about  three  miles  is  the  farthest  distmce  from  timber,  and  the  i 
prairie  constitute:)  the  finest  natural  raid  possible  to  haul  on.  The  settleinent^  ar^^ ' 
at  present  chierly  confined  to  tin-  mririrms  of  the  tm)!M>r  and  prairie. 
^  "The  prairie  lands  arc  unduubtrdjy  worth  from  ><U)  to  si fj  per  acre  more  for 
farming  than  those  that  are  timbered,  not  only  because  they  are  richer,  but  becau-e 
I  It  would  take  at  loa-^^t  that  sum  per  acre  to  put  the  timbered  lands  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  in  the  same  advanced  stnte  tl>r  cultivation." 
Th^j)rairies  are  the  iiighest  as  well  as  the  most  level  land,  and  the  roads  gene- 
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rally  pass  through  the  n.iidille  cf  tliem,  from  wlH'nce  there  is  an  easy  slope  on  each 
side,  at  first  barely  suOicknt  to  drain  the  woitrs  towc^.'-Js  the  sides  of  the  prairies, 
or  to  tlie  nearest  point  of  timber.  Here  all  around  you.  in  the  proper  season,  may 
be  seen  the  rich  luxuriant  grass,  from  two  to  three  feet  hMh,  suitable  tor  hay,  and 
mowed  by  the  farmers  tor  that  purpose.  In  tlie  midst  ot'  tlie  prairie,  the  houses 
and  tieUis  of  the  settlers  are  seen  dniiiisished  like  a  picture  along  liie  skirts  and 
points  of  the  foresL 

But  i'cw  have  as  yet  settled  out  in  the  middle  cf  the  prairie,  unless  where  the 
road  crosses,  on  account  of  the  distance  from  timber  to  build  fence,  &c.  Those 
who  have  done  so  have  invarinbly  found  it  to  their  interest;  and  the  practice  will 
no  doubt  in  a  short  time  becon.e  general,  until  ti'e  whole  of  the  extensive  prairies 
of  Illinois  will  be  covered  witn  valuable  and  productive  larms.  The  middle  of  tlie 
prairie  is  not  only  the  liighest  and  most  level,  but  is  greatly  the  most  fertile  land. 
As  the  surface  descends  t.)waras  ta2  timber,  it  has  an  increased  unevenness  and 
ruggedness,  and  the  greater  the  descent  in  perpendicular  depth,  the  less  fertile  is  the 
soil. 

Early  in  the  mornings,  wlien  a  inist  is  on  the  ground,  the  fog  appears  all  around 
the  skirts  of  the  timber  in  ti:e  lowest  places.  Hence  it  is  not  so  healthful  on  the 
edges  of  the  prairie,  or  in  the  forest,  as  on  the  middle  or  highest  part  of  the  prairie. 
Another  advantage  possessed  by  residents  on  the  latter  is  the  facility  with  which 
excellent  water  is  procured  at  a  depth  of  from  not  more  than  lb  to  20  feet; 
whereas,  along  the  broken  borders  and  spurs  near  the  timber,  tlie  common  depth 
of  the  wells  is  from  40  to  50  feeL 

The  grass  which  covers  tiie  prairies  in  great  abundance  is  tall,  and  coarse  in 
appearance.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  it  resembles  young  wheat;  and  in 
tins  state  furnishes  a  succulent  and  ricii  food  fur  cattle.  They  have  been  seen, 
when  running  in  wheat-lields,  where  the  young  wheat  covered  the  ground,  to 
chotwe  the  pruirie-grass  on  the  margins  of  tlie  fields  in  preference  to  the  wheat 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  better  butter  than  is  made  while  the  grass  is  in  this 
stage.  Cattle  and  horses,  that  have  lived  unsheltered  and  without  futlder  through 
Uie  winter  and  in  the  spring,  scarcely  able  to  mount  a  hillock  through  leanness 
and  weakness,  when  feeding  on  tliis  grass,  are  transtbrmed  to  a  healthy  and  sleek 
appearance,  a^  it'  by  a  charm. 

BARRENS. 

A  description  of  country  called  "barrens,"  or  "aak  openings,"  prevails  to  some 
extent  in  Illinois.  This  term  is  used  in  the  west  to  designate  a  species  of  land 
which  partakes,  as  it  were,  at  once  of  the  character  of  the  lijrest  and  prairie.  The 
surface  is  generally  dry  and  more  uneven  than  the  prairies,  and  is  covered  with 
scattered  oaks,  interspersed  at  times  with  pine,  liickory,  and  other  forest  trees, 
mostly  of  stunted  and  dwarfish  size,  but  which  spring  from  a  rich  vegetable  soil, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  They  rise  from  a  i,'rassv  turf, 
seldom  incumbered  with  brushwood,  but  not  unfrequently  broken  by  jungles  of  rich 
and  gaudy  tlowering  plants,  and  of  dwarf  sumacli.  Among  the  oak  openings  you 
find  some  of  the  most  lovely  landscapes  of  the  west,  and  travel  for  miles  and  miles 
through  varied  park  sccm^ry  of  natural  growth,  witli  all  the  diversity  of  gently 
swelling  hill  and  dale; — here  trees  grouped  or  standing  single,  and  tJure  arranged 
in*longavenucs,  as  though  by  human  hands,  with  striiw  of  open  meiulow  between. 
Sometimes  the  openings  are  interspersed  with  numerous  clear  lak'-s,  and  with  tiiis 
addition  become  enchantingly  beautitiil.  But  tew  of  these  resr;rvuirs  having  appa- 
rent inlet  and  outlet,  they  are  fed  by  subterraneous  springs,  or  the  rains,  ajid  lose 
their  surplus  waters  by  evaporation. 

In  the  early  settlements  of  Kentucky,  much  of  the  country  below  and  soutJi  of 
Green  river  presented  a  dwarfish  and  stunted  growtJi  of  timber,  scattered  over  the 
surface,  or  collected  in  clumps,  with  hazle  and  shrubbery  imrrinixed.  This  appear- 
ance led  the  first  explorers  to  the  interence  that  the  s<iil  itself  must  necessarily  be 
poor,  to  prcH-luce  so  scanty  a  growth  of  timber,  and  they  gave  the  name  of  '•  barrens" 
to  the  whole  tract  of  country.     Long  since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  descrip- 
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I  tion  of  land  is  nuiongst  tht-  niost  productive  soil  in  Uie  state.  Tlie  term  "  barren" 
iias  since  received  a.  very  extensive  application  tbroc^hout  the  west. 

Wherever  timber  barely  suliicient  tor  present  purprjses  can  be  found,  a  person 
need  not  hesitate  to  settle  in  the  barrens.  These  tracts  are  almost  invariably 
healthful;  they  possess  a  -rrcater  abundance  of  pure  spruits  of  water,  and  the  boil 
is  better  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  all  descriptfons  of  seasons,  wet  and 
dry,  than  tiie  deeper  and  richer  .T^ould  of  the  b<jttotns  and  prairies. 

When  the  fires  are  stopped,  these  barrens  produce  timber,  at  a  rate  of  which  no 
northern  emigrant  can  Ijavc  any  just  conception.  When  timber  begins  to  ffrow 
on  tbe  prairies,  they  as&umo  the  cnaracter  of  barrens,  tirst  hazel,  and'other  shrubs, 
and  finally  a  tliicket  of  young  timber  covers  tiie  surlace. 

FOREST  OR  TIMBERED  LAND. 

In  general,  Illinois  is  abundantly  supplied  with  timber,  and  were  it  equally  dis- 
tributed through  the  state  there  would  be  no  part  wanting.  The  apparent  scarcity 
of  timber  where  the  prairie  predominates,  is  not  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  settle- 
ment as  has  been  supposed  For  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  timber  is  applied, 
substitutes  are  found.  Tiie  rapidity  with  which  tlie  young  growth  pushes  itselt' 
forward,  without  a  single  etiurl  on  the  part  of  man  to  accelerate  it,  and  the  readi- 
ness With  which  the  praine  becomes  converted  into  thickets,  and  then  into  a  forest 
of  young  timber,  shows  that,  in  another  generation,  timber  will  not  be  wantin"-  in 
any  part  of  Illinois.  ° 

The  growth  of  the  bottom  lands  consists  of  black  walnut,  ash  of  several  species, 
hackberry  elm  (white,   red   and   slippery),  sugar-maple,  honey-locust,   buck-eye! 
catalpa  sycamore,  cottonwood,  pccun,  hickory,  mulberry;  seve'ral  oaks— as,  over- 
cup,  burr-oak,  swamp  or  water  oak,  white,  red,  or  ^Spanish  oak;  and  of  the  shrub- 
bery are  red-bud,  papaw,  grape-vine,  dogwood,  spice-bush,  hazel,  greenbrier,  &c. 
Along  the  margin  of  the  streams  the  sycamore  and  cottonwood  oRen  predominate, 
and  attain  to  an  amazing  size.     The  cottonwood  is  of  rapid  growth,  a  iicrht,  white 
wood,  sometimes  used  tijr  rails,  shingles,  and  scantlings;  not  lasting,  and  of  no 
great  value.  ^  It3  dry,  light  wood  is  mucli  used  in  steamboats.     It  forrns  the  chief 
proportion  of  the  dritl  wo'jd  that  lloats  down  tiie  rivers,  and  is  frequently  converted 
into  planters,  snags,  and  sawyers.     The  sycamore  is  the  buttonwood  of  New  En"-- 
,  land,  is  frequently  hollow,  and  in  tiiat  state  procured  by  the  farmers,  cut  at  suitable 
I  lengths,  cleaned  out,  and   u.-.ed  as  fio[x)sitories  for  grain.     They  answer  the  pur- 
!  pose  of  large  casks.     The  size  of  the  cavity  of  some  of  these  trees  appears  in- 
,  credible  in  the  ears  of  a  stranger  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  west.     To  say 
:  that  twenty  or  thirty  men  could  be  comfort^tbly  lotlged  in  one,  would  seem  a  mon- 
strous fiction  to  a  Nev,-  Knjdandcr,  but  to  those  accustomed  to  this  species  of  tree 
on  the  bottoms,  it  is  nothing  marvtdlous.  ; 

The  uplands  are  cover.d  v.  ith  various  species  nf  oak,  amongst  which  is  the  post-  ' 
oak,  a  valuable  and  lasting  timl)er  tor  po^ts ;  white  oak,  black"oak  of  several  vari^e- 
ties,  and  the  black  jack,  a  dwarlish  gnarled  looking  tree,  good  for  notiiini^  but  fuel, 
for  which  it  is  equal  to  any  tree  we  liave:  of  i.-iekory,  both  the  shagbark  and 
smoothbark,  black  walnut  in  some  prts,  white  walnut  or  butternut,  Lynn,  chcrrv, 
and  many  of  tlie  species  produce.)  in  the  U;>ttums.  The  black  walnut 'is  much' 
used  for  builuing  materials,  and  cabmet  work,  and  sustains  a  fine  polish.  Tiie 
dill'orent  species  of  oaL^,  walnuts,  iiackberry,  and  occasionally  hickory,  are  used 
for  fencing.  '  i 

In  .some  parts  of  the  state  tiie  wliito  and  yellow  poplar  prevails.     Beginninfr  at  ! 
the  -Mississippi,  a  few  miles  alxjvc  the  moutli  of  tin;  Muddy  river,  and  e.xtendiiur  a  j 
hue  across  the  state  to  the  mouih  of  tiic  Little  Wabash,  h'avcs  tlie  jKiplar  ran"n-e  I 
south,  interspersed  with  occ:u>ional  clumps  of  beacli.     Near  the  Ohio,  on  the  low  ' 
creek  bottoms,  the  cypress  is  ti.und.     IVo  poplar  exists  on  tlie  enstern  borders  of 
tlie  state  till  you  arrive  at  or  n.ar  I'alestme  ;  wliile  on  tlie  opposite  shore  of  tiie 
Uabasli,  in  Indiana,  the  poplar  and  beacii  predominate.     Near  Palestine,  in  Craw- 
ford county,  the  pf>plar  again  coiinnenci\s  mtermixe.l  with  beach  and  all  the  varie- 
ties of  timber,  and  extends  nortliward  furth(>r  than  has  been  explored.    A  spur  of  it 
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put^-  rnto  the  interior  of  tiie  state,  on  the  Little  Wabash,  above  Mavsville      Ocrn 
sional  clumps  ot  stunted  cedar  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cliffs  that  ove'rhancr 'the  bot" 
turns,  but  no  pine   unless  it  exists  m  the  wild  regions  west  of  Uke  Michigan 

Jnubcr  not  only  -rows  much  more  rapidly  in  this  country  than  in  thp 'noithcn 
states,  but  It  decays  sooner  when  put  in  buildings,  fences,  or  is  in  any  way  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.  It  is  more  porous,  and  will  shruik  and  expand,  as  the 
wea  her  becomes  wet  or  dry,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  tinfber  of  New 
hi.::land.  This  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
owmg  >n  l«rt  to  the  quality  ot  the  timber.  Tiie  fences  require  to  be  newly  laid,  and  I 
one  third  otthe  rails  provided  anew,  in  a  period  of  from  seven  to  ten  vears  A  i 
shingled  root  requires  replacing  in  about  twelve  years.  This,  however',  may  not ' 
be  a  ta.r  estimate,  because  most  of  the  timber  is  prepared  hastily,  and  in  a  .^reen 
.tate.  Doubtless  with  proper  care  m  the  seasoning  and  in  the  preservation  it 
won  d  last  much  longer  limber  is  ordmarily  required  tbr  four  purposes:  fencincr, 
building,  fuel,  and  mechanical  operations.  Kails  is  almost  the  only  article  used 
for  fencing.  In  making  a  plantation  in  this  mode,  there  is  a  area t  waste  of  tim- 
b.,-r;  nor  will  a  man  witii  a  moderate  capital,  and  with  the  burden  of  an  increasiuT 
lami  y,  stop  o  make  experiments.  He  must  have  fields  enclosed,  and  takes  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  method  by  cutting  down  the  most  convenient  timber  and 
making  rails. 

The  first  buildings  put  up  are  cabins  made  of  logs,  slightly  hewn  on  two  side== 
and  the  corners  notched  togetiier.  They  are  made  sin-le  or  double  with  a  space 
between,  acconhng  to  the  enterprize,  ability,  or  taste  of  the  owner;  and  the  chim- 
ney IS  built  of  sticks  of  wood  plastered  with  mud  or  clay  mortar.  The  ne.xt  sten 
m  adv.mce  is  a  log  house.  This  is  also  made  of  lojs  more  accurately  hewn  on  ' 
two  sides  than  those  ot  the  cabin,  with  a  teamed  orshingle  roof,  and  a  brick  or  i 
-stone  chiinney  ;  a  1  the  out-houses  are  at  first  put  up  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
P  -r  ectly  obvious  tnat  this  mcle  ot  building  sweeps  off  vast  quantities  of  timber 
i.at  by  a  more  judicious  and  economical  plan  would  be  saved  for  othor  purposes 
In  a  few  years  brick,  and  ,n  some  instances  stone,  will  take  the  place  of  these  rude 
and  in.s.shapen  piles  of  timber.  This  begins  to  take  effect,  to  a  considerable  e.v- 
tent,  in  tf.ose  counties  where  the  people  have  obtained  the  means,  for  brick  and 
rame  houses  are  fast  erecting.  The  substratum  of  the  soil  in  any  place  is  excel- 
T,"^  ':'  ^,'''^'.  :'"V"  T'^  °/'r '"  ^^f'  >"«-^'^^"^t,ble  quantities  of  limestone  exist. 
I  he  uaste  ot  timber  tor  bu,ldin:rs  then  will  be  greatly  lessened,  as  the  country 
ucivances  in  improsement,  population,  i.nd  wealth.  •' 

As  in  all  countries  where  the  population  have  been  accustomed  to  burn  excessive 
•iuantitie-s  of  wood  before  they  emigrate,  and  where  they  live  in  cold  and  onen 
cabin.s  tuere  is  a  great  waste  of  timber  fi.r  fuel.  This  will  be  remedied  as  the 
people  obtam  close  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  make  use  of  proper  economy  in 
this  article.  In  almost  every  direction  through  the  country  there  are  inexhaustible 
stores  of  stone-coal  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Tiiere  is  fuel  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  fur  stcarn-engines,  without  limits. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Illmois  dot^>s  not  la>wur  under  a.s  great  inronvenipuces 
tor  timber,  as  many  have  supposed.  If  provision  is  made  fbr  the  first  fitly  years 
uture  supplies  will  be  abundant.  Timber  may  be  artificially  produced  with'littk' 
troiible  or  expense,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent  The  black  locust,  a  native  growth 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  may  be  raised  from  the  seed  with  far  less  lalwur  than  a 
nursery  of  apple-trees;  and  as  it  is  of  very  rapid  trrowth,  and  a  valuable  and  last- 
ma:  timber  for  fencmg,  buildina-s,  and  boat.-,  it  must  claim  the  attention  of  farmer'^ 
Aireacy  it  forms  one  of  the  cleanliest  and  most  beautiful  shades,  and  when  in 
blosso.m  presents  a  rich  prospect,  and  a  most  delicious  fragrance.  j 

BOTTOM  LANDS,  OR  ALLUVION.  j 

The  term  "bottom"  is  used  throughout  the  west  to  denote  the  alluvial  soil  on 
the  margin  of  rivers,  usually  called  "  intervals"  in  the  eastern  state.s.     Portions  of  '. 
;  tins  description  of  land  are  fiovved,  tbr  a  longer  or  sliorfer  period,  when  the  rivers  ' 
rare  full.    Probably  one  tenth  of  the  bottom  lands  are  of  this  description;  for  though 
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the  water  may  noL  itxind  to:  any  length  of  time,  it  prevnnts  settlement  and  culti- 
vation, thoiigii  It  docs  not  iiiiornipt  the  fri'ow  tii  of  timber  and  vegetation.  These 
tracts  are  on  tiie  bottoras  of  the  W'abaijh,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  lilinois,  and  all  the  in- 
terior rivers. 

When  the  rivers  rise  above  their  ordinary  heiglit,  tiie  waters  of  the  smaller 
streams  which  are  baciced  up  by  the  freshets  of  the  former,  break  over  their  banks, 
and  cover  all  the  luw  grcrj'ids.  H-ore  they  stand  for  a  lev;  days,  or  for  many  weeks, 
especi-illy  towards  the  bhilfc^;  for  it  is  a  strikmg  fact  in  Uic  geology  of  the  western 
country, 'that  all  the  river  boctoms  are  higher  on  the  margins  of  the  streams  than 
at  some  distance  back.  Whenever  increase  of  population  shall  create  a  demand 
for  tiiis  species  of  soil,  ihe  mo;t  of  it  can  be  reclaimed  ot  Cumparatively  small  ex- 
pense. Its  fv.rti!i'y  will  be  :re\haiistible,  and  if  the  v.aters  from  the  rivers  could 
be  shut  out  by  dykes  or  levees,  the  soil  would  be  perfectly  dry.  Most  of  the  small 
lakes  on  tlie  American  BotioM  di'-appear  in  tiie  summer,  and  leave  a  deposit  cf 
vegetable  matter  uadcrgoing  decomposition,  or  a  luxuriant  coat  of  weeds  and  grass. 

As  the  prairies  mostly  lie  between  the  streams  tliat  drain  tlie  country,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  large  ones  is  usually  level.  Here  are  formed  small  ponds  and  lakes 
after  the  winter  and  spring  rains,  which  remain  to  be  drawn  otT  by  evaporation,  or 
absorbed  by  the  soil.  Hence  tiic  middle  of  the  large  level  prairies  are  wet,  and 
for  several  weeks  portions  of  them  arc  covered  with  water.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience completely,  and  r^'iider  all  this  portion  of  soil  dry  and  productive,  only 
requires  a  ditch  or  drain  of  two  or  tiireo  feet  deep  to  be  cut  into  the  nearest  ravine. 
In  many  instances,  a  single  furrow  with  the  plough  would  drain  many  acres.  At 
present  this  species  of  inundated  bind  offers  no  inconvenience  to  the  people,  except 
in  the  production  of  miasm,  niid  e\o!i  that,  perhaps,  becomes  too  much  diluted  with 
the  atmosphere  to  produce  mischief  before  it  reaches  the  settlements  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  prairie.  Hen-'e  the  inference  is  correct  that  the  inundated  lands  pre- 
sent fewer  obstacles  to  the  settleiiicnt  and  growth  of  the  country,  and  can  be  re- 
claimed at  much  less  expense,  llian  tiie  swamps  and  salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic 
states. 

The  surface  of  the  alluviai  bottoms  is  not  entirely  level.  In  some  places  it  re- 
sembles alternate  waves  of  tlio  orpan,  and  looks  as  though  the  waters  had  left  their 
deposit  in  ridges,  and  retired.  The  p^Mion  of  bottom  land  capable  of  present  cul- 
ti\ation,  and  on  which  the  waters  never  stand,  if,  at  any  extreme  freshet,  it  is  cov- 
ered, is  a  soil  of  exiiaust!rs,s  fertility  ;  a  soil  that  tor  ages  past  has  been  gradually 
deposited  by  tiie  annual  tloods.  Its  average  depth  on  the  American  Bottom  is  from 
twenty  to  tweiiLy-fue  I'eel.  I^gs  of  wood,  and  other  indications,  are  found  at 
that  depth.  The  sod  dug  trom  wells  on  these  bottoms,  produces  luxuriantly  tlie 
first  year. 

The  most  extensive  and  fertile  tract,  of  this  description  of  soil,  in  this  state,  is 
the  Anieriran  Button:,  a  name  it  received  when  it  constituted  the  western  boundary 
of  the  United  IStat'-S,  and  wiiich  it  lias  ruLaiiied  ever  since.  It  commences  at  the 
continence  of  the  Kaskaskia  river  with  the  Mississippi,  and  extends  northwardly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  ^ilissouri ;  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  blulTs,  which 
in  some  places  are  .sandy  and  in  others  rocky,  and  which  vary  from  50  to  200  feet 
in  height.  This  bottom  is  akiut  "T'O  miles  in  length,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
about  4">0  square  miles,  or  :i-~^,(KKI  wjuare  acres.  On  tlie  margin  of  tiic  river  is  a 
strip  of  heavy  timber,  witli  a  rank  uiidorgrowtii :  this  extends  from  a  half  to  two 
miles  in  width,  and  from  tli'-nce  to  the  biuil's  Ls  generally  prairie.  No  soil  can  ex- 
ceed this  in  fertility,  many  puts  of  it  having  been  under  cultivation  for  more  than 
a  century  without  the  least  apparent  deterioration. 

The  only  objection  tiiat  can  bi^  o:ieri:-d  to  this  tract,  is  its  unhealthiness.  This 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  t!ie  lands  directly  on  the  marfrin  of  the  river  being 
higher  than  those  under  the  bin!"-  wli'Te  t.he  water,  after  leaving  the  former,  sutn 
sides,  and  tonus  [vjiids  and  lagoon--,  which  during  tlie  summer  stagnate  and  tiirow 
oft"  noxious  ctllu'.  ia.  Tliese,  however,  might  at  a  trillmg'  expense  bo  drained  bv 
lateral  canals  cotiununicating  witli  t!ie  rivers. 

Tiie  first  setth'incnt  of  tliis  state  w;is  commenced  upon  the  tract  of  land  above 
described,  and   its  uncommon  fertility  gave  emigrants  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
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whole  country.  Cultivation  has  no  doubt  rendered  this  tract  more  salubrious  than 
tuniierly :  and  the  extension  of  agriculture,  torjether  with  the  construction  of 
drains  and  canals,  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  eligible  in  the  States.  The  old 
iiihabiUuits  advise  the  emigrants  not  to  phmt  corn  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
their  dwellings,  as  its  exuberant  foliage  prevents  the  sun  from  dispelling  the  dele- 
terious vapours. 

Coal  exists  in  abundance  on  this  alluvion,  and  the  bluffs  which  bound  it.  It  has 
been  mined  to  some  extent  for  several  years  past,  and  carried  to  St.  Louis.  The 
{juantity  hauled  there  in  v.agons  in  183(3  amounted  to  about  300,0110  bushels.  A 
mil-road  is  now  making  from  the  coal-mines  to  the  jNIississippi  river  opposite  St. 
Louis,  f^r  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  transportation  of  the  mineral  to  that  city. 
At  the  mine  a  new  town  is  about  to  be  laid  out,  called  Pittsburg.  Besides  the 
.\inerican  Bottom,  there  are  otlicr  tracts  which  resemble  it  in  its  general  character, 
but  which  are  much  less  extensive. 

It  would  lead  to  a  particularity  beyond  the  limits  of  this  sketch,  to  go  into  a  de- 
tailed description  of  all  the  bodies  of  excellent  land  in  Illinois.  For  not  only  here, 
but  all  over  the  Western  Country,  the  lands  seem  to  be  distributed  in  bodies,  either 
of  rich  or  sterile,  level  or  broken  lands.  The  Military  Bounty  Tract,  the  country 
on  Rock  river,  the  Sangamon  country,  &c.,  are  all  familiarly  spoken  of  for  their 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  have  each  their  advocates,  who,  suayed  by  various  predi- 
lections, extol  the  advantages  of  that  section  to  wliicii  they  are  attached.  On  the 
Illinois,  the  ICaskaskia,  tlie  Fox  river,  on  the  Kankakee,  and  the  Embuiras,  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Wabash,  and  on  all  the  considerable  streams  of  this  state, 
there  are  large  bodies  of  first-rate  lands.  On  the  Grand  Prairie,  the  Mound  Prai- 
rie, the  prairie  upon  which  the  Marine  Settlement  is  located,  and  that  occupied  by 
i)ic  sociviy  of  Christians  from  New  England,  are  exceedingly  rich  tracts.  Tiie 
fnllowing  description  of  the  Military  Bounty  Lands,  the  Rock  river  country,-,  and 
tlie  region  on  the  Sangamon  river,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  situation,  natural  fea- 
tures, productions,  capacities  for  settlements,  &c.,  of  each  district. 

MILITARY  BOUNTY  TRACT. 

The  region  generally  denominated  the  Military  Bounty  Tract,  was  surveyed 
during  the  years  l~<l."j  and  I'-IG,  and  the  greater  part  subsequently  appropriated  in 
hjunties  to  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  who  served  in  the  late  war  betv.'een 
the  Taited  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Mississippi 
and  Illinois,  and  extends  from  tlieir  junction  due  north  by  a  meridian  line,  denomi- 
nated tlie  fourth  principal  meridian,  1G9  miles,  presenting  an  irregular  curvilinear 
triangle,  the  acute  angle  of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers.  From 
tliis  point  the  two  rivers  diverge,  so  as  to  make  a  distance  of  'JO  miles  between  the 
e.xtrenie  points  of  the  northern  boundary.  Jlalf-uay  between  the  extremes,  the 
width  is  H4  miles.  The  base  line  running  due  cast  and  west,  and  commencing 
seven  miles  above  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi,  and  terminating  at  the  Illinois,  about 
foiiT  miles  below  Beardstown,  intersects  the  fourth  principal  meridian  at  right 
angles  73  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  and  is  'y2 
miles  long.  The  whole  tract,  according  to  the  public  surveys,  contains  "207  entire 
townships,  of  six  miles  square,  and  Gl  fractional  townshi])s,  containing  together 
'),3G0,UltO  acres,  of  which  3,.500,000  hive  been  appropriated  in  mil:tary  bounties. 
The  residue  consists  partly  of  tractional  sections,  bordering  on  the  rivers,  partly  of 
fractional  quarter-sections,  bordering  oa  the  to'.vnship  lines,  containing  more  or  less 
than  IGO  acres,  and  partly  of  lands^that  were  returned  by  tlie  public  surveyors  as 
unfit  for  cultivation  ;  but  there  are  also  large  reservations  not  coming  within  the 
above  exception,  being  the  overplus  of  lands  after  satisfying  the  military  claims, 
subjf'ct  to  entry  and  purch  ise  as  other  cunLfress  lands. 

This  tract  of  country  lies  bL>twe<-n  o-^"  .')!',  and  IP  'W  of  north  latitude,  and  13° 
west  longitude  frum  Washington  City,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  for  '2')r> 
miles  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  liir  ahmit  the  same  distance  on  the  south-cast  by 
the  Illinois.  Thus  do  these  two  great  rivers,  in  their  diveriring  course,  witii  Rock 
river  approximating  from  the  nortli,  form  a  spacious  peninsula,  furnishing  a  border 
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to  the  bounty  lands  by  a  sheet  of  navigable  waters  for  steamboats  more  tlmn  500 
miles  in  extent,  leaving  no  part  of  the  tract  more  than  45  miles,  and  tiie  greater 
part  not  exce-jding  20  miles  trum  steamboat  naviiration. 

The  water  conununication  now  about  to  be  conipiuted  between  Uie  Mis-^issinpi 
and  the  lakes,  by  means  of  the  Illinois  and  Cliicago  canal,  must  eventually  great!  v 
mcrease  the  value  ol  the  bounty  lands,  by  a&rdmo-  a  choice  of  markets  for  their 
products,  either  at  Chicago,  Detroit,  Bufiklo,  i\eu-Vork,  -Montreal,  or  Quebec  bv 
way  ot  the  Illinois  canal  and  the  lakes,  or  by  tlie  natural  channels  of  the  river's  at 
5^t.  Louis  and  Aew-Urkans. 

In  the  interior  of  the  tract,  and  traversing  it  in  various  directions,  are  several 
rivers  and  creeks  oi  less  consequence,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  those 
great  water-courses  which  form  its  boundary  lines,  but  nevertheless  of  trreat  utility 
m  other  respects  tothe  settlements  m  tlieir  vicinity.  Of  Uiese,  Spoon,  Henderson 
Ldwards,  and  Pope  s  rivers,  and  Crooked,  Kiekap,x)  or  Red  End,  Copperas,  Otter 
M  Kee  s,  M  Craney  s,  Iladley's,  Mill,  and  Hear  creek-  are  the  most  considerable 
Inere  are  also  many  other  suialler  streams,  generallv  tributaries  to  tiiose  already 
mentioned,  ahordmg  suflicient  ()ovver  for  mills  and  other  machinery. 

Considerable  bodies  of  timber  are  to  be  Ibund  on  tiie  mar.^ins  of  all  the'se  streams 
with  but  tew  exceptions,  the  lands  of  which  are  o-enerally  broken,  and  the  soil  not 
so  productive  as  that  of  the  adjac^Mit  prairies.  And  it  may  be  remarked  m  general 
m  relation  to  the  blutis  ot  the  .Mississippi  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  those  upon  the 
smaller  rivers,  that  they  exhibit  a  surface  tcK)  ruu<rh  to  be  cultivated,  and  a  soil  too 
thin  for  successiul  tillage.  The  lulls,  or  blurts  as  they  are  called  m  this  country 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  on  ttic  margins  of  tiie  .Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers,  are  generally  neither  very  high  nor  p'^'cipitous,  and  very  rarely  approach 
tiie  water  s  edge.  The  bottoms  between  the  rivt-r  and  bluils  are  Generally  alluvial 
and  expand  Irom  one  to  five  miles  in  widtli.  Two-tliirds  of  these  bottom  lands  are 
subject  to  occasional  inundation  from  hi-h  water;  and  when  this  happens  the  river 
IS  seen  gradually  to  rise  for  several  successive  days,  until  the  channel  witliin  the 
banks  is  no  longer  capable  of  conLiinmg  tiie  immense  accumulation  of  waters  from 
above,  at  which  time  they  burst  over  the  banks  in  all  directions,  extendmg  them- 
selves from  biutrto  blull  in  all  the  terrific  grandeur  of  a  mi-hty  river.  Arram 
they  gradually  recede,  until  they  are  confined  witi.in  the  ordmaFv  channel  Wlien 
these  inundations  occur  as  late  as  the  months  of  June  and  JulV,  a  sickly  season 
arising  from  the  noxious  vapours  engendered  by  a  decay  of  veje'tation,  may  be  ex- 
pected in  these  and  cont.guuus  parts  of  tiie  country  ;  but  if  earlv,  and  the  bottoms 
become  dry  before  the  hot  season  commences,  no  difference  in'tlie  health  of  the 
innabitants  is  expected  to  ensue  on  that  uccomit. 

Of  the  military  tract,  ab^ut  twotlnrds  may  be" set  down  as  prairie  land,  and  the 
remaming  one-tnird  as  timber  land.  Tiie  detached  groves,  or  tliose  which  are 
found  occas'.onally  as  inlands  m  the  pra.nes.  and  those  at  the  heads  or  sources  of 
the  streams,  generally  piuiuce  the  nnest  timber,  with  a  soil  mostly  of  o-ood  quality 
and  not  untretiuently  very  rich,  fhe  soil  on  the  prairies  is  !iood,'and"a  larr?e  por- 
tion or  It  may  be  considered  as  first-rate,  having  either  a  black  vegetable  "mould 
or  a  dark  sandy  loam,  from  U  to  ^1)  inches  deep,  ^renerallv  bedded  on  a  stiffyellow 
c  ay.  ^lany  of  the  pra.nes  are  ot  convement  dimensions  for  tiirmin?  operations 
others  too  large  at  present,  and  again  we  find  many  only  lar-e  enoucrh  for  a  sincrfe 

The  emigrant,  in  travelling  over  this  delightful  reirion  in  tlie  spring  and  summer 
montlis.  will  crenerally  see  timber  either  before  h.m  or  to  L'le  ri^htSr  left,  withm 
a  few  miles,  but  he  will  occasionally  afler  descending  one  of  our  beautiful  slope 
to  the  xerdant  valley  beneath,  tlirough  which  the  gentle  rivulet  is  meandermcr  it. 
course  with  it.-  rtowerv  b-.rder,  get  a.s  ,t  were  out  of  tiie  siirht  of  land,  while  his 
vision  IS  bounded  only  by  trie  b  ue  iiurix-.i.  above,  and  nut  a  tree  can  be  disci vered  I 

Mt^Jl^pH-'  '""'";        ■)''"''!'  ';'■'■"  *'^'  ^P?^--^''----  the  summit  of  the  oppo  I 
site  slope,  his  vision  is  relieved  with  the  green  forests  up.,n  his  ri-iit  and  left    and 
a  cluster  ot  beautilul  island  groves  immediately  m  the  advance   wh  the     varied 
shrubbery  in  full  bl^ai,  scatfring  its  fragrance  for  many  a  inilJ  around  :  tiie  prai- 
rie, m  Uie  mean  time,  bcmg  covered  with  u  smootii  green  coat  of  grass,  and  innu- ! 
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Kierable  flowers  of  every  variety  and  hue,  which  blossom  and  decay  in  succession, 
!Vo:n  tlio  first  opening'  of  spring  until  the  severe  r'rosts  of  winter. 

The  bounty  lands  extend  f:-orn  north  to  south  over  abcut  two  and  a  half  desfrees 
of  latitude,  the  medium  of  which  exceeds  t'urty  degrees  north,  and  afford  a  climate 
not  uncon^'en:al  Lo  the  constitution  of  men  from  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
Tlie  climate  i-eems  also  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  emigrants  from 
Kentucky,  Ter,ne&see,  and  the  Carolina^,  who,  m  the  general,  enjoy  as  good  health 
as  those  frr-m  the  more  northern  states.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  which  ought  not  to 
be  di<iruised,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  on  the  margins  of  the  Missisi^ippi  and 
Illuuns  rivers,  as  well  as  those  up-on  tlie  banks  of  tiie  smaller  streams,  including' 
such  also  as  border  u|K)n  the  large,  flat,  wot  prairies,  may  be  reciioned  among  the 
situations  most  unfavourab'e  'o  health.  The  stagnant  v/aters  which  sometimes 
rt'inain  after  the  overflowings  of  these  rivers,  not  unfrequently  produce  pestilential 
vapours,  proceeding  from  putrescent  vegetable  substances,  which  very  often  engen- 
der niaiiL''nant  fevers  and  agues,  aad  prove  destructive  to  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  newly  settled  emigrant  and  his  tamily.  Habitations  should,  therefore,  at  the 
conirnencement  of  a  settlement  be  as  tiir  removed  as  convenient,  from  stagnant 
waters,  and  low,  rich,  alluvial  grounds,  wliich  are  thickly  shaded  by  forest  trees, 
and  located  on  more  open  and  elevated  ground,  where  air  and  water  can  be  enjoyed 
in  their  native  purity.  Lands  of  this  description,  which,  in  a  sluce  of  nature,  prove 
most  injurious  to  health,  when  dryiued,  opened  to  the  sun,  and  cleared  of  tlie  trees 
and  rank  weeds,  which  generally  grow  upon  them,  have  otien  become  salubrious 
places  of  habitation.  But  the  new  coiner  should  be  aware  betbre  lie  is  acclimated, 
that  it  is  a  daneeroirs  experiment  to  attempt  the  improvement.  But  of  this  quality, 
there  is  a  small  part  only  of  the  v,'hole  tract,  most  of  the  residue  furnishing  situa- 
tions 03  healthful  as  any  part  cf  the  NVestern  Country,  old  Kentucky  not  excepted. 

Taking  all  the  Ikiunty  Trad  togetlier,  and  there  is  no  region  of  country  in  the 
we.-.t  more  eligibly  situated  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
lands  everywiiere,  with  but  ll-w  exceptions,  are  of  the  best  ([uality,  and  in  a  man- 
ner surrounded  by  a  sheet  of  navigable  waters;  and  the  country  exhibits  a  climate 
of  great  variety  for  the  space  occupied ;  whereby  its  productions  are  varied,  and 
thf»  means  of  tratVic  greatly  increased  and  facilitated.  Lands  of  excellent  quality 
may  yet  b*'  had  at  the  government  price  of  ,'$L2.3  per  acre,  in  desirable  parts  of  the 
country,  so  that  means  of  wealth,  or  at  least  of  a  comfortable  competence,  are  still 
\ulliin  the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  opulent.  What  motives  of  advance- 
uii'iit  are  here  held  out  to  the  industrious  and  skilful  cultivator  of  the  soil — what 
pro  pects  of  wealth  to  the  industrious  mechanic  and  enterprizing  merchant — what 
a  Wide  field  of  speculation  is  not  in  fact  here  presented  to  the  view  of  the  wliole 
people  of  the  west ! 

In  lIks  region  there  are  but  few  springs;  but  water  may  be  plentifully  obtained 
anywhere  on  the  smooth  prairies,  by  digging  from  fifteen  to  torty  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  well  water  is  pure  and  salutary,  and  generally  preferred  to  the 
spring  water.  The  surface  of  the  ground  everywhere  in  this  country  is  remarka- 
bly iree  from  stones,  except  on  the  rivers,  creeks,  and  branches,  in  which  many 
good  quarries  are  found  both  of  lime  and  s;indstone.  With  the  exception  of  stone- 
coal,  there  are  no  mines  on  the  Military  'J'ract.  Some  specimens  of  iron,  lead, 
and  copper  ere  have  occasionally  been  picked  up,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
ju.-tity  the  belief  that  any  discoveries  will  be  made  worthy  of  pursuit. 

The  agricultural  productions  of  this  pxirt  of  Illinois  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oat.-,  barley,  potatoes,  hemp,  tla.v,  <SlC.  The  tame  grasses,  such  as  timothy,  red 
clover,  red  top  or  herd's  grass,  and  blue  grass,  are  also  now  cultivated  to  some 
extent,  and  so  tar  succeed  well.  The  principal  articles  produced  for  exportation 
consist  of  horses,  beef  cattle,  milch  cows,  live  hogs,  barrelled  beef  and  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  hides,  butter,  Indian  corn,  wluMt,  and  flour.  Si>me  of  the  backwojdsmen, 
also,  still  continue  to  carry  on  a  considerable  tratlic  with  the  merchants,  in  deer- 
skins and  tiirs,  such  as  otter,  muskrat,  and  racccKin,  ami  in  honey  and  beeswax. 
Some  farmers  have  been  freijuently  known  to  make  more  money  in  this  way,  tiian 
from  the  product  of  their  farms. 

The  disposition  of  so  much  of  this  fine  country  tor  military  rewards,  lias  very 
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j  much  reUirded  its  spttic-nient.  Most  of  the  titles  have  loufr  since  departed  froin  the 
I  soldiers  for  whuL^c  benetit  the  donations  were  mudc.  :Maiiy  thousand  quarter  sec- 
;  tions  have  been  sold  by  the  state  for  taxes,  and  are  past  redemption.  Much  of  it 
J  IS  in  the  hands  cf  non-residents,  w  lio  hold  it  at  prices  to<3  exorbitant  to  command 
i  sale.  Some  have  doubted  the  ie^^aiity  of  the.se  sales  at  auction  for  taxes ;  but  able 
I  lawyers,  and  those  whc  have  investigated  the  business,  have  expressed  the  opinion 
j  that  "tax  titles"  are  valid.  Within  the  last  two  years  th,e  Milit<iry  Tract  has 
I  received  a  great  acressicn  to  itii  pjpuiacion.  A  lar<,n;  quantity  of  these  military 
'  lands  are  now  owned  by  a  compai:y,  who  have  a  land-oilicc  opened  at  Quincy,  and 
olier  tracts  at  fruin  three  to  t.-n  dollars  per  acre.  About  Lhreo-firths  of  the  quarter 
sections  have  been  appropriated  as  militarv  bounties.  The  reniiiinder  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  manner  e^  otiicr  public  lands.  South  of  the  base  line,  which 
passes  across  the  tract  throu;;ti  Schuyler  and  Adams  counties,  the  public  lands 
have  been  cliered  for  sale.  Korth  of  that  line  there  is  much  excellent  land  yet 
lor  sale.  ' 

A  scientific  gentleman,  who  has  recently  exaniiued  the  central  parts  of  the 
Military  Bounty  Tract,  lias  given  the  following  as  the  geological  structure  of  the 
upland  prairies  in  that  region.  That  the  sameVencral  structure  prevails  throu'rh- 
out  the  entire  peninsula  (between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers),  and  all  the 
central  and  northern  parti  of  the  state,  is  most  probable.  1st.  Vegetable  muuld, 
formed  by  the  decompc-sition  of  grass  upon  tiie  oriirmal  clav  soil,  8^to  30  inches' 
2d.  Pure  yellow  clay,  3  to  S  feet:  3d.  Gravelly  clnv,  mixed  with  pebbles,  4  to 
10  feet:  4th.  Limestone  rock,  2  to  I'Jfeet:  5th.  Shale,  covering  a  stratum  of 
bituminous  coal  generally  4  to  5  feet  thick:  <ith.  Soapstone:  then  sandstone. 
The  bed  of  limestone  seems  la  be  universal  in  this  region,  it  havintf  been  disco- 
vered in  all  the.  wells  that  have  been  dug,  and  in  all  the  banks  of  water-courses  of 
any  magnitude. 

An  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  persons  at  the  east,  that  the  prairies  here  are 
of  a  light,  spongy  nature,  wit!:out  .solidity  or  firmness.  The  notion  has  probahlv 
been  gathered  from  the  boir<ry  prairies  of  Ohio.  But  no  land  of  tiiis  sort,  we  are 
assured,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Military  Tract,  if  we  except  the  marshes  upon  the 
margins  of  rivers.  The  substratum  b.dng  clay,  the  surface  is  as  firm  and  dry  as 
any  of  the  limestone  lands  of  iV-nnsylvania  or  Maryland,  and  in  many  respects  is 
of  a  similar  character  to  the  best  m  i-'rederick  county,  in  the  latter  state. 

ROCK  RIVER  COUNTRY. 

That  portion  of  Illinois,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  watered  bv 
Rock  river  and  its  branches,  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Rock  River  Country. 
It  is  a  fertile  agricultural  reirion.  condnninir  all  the  advanUiges  of  a  rich  and  fruft- 
ful  soil,  a  healthy  and  temi^erate  climate,  a  fine  navigable  river,  and  clear  perennial 
streams,  aflording  excellent  milUeat^,  t/jgether  with  many  of  the  most  useful  and 
important  minerals. 

Rock  river  rises  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  about  midway  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Wisconsin  river.  \u  course-  in  Illinois  is  nearly  1>()  miles  in  extent.  °  It 
receives  its  most  im[)ortant  tributary,  the  IV-katonica,  from  the  lead-mine  renon 
of  Wisce.isin  Territory,  a  few  mihs  below  the  northern  boundary  of  the  srate. 
The  Rock  River  Country  rnav  be  considered  a.s  emhracin^r  not  only  t'he  parts  which 
border  immediately  upon  that  stream,  but  all  those  [H)rlious  of  the' surrounding-  ter- 
ritory that  may  contribute  directly  to  the  dcvelopement  and  employment  of  the 
resources  of  the  Rock  river  valley. 

In  this  view  may  be  inchidisl  tlH>  ininoral  wealth  an<I  agricultural  advantarrcs  of 
the  Pekatonica  and  it^  branches,  the  pnxluct^  of  which  must  eventually  tincrtheir 
way  to  market  on  the  b<^)soni  of  Kijck  river;  but  also  the  mineral  reirion  around 
Calena  and  Duhuqut?,  which  will,  s.H)nrr  or  later,  be  cuuiiected  by  close  links  of 
interest  and  necessity  with  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  c.^-il  and  general  manufa 
turing  advantages  in  the  neiuddK.urho.-l  of  the  mouth  of  Rock  rTver.  Under  the 
same  general  head  we  may  also  ineiudo  the  tine  agricultural  country  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mi.-^sissippi,  extending  from  the  Indian  reservation  on  the  Iowa  to  tJie 
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waters  of  the  Wabepisipimecon,  which  will  look  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  town  located  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  river  for  its  market. 

The  bottom-lands  of  tliese  streams,  most  usually  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
cannot  be  surpassed  m  fertility.  Besides  other  causes  which  have  combined  for 
centuries  to  produce  the  same  result,  the  wash  of  the  blutls  enriches  the  plain 
below  by  its  deposit,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  depth  of  soil  in  places  is  alWost 
incredible.  Like  the  great  American  Bottom  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river, 
which  h;us  been  cultivated  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  fertility  of  mo<t  of 
the  Rock  river  and  Upper  Mississippi  bottoms  is  indestructible.  On'such  a  soil 
under  proper  cultivation,  lOU  bushels  of  corn  and  40  bushels  of  wh^-at  to  the  acre 
could  be  raised  with  facility.  With  the  most  careless  kind  of  culture,  where  the 
firmers  do  not  thmk  of  applying  the  hoe  after  planting,  and  run  the  ploutrh  through 
but  twice,  the  average  corn  crop  is  about  50  or  60  bushels  per  acre,  'fhe  soil  on 
the  brow  of  the  blufis,  as  might  be  e.xpected  from  the  unceasing  washing  of  a^es,  is 
thin  and  unprotluctive;  but  when  you  ascend  to  the  elevated  table-Ian^— which  is 
generally  characteristic  of  the  blutls  after  you  leave  the  breaks,  fulli^^s  formed  by 
spruigs  and  drains  on  the  edge  of  the  blufis,— you  will  find,  most*usuallv,  a  soil  of 
,  tlie  richest  kind— high  and  dry,  and  fanned,  in  the  warmest  days  of  summer  bv 
I  breezes  of  the  most  refreshing  character.  These  breezes,  however,  are  converted 
into  pretty  cold  winds  in  v.'inter. 

The  greatest  objection  made  to  the  Rock  river  country  is  the  alleged  scarcity  of 
timber.     What  is  termed  the  "grand  prairie,"  commencing  in  the""  lower  part  of 
Illinois  and  reaching  to  Lake  Superior,  touches  Rock  riverln  several  places,  and 
some  of  it-s  wide-strctching  arms  partially  separated  from  the  par.^nt  prairie  by 
occasional  groves,  cross  that  stream.     These  extensive  meadows  form  an  obstacle 
,  at  this  time  to  thi;  dense  settlement  of  those  portions  where  the  predominance  of 
;  pruirie  over  limber  is  too  great;  but  the  time  will  come,  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
,  t.mt  when  emigrants  will  rush  to  the  large  prairies  with  almost  as  inuch  ea^Terness 
,  o-s  they  now  avoid  them.  ° 

i  Bufwithout  reference  to  the  prospective  settlement  of  tlie  prairies,  the  e.xi'^tence 
of  Liese  large  meadows  in  the  neighbourho<jd  can  form  no  reasonable  objection  to 
t/.e  settlement  of  such  portions  as  are  timbered.  Of  these  there  are  thousands  of 
Mtuitions  in  the  Rock  river  country,  where  plenty  of  timber  in  proximity  to  prairi-s 
,  will  cr.ve  settlers  the  adrantiigcs  of  timber  and  prairie  united;  and  if  the  ar<Tument 
t.e  a  g.xl  one  that  the  large  prairies  cannot  be  settled  without  recourse  to  the 
w.vxUaiK.s,  that  very  tact  should  tlirm  a  strong  inducement  for  the  early  spttlement 
ol  Uie  more  favoured  portions.  But  reflecting  and  experienced  men  sav  that  no 
apprehensions  need  be  felt  about  the  supply  of  timbor  fbr  the  wants  of  the' country 
au(.  that  so  i-ir  as  Reck  Island  county  is  concerned,  it  has  a  greater  proportion  of 
tiinber  than  the  counties  in  its  vicinity.  .  i 

Tlie  portion  of  country  south  and  south-east  of  Rock  river  is  comparativelv 
deficient  in  timber,  exce!)t  where  the  waters  of  Green  river,  Edwards,  and  Hen- 
der^on,  carry  belLs  of  it  along  their  various  windinL^.  Up  Rock  river  the  timber 
is  in  many  places  of  the  finest  character,  and  convenient  of  access  to  the  river 
ilown  which  it  could  be  rutted  with  ease.  ' 

The  bluff  which  Ibrms  the  principal  {wrtion  of  the  strip  of  land  between  Rock 
river  and  the  Mississippi,  trom  Albany  in  Whiteside  county  down  to  near  the 
mouth  of  the  former  stream,  a  distance  of  S'l  miles,  is,  with  one  or  two  slin-ht  ex- 
ceptions, covered  plentifully  with  good  timber.  Tiiis  woodland,  aithouo-li  "broken 
m  many  places  by  gullies  which  carry  off  water  to  the  prairie  bottoms,  fs  in  trene- 
ral  excellent  wheat  land.  " 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  ^Mississippi,  fur  about  ten  miles  above  Ro^k  Mand   and  ' 
twenty  or  tliirty  below,  the  bluff  falls  gently  into  bottoms  of  about  a  mile  wid^—  i 
trecpiently  iiit.ysectcd  with  spurs  and  groves  of  timber;  and  altnrrether  fbrmin"-  a  ' 
succession  of  firm-sitcs  as  beautiful  ;is  the  eve  ever  saw  or  the  heart  could  dosn-e. 
Inmiediately  back  of  these  sloping  bottoms,"  the  blulf  is  covereti  with  the  dense 
Inhage  of  stately  timber,  forming  a  rich  bordering  for  the  picture  of  scenic  loveli- 
ness below.     This  skirt  of  timber  varies  fi-om  one  to  two  miles  in  width.     Back  of 
It,  the  timber  is  scattered  into  little  patches  of  foliage,  dotting  the  interminable 
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prairies  as  they  sweep  off  in  beaiuital  anr]  ccean-iik» 
waters  of  the  luuo.     Tlie  timber  of  this  reg!o;i  coiu 


undulations,  westward  to  the 

- " —  r.^„.^..  coiijprises  the  usual  variety  of  the 

latitude — white  and  black  oak,  asii,  hickory,  elm,  lyiin,  cherry,  white  and  black 

walnut,  maple,  sugar  tree,  &c.     In  provision  for  huiklinfr  materials,  nature  has 

been  bountiful  to  tiie  Rock  River  Country.     Clay  for  brick%  limestone  of  the  finest 

quality,  and  freestone,  c.j.n  be  tbuiid  in  almost  any  neighbourho<xl. 

I      The  products  of  this  rcg-ion  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjoininn;  districts,  and 

,  are  raised  with  the  same  facility  as  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the^state.     A  cor- 

■  respondent  writes,  "I  have  not  seen  in  any  place  this  season,  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 

and  oats  to  surpnis,  and  but  fe\^  to  equal,  what  I  saw  near  Stephenson,  the  seat  of 

justice  of  Rock  Island  coun'y.     The  size  to  which  esculent  rooLs  have  grown  there 

IS  almost  incredible." 

Besides  the  agricultural  advantages  of  tliis  region  of  country,  .it  must  for  ever  be 

connected  witii,  and  interested  in  the  mineral  regions  above  if.     The  extent  of  the 

I  lead  region  will  perhaps  never  be  determined."  Tlic  mines  are  considered  ine.x- 

,  haustible,  and  eacli  succeeding  year  develcpcs  new  treasures,  inviting  the  hand  of 

enterprize,  and  excitmg  the  eager  appetite  of  discovery. 

The  mines  mostly  Vxrought  at  tliis  thue,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Dubuque,  Galena 
and  Mineral  Po.nt  on  the  i'el.atonica.     Taking  Rock  river  on  one  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Iowa  on  the  other,  tor  the  soutliern  limits  of  the  mineral  reo-ion 
(although  it  is  believed  to  extend  much  farther  south),  nortii  of  these  stream.s°lbr 
perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  west,  reaching  to  l^ke  Miciiigan  on  the  east,  and  a 
thousand  niiles  to  the  north  until  ytm  reach  the  ocean-like  shores  and  pure  waters 
!  of  Lake  Superiqr,  you  have  an  immense  territory,  already  known  to  possess  mines  of 
j  lead,  iron,  copper,  saltpetre,  *lc.,  tiie  value  of  wiiich  will  ever  be  beyond  calculation. 
I      Lead   and  copper  ore  have  been  found  ujion  otiier  tributaries  of  Rock  river 
I  besides   the   Pekatonica.     Upon  the   latter,  mines  of  the  richest  character  arp 
I  wrought  with  industry  and  success.     Copper  ore  Ims  been  raised  already  from  the 
j  mines  on  the  Pekatonica,  to  the  extent  of  about  '2U0,000  pounds.     Lead  has  been 
I  found  by  the  Indians  in  several  places  west  of  the  Mississippi,  not  tar  from  Rock 
I  r.-land.     Near  tbe  Wabepisipinieccn,  which  empties  into  the  xMississippi  about  30 
miles  above  tliat  island,  coppe'  and  iron  ore,  s^Utpetre,  epsom  salts,  and  a  tine  spe- 
cies of  variegated  alabaster,  have  lately  been  found.     On  the  shores  of  l^ke  Pepin. 
i  up  the  Mississippi,  near  the  Falls  of  St  Antliony,  iron  ore  exists  in  such  masses 
j  that  the  lake  may  almost  literally  be  called  '' iron-bound^     Iron  ore  and  stone-coal 
j  are  found  in  several  places  along  t!ie  Upper  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi.     The  latter 
I  article,'  of  a  good  quality,  pervades  the  Rock  river  bluffs  extensively,  and  will 
I  before  long,  become  a  vt-ry  iuijHjrtant  article  of  trade  with  the  lead-mines,  where 
;  the  country  is  destitute  of  it.     Tiie  recent  iinprovement  in  smelting  furnaces,  and 
the  contemplated   intnxliictioi:  of  steam-engines  to  drain  the  mines ~on  the  plan  of 
the  miners  of  Cornwall,  England,  which  mu>t  take  place  before  long,  will  cau-c 
the  consumption  of  an   immense  quantity  of  stone-coal.     They  now'^send  to  !St 
Louis  for  it,  and  freiglit  it  up  stream  .j(>()  miles.     It  will  not  bo  many  years  before 
the  business  of  smcltuiir  will  be  done  near  Uic  mouth  of  Rock  river  tor  nearly  all 
the  lead  regions  above,  from  tiie  circumstance  that  the  mineral  can  be  much  easrer 
floated  down  to  the  fitd,  llian  tiie  fuel  can  be  freighted  up  to  tiie  mineral.     This 
will  throw  into  the  lately  located  seat  of  justice  of  Rock  Island  county  an  immense 
trade,  which  is  not  generally  looked  uikju  as  being  alienable  from  tbe  immediate 
neiirhbi^urhood  of  tlie  mines. 

The  time  will  'come' when  the  facility  with  which  lead  can  be  obtained,  will 
cause  it  indirectly  to  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  country  in  a  thousand  ditTer- 
ent  shapes  ne'v  not  thought  of;  and  tlie  demand  becoming  comparatively  limitless 
will  cause  every  hill  and  valley  wfiere  there  are  signs  of  "mineral"  to  be  explored' 
and  iufinito  developoments  of  tlie  r-.-vjiirces  of  the  country,  now  enterin<'  only  into 
the  dreams  of  the  visionary,  wiil  gret't  tlie  acute  eye  of  enterprise.  ''When  we 
reflect  tiiat  tor  a  century  and  a  half  the  gold-mines  of  the  southern  states  lay  hid- 
den from  a  comparatively  dense  [xipulation,  it  should  rather  be  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  so  mucli  baa  already  b<'en  discovered  by  tlie  sparse  settlements  of  the 
lead  region. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  reofion  beino'  eminently  heallliv.  The  country  is 
Mi[)plied  bountifully  with  water  from  cixuJ  t^prings,  and  the  air  is  second  only  to 
rnuuiitain  air  in  purity.     It  is  even  thoiirrht  that  the  neighb-xirliood  of  Rock  Island 

will  one  day  be  the  roiort  of  rich  invaluLs,  and  the  man  of  lei^■urc  from  the  south 
on  account  of  its  double  charm  of  salubrity  of  atmosphere,  and  picturesqueness  of 
scenery.  The  existence  of  a  copious  white  sulphur  /fprins:  near  Rock  Island  of 
medical  virtues  eiiiial  perhaps  to  the  waters  of  any  of  the  celebrated  sprinn-s  in  the 
United  States,  gives  j-trength  to  the  idea. 

The  navigation  of  Rock  river  is  obctructcd  principally  by  the  rapids,  3|-  miles 
fruiii  iL<:  mouth;  upon  which,  however,  there  is  never  less  than  about  IS  inches 
v.'riter,  which  is  more  than  the  Ohio  river  affords  at  its  lowest  stages,  in  places. 
Several  enterprizing  individuals  have  it  in  contemplation  to  build  a  "steamboat  e.x- 
prcssly  for  navigating  Rock  river,  which  may  be  done  for  a  considerable  portion  ot 
the  year. 

^  A  circumstance  which  the  recent  survey  and  settlement  of  the  country  on  the 
Upper  Rock  river  ha^  but  lately  brought  to'view,  mny  and  will,  if  taken  advantaije 
of,  no  doubt,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Rock  River  Countr")-. 
It  is  ascertained  that  the  distance  from  tKe  city  of  Milwaukee  on  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  Rock  river,  is  only  about  50  miles,  and  over  a  couutry 
well  calculated  for  making  eitiier  a  canal  or  a  rail-road.  The  improvement  of  tlii's 
region  by  the  construction  of  one  or  both  of  the  above  public  works  would  open  a 
medium  of  communication  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Lakes,  and  alford  an  outlet  to 
the  northern  markets  that  would  be  of  hicalcuiable  benelit  to  the  upper  part  of 
Illinois,  and  add  another  link  to  the  miirhty  chain  tliat  is  binding  togetlier  the  ei- 
tremities  of  our  widely-extended  republic. . 

W  ith  tiie  present  jKissession  and  prospective  control  of  advantages  like  all  these, 
it  dues  not  reiiuire  sanguine  calculations  to  determine  the  future  "condition  of  this 
country.  Easy  access  to  market  will  alv.nys  insure  to  the  firmer  the  rewards  of 
indii-try  ;  and  a  ricli  agricultural  community  ever  promotes  the  steadiest  and  purest 
pn*sj)erity  to  all  other  c!a;^ses.  Mechanics 'are  always  demanded  by  the  wants  of 
an  improving  country;  and  the  lack  of  competition 'in  a  new  countrv,  guaranties 
to  such  as  emigrate  tfie  best  of  prices  and  the  best  of  pay. 

^Tiio  boundless  res<:)urces  of  the  great  west  spread  out  their  harvest  for  tlie  sickle 
''  „-  -Y"'"-'  and  the  enterprizm;.r.  "'j'he  harvest  is  plenty,  but  the  labourers 
U\\-.  lie  tliat  would  carve  out  his  own  fortune  at  the  ex;>ense  of  temporary  sac- 
r.tjc(^,  in  preference  to  frittering  away  his  existence  in  tiie  slavish  occupancy  of 
en  overstramed  competition,  should  turn  his  eyes  and  his  ibotsteps  westward. 

SAi\GAI\IOX  COUNTRY. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Sangamon  river  and  ib?  branches  is  a  region  sel- 
dom equalled  in  fertility.  It  is  high  and  Undulating,  well  watered  with  creeks  and 
springs,  and  is  beautifully  interspersed  with  tiu:ber  an.l  praine,  the  Ibriner  of  which' 
consists  of  those  descriptions  which  grow  only  .on  the  riciiest  soil,  being  principally 
locust,  black  walnut,  iuckory,  inai)ii',  c^c. 

The  prairies  frequently  contain  fine  groves  of  timber:  these  are  generally  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  country,  and  are  most  advantarrcous  siluatiuns  for  set- 
tlement. The  inhabitants  reside  c'aietly  in  the  margiii  of  the  timber,  extending 
their  plantations  to  any  distance  in  the  prairie. 

This  desirable  tract  was  settled  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  contained  5000  inhabi- 
tants before  a  single  section  had  been  sold ;  and  farms  of  considerable  size,  even 
of  a  hundred  acres  of  cultivated  land,  had  been  rnade.  It  is  now  divided  into 
several  counties,  cont-iiniuT  a  population  of  at  least  mtHK).  The  first  white  in- 
habitants settled  here  in  Isiy,  and  the  first  sale  of  public  land  was  in  November 
^l"^'^- .  .'"^^  l''^  present  time,  the  b«jrders  of  the  prairie  are  covered  with  hundreds 
ot  smiling  farms,  and  tlie  interior  is  animated  with  tliousancis  of  domestic  animals; 
the  rough  and  uur-eLunly  cabin  is  giving  place  to  comtbrLable  framed  or  brick  tene- 
ments; and  plenty  everywhere  sunles  u]Hm  the  labours  of  tiie  !iusb;indman. 

The  objection  olb-n  made  by  those  uiiacquaiiiteil  With  a  prairie  country  against 
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the  great  extent  of  the  prairies  and  a  want  of  sufficient  timber  in  the  Sanfr>iiTion 
and  other  districts  in  Illinois,  offers  no  serious  inconvenience  for  the  present;  as 
limber  in  sulhcient  quantities  lias  been  found  without  difficulty,  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  population.  W'itii  regard  to  the  prairies,  many  persons  are  be"-inninf 
to  understand  the  superiority  of  tliat  description  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes! 
and  the  day  is  not  fur  distant  when,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  generally  preferred  to  all 
others. 

Late  scientific  examinations,  as  well  as  the  practical  results  of  settlement  and 
cultivation,  have  dcternuned  tlie  fact  that  the  prairies  are  richer  as  you  approach 
their  middles,  and  in  some  measure  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  timber  ;  and 
that  the  carbonate  of  lime,  so  rich  a  nmirisher  of  grasses  and  grains,  is  found  in 
the  soil  of  the  prairies  to  an  extent  of  from  20  to  4'J  per  cent.  In  timber  lands  it 
istbund  in  a  much  smaller  proportion,  and  in  many  cases  does  not  exist  at  all.  This 
fertilizing  property,  which  renders  the  prairie  lands  so  desirable,  in  appealing  to 
the  esteem  of  the  firmer,  has  only  to  struggle  against  his  ideas  of  convenience  to 
timber.  His  apprehensions  will  be  broken  down  by  degrees.  Coal,  which  exists 
in  the  bluffs  of  liie  nvers  and  streams  in  almost  every  part  of  the  state,  will  be 
his  fuel,  and  he  will  grow  the  hedge-thorn  and  the  black  locust  for  his  feiicinfr. 
There  is  also  a  certainty  of  the  gradual  selt-introduction  of  timber  of  the  ordinary 
growths,  where  the  tires  are  kept  out  of  the  prairies.  In  tlie  southern  part  of  the 
state,  v.hicli  has  been  settled  for  1')  or  20  years,  and  where  they  once  had  the  same 
apprehensions  about  the  prospective  scarcity  of  timber  which  is  now  felt  at  the 
north,  they  now  have  a  greater  abundance  of  timber  than  they  had  20  years  a^o, 
notwithstanding  all  the  consumption  of  a  co.mparatively  dense  population  ;  and  tim- 
ber has  sprung  up  and  grown  large  enough  fur  tanning  purposes,  where  at  the  time 
of  settlement  were  extensive  and  monolonous  prairies. 

Above  all  countries,  this  is  the  land  of  flowers.  In  the  season  every  prairie  is 
an  immense  tlower-irarden.  In  tlie  early  stages  of  spring  rises  a  generation  of 
{lowers,  whose  prevalent  tint  is  prmchblow.  The  next  is  a  deeper  red.  Then  suc- 
ceeds the  yellow;  and  to  the  lateal  {>enod  of  autumn,  the  prairies  exhibit  a  brilliant 
golden  hue. 

The  Sangamon  country  is  one  of  the  finest  stock  districts  in  the  Western 
states,  the  summer  range  tor  cattle  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  amount  of  excellent 
hay  that  may  be  made  every  »e:uion  from  the  rich  prairies  almost  without  limit. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  ii.';rs,  can  be  raised  here  with  but  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, compared  with  the  ea.-tern  states.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  has  not 
unfrequently  relieved  tlie  owners  from  all  care  and  expense  of  feeding  them  through 
the  whole  year;  but  it  is  generally  nccessjiry  to  feed  from  the  commencement  of 
December  until  the  laltor  pirt  of  [March.  VVhen  cattle  are  fed  and  attended  to  in 
the  best  manner  by  provident  tanners,  the  expense  is  less  by  one  half,  than  winter- 
ing the  same  species  of  Ktock  in  the  e.istern  states. 

The  shortness  and  mmJeratioii  of  the  winter  seasons,  and  the  abundant  forage 
which  may  as  yet  be  gathered  from  the  wild  prairies,  render  the  raising  of  stock 
both  cheap  and  ea^y.  The  gni.-^,  when  cut  from  the  upland  prairies°and  well 
cured,  niakes  excellent  Iriy ;  and  cattle  will  keep  in  gO(xl  order  the  whole  winter 
on  this  food  alone.  It  has  also  been  frequently  remarke<J,  that  both  horses  and 
cattle  fatten  quite  as  fast  in  the  spring  and  summer,  on  the  wild  grass  of  the  prai- 
ries, as  upon  the  tame  jxi^tures  of  the  east.  And  the  richness  and  flavour  of  tlie 
beef  thus  fattened,  lias  been  much  esteemed  at  Sl  Louis  and  New-Orleans,  and 
generally  reckoned  of  the  finest  quality. 

This  reirion  is  also  admirably  adupteil  lor  the  cultivation  of  the  sugrar  beet  root, 
which  besid"s  its  creat  value  in  the  manufacture  of  the  beet  sugar,  is  about  to  be- 
come a  mo>t  important  article  in  the  teedinir  of  cattle. 

Tlie  following  account  of  what  litis  been  accomplished  in  this  way  by  a  single 
individual,  is  extracted  from  a  wl•^tenl  paper  of  late  date.  •'  Lot  PuL'-h,  Esq.^of 
Cincuinati,  has  cultivated  most  successfully  the  sugar  beet,  on  his  farm  near  that 
city.  Last  year  he  raisod  ;")()  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre,  and  his  crop  is  much  better 
the  present  season.  The  mannger  of  the  farm  says,  that  it  requires  but  little 
more  labour  to  raise  50  tons  of  beets  than  fitly  bushels  of  corn,  while  the  former  is 
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finite  as  good  for  horses,  riiuch  better  for  ciitUe,  and  rarlier  better  for  stock  ho"-?. 
He  also  asserts,  thai  sjckm?  calves  preferrerl  beets,  when  prnpf>rly  prepared, °to 
milk.  Althong-h  cattle  and  ho^s  will  eat  bet:-t3  in  a  kiw  stxite,  still  they  are  much 
better  when  boiled.  The  8j)parati.s  and  fixtures  used  by  Mr.  l'u<rh  for  boilin"-  or 
ratiicr  steaming,  f'xxl  for  OCX)  ho^s  and  40  or  50  cows,  with  other  stock,  cost  about 
•"JL50,  and  consumes  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wo.od  per  day." 

The  above  will  show  that  -i  new  item  of  national  wealth  is  about  to  be  introdu- 
ced into  the  United  States.  The  culture  of  the  beet  root  has  pro<luced  important 
result.s  in  France,  it,  is  well  known  tiiat  Innd  in  those  districts  wliere  its  n-rowth 
has  become  general  by.s  increased  in  value  from  50  to  150  p':T  cent. ;  and  the  clear 
annual  income  per  acre,  alter  paying  all  expenses,  ranges  from  -Mo  to  40  dollars. 
The  profits  would  be  equally  o-.-eat  m  this  country;  for,  although  the  price  of  la- 
bour is  cheaper  in  France,  the  diftercnce  would  no  doubt  be  amply  compensated  by 
the  superior  fertility  of  the  Illinois  prairies,  and  the  circumstance  of  dispensin'^ 
with  manure,  which  the  gieat  depth  and  richness  of  the  soil  of  the  Sangamon  and 
other  districts  in  this  state  will  render  unnecessary  for  a  long  period.  A  very  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  annual  profits  in  Europe,  consists  in  the  expense  of 
manuring  the  land  so  as  to  make  it  suificiently  rich  to  produce  a  remunerating 
crop.  ° 

The  prodigious  impulse  which  the  prosperity  of  a  country  may  receive  from  the 
introduction  of  a  single  new  plant,  rs  illustrated  by  the  following  historical  fact. 

In  an  early  part  ot'  the  reign  of  George  tlie  First,  the  culture  of  the  turnip  was 
limited  in  England  to  as  few  gardens  as  that  of  the  beet  is  now  with  us,  and  used 
almost  e.xclusively  for  culinary  purposes.  That  monarch,  in  one  of  his  visits  to 
his  Electorate  of  Hanover,  was  attended  by  his  Secretaryof  State,  Lord  Town- 
sfiil ;  whilst  residing  there,  this  nobleman  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  e.x- 
tcnsive  fields  devoted  to  the  culture  of  turnips  as  fxxl  fo'r  cattle  and  sheep.  Im- 
pre.s.'i'jd  with  the  belief  that  this  method  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into 
his  own  country,  he,  before  leaving  Germany,  took  good  cnre  to  provide  himself 
with  eeed,  and,  on  his  return,  earnestly  recommended  to  his  tenants  a  practice, 
winch,  in  Hairover,  had  been  found  to  produce  the  most  favourable  results.  Hi's 
wishes  were  attended  to,  and  the  experiment  spread  through  the  countv  of  Norfolk, 
whirli  from  that  pericxi  dates  its  hign  reputation  as  an  airricultural  district.  Lands 
wl.icli  rented  for  one  or  two  shillings  an  acre,  soon  brought  Lj  or  20;  and  sterile 
Urr.-ns,  on  which  wert-  to  be  seen  only  a  few  halt-starved  rabbits,  were  reclaimed 
and  are  now  covered  with  rich  harvests  of  grain.  Colquhoun,  in  his  Statistical 
iiesoarches,  computes  thaf  the  annual  value  of  a  crop  of  turnips  in  Norfolk  alone, 
amounts  to  not  less  tlian  14  millions  sterling  !  When  it  is  considert'd  that  this  root 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  under  culture  lands  which  without  it  must  have 
ri'mamed  valueless;  that  it  leaves  the  soil  in  a  :'o<.xl  condition  to  receive  a  crop 
ot  crain  or  grass,  and  tiiat  the  latter  is  a  good  preparation  tor  wheat,  we  may  safely 
consider  the  benefits  resulting  to  England  from  the  culture  of  the  beet  as  incalcu- 
labiO.  If  it  was  now  asked,  said  Colquhoun,  wlio  was  the  man  in  modern  times 
who  had  rendered  Enirland  the  most  signal  .service,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  s;iy 
it  was  the^  nobleman,  whom  shallow  courtiers  nicknamed  in  derision  "Turnip 
Townsend."  In  half  a  century  the  turnips  spread  over  the  three  kina:doms,  and 
their  yearly  vnlue  at  this  day,  says  tlie  eame  autiior,  is  not  inferior  in  amount  to 
tiie  interest  of  the  national  debt!* 


A  body  of  lands  perjiaps  equally  e.xtensive,  and  nearly  as  fertile  and  productive, 
with  that  on  the  Sangamon,  lit-s  along  the  course  ot' the  Kasknskia,  or  Okau.' ! 
This  river  has  a  Ion?  course  through  tiie  central  parts  of  the  Illinois,  and  a  coun-  ' 
try  happily  diversified  with  pniirie  and  forest.     Tl'ie  streams  that  fluw  into  it,  have 
sullicient  tall  to  be  favourable  tor  the  site  of  mills.     Soinn  well-settled  parts  of  the  ' 
state  are  watered  by  tins  ruer.     On  its  banks  is  Kaskaskia,  tbrmcrly  the  seat  of 
government,  and  Vandal ia,  at  present  the  metropfdis.  | 

Altliough  there  are  extenbive  bxlies  of  sterile  and  broken  lands  in  Illinois,  yet  I 
take  the  whole  of  its  wide  surface  together,  it  contains  a  irreater  proportion  of  first- 
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rate  land,  than  any  state  in  the  Union:  an  J  probably  as  groat  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  aa  any  country  on  the  t![lobe.  One  of  the  inconveniences  connected  with 
this  extent  of  rich  country  is  too  great  a  proportion  of  prairies,  with  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  suri';<ce  are  covered;  but  the  prevalence  of  coal  and  peat,  and  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  tbrest  trees  may  be  raised,  will  render  even  the  extensive 
prairies  not  onlj  habitible  hut  desirable  places  of  residence. 

RIVERS. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  on  the  nnp  of  tliis  ffreat  state,  to  see  what  astonish- 
ing' advantages  for  inland  navi^ration  nature  has  jjiven  U.  Un  its  northern  borders 
it  has  for  some  distunco  rl.e  -.vaters  of  J^ike  ^.licliiirar!  and  the  various  streams  that 
empty  into  it;  and  by  this  vast  body  of  waters  a  connnunication  is  opened  with  the 
northern  parts  of  Indiana  aw:  Ohio,  with  New- York  and  Canada.  On  the  north- 
west frontier  it  has  Rock  nv^r,  a  lonj:,  beautiful,  auil  buatable  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. On  the  whole  western  front  it  is  wa-!ied  by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  its 
southern  by  the  Ohia  On  tl;e  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wabash.  Throun-h  its 
centre  winds  in  one  direction  the  Illinois,  connecting  the  Mississippi  with  Lake 
ilichigan  by  the  I)es  Plaincs  and  the  Chicairo  rivers;  and  in  another  direction  the 
beautiful  Kaskaskia  tlous  tiironifli  thu  tlato.  JJesidcs  tlieso,  there  are  o-reat  num- 
bers of  beatable  streams  penetrating^  the  state  in  every  direction.  tSuch  is  the 
intersection  of  Illinois  by  the.-~e  waters,  that  no  settlement  in  it  is  far  from  a  point 
of  boatable  communication,  cither  with  Lake  ^Iicliigan,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
or  the  Illinois.' 

The  Mississippi  forms  the  western  Iwundary  of  the  state  tiiroug-h  its  whole 
lennjtli  from  north  to  south,  a  distanco  by  Uie  meanders  of  tlie  stream  of  not  far 
from  600  miles. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  La  Salle,  ]Mr. 
Schoolcraft  first  reached  the  source  of  the  .Mississippi,  in  the  little  lake  Itasca,  on 
a  high  table-land,  1500  feet  above  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  3100  miles  from  its 
mouth  by  the  windings  of  its  channel.  Its  source  is  in  about  47'^,  and  its  mouth  m 
29°  north  latitude;  and  it  consoipiently  traverses  IS  degrees  of  latitude.  This 
great  river  is  in  some  respects  the  noblest  in  the  world,  draining  a  larger  valley, 
and  irrigating  a  more  fertile  region,  and  having,  probably,  a  lontrer  course,  than 
any  other  stream.  It  commences  m  many  branches,  that  rise,  lor  the  most  part, 
in  wild  rice  lakes;  but  it  traverses  no  great  distance  before  it  becomes  abroad 
stream. 

Having  acquired,  in  a  course,  following  its  meanders,  of  three  hundred  miles, 
a  width  of  half  a  mih^  and  irivmg  furmod  its  distinctive  character,  it  precipitates 
its  waters  down  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Tlience  it  glides  alternately  throniih 
beautiful  meadows  and  deep  fiire.-ts,  bWoUmg  in  advancing  march  with  tiie  tribute 
of  a  hundred  streams.  In  its  j.ro::ress  it  receives  a  tributary,  which  of  itself  has  a 
course  of  more  than  a  thous^uid  K-iirnes.  Thence  it  rolls  its  accumulated,  turbid, 
and  sweeping  mass  of  waters  tliroiiirli  continued  forests,  only  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  axi.%  in  lonely  grandeur  to  tiie  se;u 

No  thinking  mind  can  contemplate  tiiis  mi^-hty  and  resistless  wave  sweeping  its 
proud  course  from  point  to  point,  curving  miiad  its  bends  tiiroii!rh  the  dark  forests, 
without  a  feeling  of  subhmity.  The  hundred  shnres  laved  by  its  waters — the  loni^ 
course  of  its  tri[)utaries,  some  of  winch  already  tlow  through  the  ab<nles  of  cullivat 
tion,  and  others  pursue  an  nnmen^o  cour.-e  without  a  solitary  dwelling  of  civilized 
man  on  their  hanks — the  numeruii-^  tribes  of  savages  that  now  roam'over  its  bor- 
ders— the  affecting  and  imperishable  traces  of  generations  that  are  gone,  leaving 
no  other  memorials  of  their  existence  or  mat»Tuils  for  their  history,  than  tliei7 
tombri  that  rise  at  trequont  intervals  along  its  b,anks — the  dim,  but  glorious  antici- 
pations of  the  future, — these  are  ^ulijects  of  contemplation  that  cannot  but  associate 
themselves  with  t!ie  view  of  this  river. 

With  the  common  j^ruptMisity  of  travellers  to  exao-gcrate,  the  Falls  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, until  very  rccrntly,  have  b<en  mucli  overrated.  Instead  of  the  e.\trava>rant 
estimates  of  the  first  French  writers,  or  the  fall  of  fitly  feet  assigned  to  them  by 
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more  modern  authorities,  the  real  fall  of  the  Missist^ippi  here  is  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  feet  of  perpendicular  descent.  Tiiouirh  it  has  not  tlie  sliHite^t 
claini  to  compare  with  that  or"  Niagara  in  grandeur,  it'fLirnishes  an  imprc^eive  and 
beautiful  spectacle  in  the  loneliness  of  the  desert.  The  adjoining  scenery  is  of  the 
moot  striking  and  romantic  character;  and,  as  the  traveller  listens  to  tlie  solemn 
roar  of  tlie  falls,  as  it  sinks  into  feeble  eciioes  in  ttie  foresLs,  a  tiirillin'^  story  is  told 
liim  of  the  love  and  despair  of  a  young  Dacotah  or  !Siou.^c  Indian  woma'n,  who 
goaded  by  jealousy  towards  her  husband,  who  had  taken  another  wife,  placed  her 
young  children  in  a  canoe,  and,  chanting  the  remembrances  of  love  and  broken 
vi,w.s,  precipitated  herself  and  her  infants  down  the  falls.  Indians  are  always 
romancers,  if  not  poets.  Their  traditions  say,  that  these  ill-feted  beino-s  so  per- 
Lshod,  that  no  trace  of  them  was  seen ;  but  they  suppose  that  her  spirit  wanders 
still  near  this  spot,  and  tliat  she  is  seen  on  sunny  mornings,  carrying  her  babes  in 
the  accustomed  manner  bound  to  her  bosom,  and  still  mourning  the  Inconstancy  of 
her  husband.  ■' 

Below  this  point  it  is  bounded  by  limestone  hlutl's.  from  100  to  400  feet  hicrh,  and 
first  begins  to  exhibit  islands,  drift-wood,  and  sand-bars;  its  current  is  slic^htly 
broken  by  the  Rock  r;ver  and  Des  Moines  rapids,  which,  however,  present  no" con- 
siderable obstruction  to  naviiration ;  and  64:}  miles  from  the  falls  its  waters  are 
aiigment-d  by  the  immense  stream  of  the  Missouri  from  the  west:  the  latter  has 
indeed,  tiie  longer  course,  brings  down  a  greater  bulk  of  water,  and  f^ives  its  own 
ciiaracter  to  the  united  current ;  yet  it  loses  its  name  in  the  inferior  st'ream.    Above 
their  junction,  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear,  placid  stream,  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
wicth;  below,  it  is  turbid,  and  becomes  narrower,  deeper,  and  more  rapid. 
^      Between  the  Missouri  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  liu'O  miles,  it  receives  its  pHn- 
;  cipul  tributaries,— tlie  Ohio  from  the  east,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Red  river  from 
I  the  west;  and  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  tiie  latter,  gives  off",  in  times  of 
I  rt.KHl,  a  [Ki-tion  of  its  superfluous  waters  by  tlie  outlet  of  the  Atchafalava     It  is  on 
■  tins  imvor  p:irt  ot  its  course,  where  it  should,  properly  speaking,  bear  the  name  of 
the  Misst^un,  Uiat  it  olten  tears  away  the  islands  and  projecting  points,  and  at  the 
s.'ason  of  high  water,  plunges  groat  masses  of  the  banks,  with  all  tlicir  trees,  into 
:ts  current      In  many  places  it  deposits  immense  heaps  of  drift-wood  upon  its  mud- 
twr-.  V.  Inch  become  as  dangerous  to  the  navigator  as  shoals  and  rock^  at  sea 

Wow  the  Atchafalava,  it  discharges  a  portion  of  its  waters  by  the  Lfourche 
and  Uvrville;  but  the  great  bulk  flows  on  in  the  main  channel,  which  here  has  a 
N.utfi-.'asteriy  course,  and,  passing  through  the  flat  tract  of  New-Orleans  reaches 
tlio  sea  at  the  end  of  a  loiiir  projecting  tomrue  of  mud,  deposited  by  the  river 
,  -Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  divides  into  several  channels,  here  called  passes  with 
,  U)rs  at  their  mouths  of  from  V2  to  IG  feet  of  u  aer.  The  water  is  white  and  tur- 
.bi  I,  and  colours  those  of  tlie  Gulf  for  the  distance  of  several  leao-ues 

The  river  begins  to  rise  in  the  early  part  of  .March,  and  continues  to  increase 
irregularly  to  the  middle  of  June,  generally  ovei.'lowing  its  banks  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  although  for  some  years  these  have  not  been  inundated.  Above  the- 
Mis=«uri,  the  flooded  bcjttoms  are  from  five  to  o\crht  miles  wide,  but  below  that 
ptmit,  tney -expand,  by  tlic  recession  of  the  river  hiils  from  the  channel,  to  a  breadth 
of  from  4l»  to  oO  miles.  From  t!ie  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  whole  western  bank 
does  not  oner  a  single  spot  eligible  for  the  site  of  a  considerable  town,  and  hardly 
affords  a  route  for  a  road  secure  from  o\crflow ;  on  the  eastern  side,  there  are  seve- 
ral points  where  the  hills  approach  the  river,  and  afford  jcwd  town-sites;  but  from 
Memphis  to  Vicksburg.  30.')  miles,  the  whole  tract  consist-^  of  low  LTounds  subject 
to  be  mundated  to  the  depth  of  several  feet;  and  below  Baton  lioiK^e,  where  the 
line  of  upland  wholly  leaves  the  river,  and  passes  oil"  to  the  east,  there  is  no  p'are 
practicable  for  settlement  beyond  the  river  border,  which  is  higher  than  the  marshy 
tract  in  its  rear.  ^ 

The  Miisis.«ippi  is  obstmctcd  by  planters,  sainjcrs,  and  irooJen  isIanJs,  which 
are  frequently  the  cause  of  injury,  and  even  destruction,  to  the  b-«its  which  navi- 
gate it  _  Planters  are  large  bodies  of  trees  tirnilv  tixi  d  by  their  roots  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  and  appearincr  no  more  than  about  one 
mt  above  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  when  at  its  medium  height     So  firmly  are 
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they  rooted,  tliat  the  largest  boats  running  against  them  will  not  move  them  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  materially  injure  the  hoaX-s.  Sawyers  are  likewise  lartre 
bodies  of  tiec;;,  fixed  less  perpendicularly  in  the  river,  and  rather  of  a  less  size, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  current,  disappearing,'  and  appearing  at  intervals, 
and  having  a  motion  similar  to  tlie  eaw  of  a  saw-mill,  from  which  they  have  taken 
their  name.  Tlicse  obstructions  to  the  navigation  have  been  partially  removed  by 
the  enterprizlng  captain  Shrcve,  and  his  snag-boat,  in  the  employment  of  the  o-en- 
eral  government;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  trees  that  form  them  have  been'' cut 
away  from  its  banks.  \\  ooden  islands  are  places,  where,  by  some  cause  or  other, 
large  quantities  of  drift-wood  have  been  arrested  and  matted  together  in  different 
parts  of  the  river.  P'ormerly,  all  these  various  impediments  were  the  cause  of 
heavy  losses  to  the  merchant,  and  danger  to  tlie  traveller;  but  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  steamboats,  and  the  improvement  of  the  channel  to  wliich  we  have  just  al- 
luded, accidents  of  this  nature  are  not  of  such  fre(;urnt  occurrence. 

The  Mississippi  and  its  mighty  tributaries,  which  form  so  striking  a  natural  fea- 
ture of  this  region,  give  to  the  mode  of  tiavelling  and  transportion  in  general,  a 
peculiar  cast,  and  have  created  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  called  boatmen.  Craft  of 
all  descriptions  are  found  on  these  waters.  There  are  the  rude,  shapeless  masses, 
that  denote  the  infancy  of  navigation,  and  the  powerful  and  magnificent  steamboat 
which  marks  its  perfection;  tugetaer  with  all  the  intermediate  forms  between 
i  these  extremes.  The  most  martiiicial  of  all  water-craft  is  the  ark,  or  Kentucky 
flat,  a  huge  frame  of  square  timbers,  with  a  roof.  It  is  in  shape  a  parallelogram, 
and  lies  upon  the  water  like  a  log;  il  hardly  feels  the  oar,  and  trusts  for  nTotion 
mainly  to  the  current  It  is  l.j  feet  wide,  from  00  to  80  feet  lono",  and  carries 
from  200  to  400  barrels.  These  arks  are  often  filled  with  the  goods  and  families 
of  emigrants,  and  carry  even  tiie  carriages  and  domestic  animals.  They  are  also 
used  for  shops  of  various  kinds  of  goods,  winch  are  sold  at  the  ditferent  towns;  and 
some  of  them  are  fitted  up  as  tlie  work-slin[)s  of  artificers.  Sometimes,  also,  they 
are  used  as  museums  of  wax-figures,  and  other  raree-shows,  or  for  travellintr  libraries. 

There  are  also  keel-boats  and  bar^'cs,  which  are  light  and  well  built;  skills,  that 
will  carry  from  two  persons  to  five  tons;  "dug-outs,"  or  pirogues,  made  of  hollow- 
ed logs, — and  other  vessels,  for  which  language  has  no  name,  and  the  sea  no  par- 
allel. There  are  a  few  small  bo;its,  tliat  are  moved  by  a  crank  turned  by  a  siucle 
man  :  these  are  on  the  principle  of  steamboat  paddles.  iSince  the  use  of  steamboats, 
numbers  of  the  other  craft  Jiave  di-appeared,  and  the  number  of  river  boatmen  has 
been  diminished  by  many  thou.<.Tnds.  The  first  stcaml«jat  on  these  waters  was  ' 
built  at  Pittsburgh,  m  I'^ll ;  since  that  time,  in  a  period  of '2.5  years,  about  600 
have  been  built  at  ditlerent  places,  some  of  which  are  from  400  to  500  tons  bur- 
then; but  the  gr^'ater  nnmk^r  are  from  [){}  to  I.'K),  200,  and  300  tons;  there  are  at 
present  not  far  from  :}ttO  steambaiL;  on  tlie  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,' makino- 
an  aggregate  of  about  tiO.OlK)  Un\s.  °  i 

The  -Mississippi  is  at  ail  times  navigable,  except  when  obstructed  by  ice,  by 
steamboats  drawing  three  feet  water,  as  tar  up  as  I'rairie  du  Chien;  and  frequently 
they  run  up  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance  of  800  miles  above  St.  Louis. 
There  are  only  two  permanent  obstructions  to  the  easy  navio^ition  of  this  river 
except  at  very  low  water,  throughout  this  whole  di^tance;  and'\hey  occur  opposite' 
to  different  points  in  Illinois.  Tiie  first  is  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  beo-innino-  a  few 
miles  above  the  outlet  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  extendmcr  up  about  14  miles, 
to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Commerce.  In  this  distance  there  is  a  fall 
of  25  feet;  but  the  current  is  never  toi  rapid  tor  boats  to  stem  it,  and  there  is  sel- 
dom less  than  three  feet  of  depth  in  the  channel.  When  the  water  gets  very  low, 
it  is  the  practice  to  unload  the  steamlKxits,  piuss  them  light  over  tiie  rapi<ls,  anil  take 
the  freight  over  in  keel-boats  of  h'ss  draught.  These  boats,  when  ascending,  are 
towed  up  along  the  western  shore  by  horses  moving  along  the  natural  beach.  "^This 
rajiid  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  ex()ense,  and  delay ;  and  yet  it  is  susceptible 
of  being  so  easily  improved,  as  to  make  it  matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  not  already 
been  done. 

The  second  obstruction  is  the  IWk  Island  rapids,  very  similar  in  character  to 
tliose  below.     Tiiey  commence  at  Rock  Island,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river. 
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and  extend  eighteen  miles  up  tlie  i\Iis«issippi.  The  navio-ation  of  these  rapids  is 
about  to  be  improved  hy  the  general  government,  for  \vhich  purpose  an  appropria- 
tion was  mado  at  the  last  sestion  of  Congre&s. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  iMississippi  within  the  strJe  of  Illinois,  are  Rock 
Illinois,  Kaikaskia,  and  Big  Muddy  rivers.     About  one  hundred  miles  below  the 
northern  boundary  of  llic  state,  and  in  4P  30'  north  latitude,  Rock  river  enters  tiie  > 
Mississippi.     It  IS  a  beautihil  limpid  stream,  with  a  course  of  near  400  miles  and  ■ 
is  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  waters,  the  excellence  of  its  fish,  and  the  fertility  ' 
of  the  lands  on  its  banks.     At  a  distance  of  from  fitly  to  seventy  miles  lower  down 
Edwards,  Pope's,  and  Henderson's  rivers  enter:  tliese  flow  throucrh  fertile  prairie- 
hnds  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Military  Bounty  Tract,  ajid,  though  unavailable 
lor  the  purposes  of  navigation,  furnish  tine  mill-seats. 

In  latitude  39=  comes  in  the  Illinois  from  the  north— a  noble,  broad,  and  deep 
stream,  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth  ;  having  a  course,  includino-  its  head  tributa- 
^  ncs,  ot4yO  miles,  and  being  navigable  for  a  great  distance,  ft  is  the  most  con- 
siderable tributary  of  tlie  Mtssissippi  above  the  Mis.'^ouri.  I 
Nearly  in  33°,  and  almost  500  miles  below  the  north  line  of  the  state,  following 
the  windings  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Kaskaskia  river  enters.  It  runs  throutrh  a 
tertde  and  beautiful  country,  is  150  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  has  a  course  of  i 
nenriy  30(J  miles  in  lengtii. 

Upwards  of  forty  miles  lower  down  the  stream  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Bier  IMuddy  ' 
comes  m  from  the  north.  It  is  a  considerable  river,  flowing  throucrh  lio'miles  of 
country,  and  remarkable  for  having  on  its  shores  fine  coai-ba^nks.      "^ 

At  37^  north  latitude,  comes  in  the  magnificent  Ohio.     It  is  by  far  the  laro-est 
eastern  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.     At  the  junction,  and  for  100  miles  above.  It  is  ' 
as  wide  as  the  parent  stream. 

'J'lie  importance  of  a  good  town-site  at  the  union  of  these  mio-hty  streams,  has 
for  many  years  e.xcited  the  attention  of  the  enterprizin?.  It  is°a  feature  in  tiie 
rivers  ot  the  western  country,  with  few  exceptions,  that  at  and  near  their  junction 
the  land  is  alluvion,  ot  a  recent  formation,  and,  at  the  high  annual  tloods,  usually 
inundated  to  tlie  depth  of  several  feet.  Tliis  is  the  case,  particularlv,  at  Uie  mouUi  ■ 
0.  tiie  Ohio.  For  twelve  miles  along  that  river  above  its  mouth,  and  a  farther 
disLincc  along  the  Mis.-^is.sippi,  and  across  tlie  p(3int  to  Cash  river,  the  country  is 
^u..Ject  to  annual  inundations.  Had  tlie  Author  of  Nature  formed  here  an  elevated 
Mtu:»t:on,  nothing  could  have  prevented  this  spot  from  becomino-  tlie  central  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  great  western  valley.  The  immense'trade  of  the  Ohio 
am  Mississippi,  at  some  future  day,  will  warrant  the  expense  of  forming  an  artifi- 
cial site  at  this  point  for  a  commercial  town.  The  termination  of  the  great  central 
rail-rorid  through  the  state  of  Illinois  will  greatly  facilitate  this  object,  and,  with 
Uie  commerce  of  these  great  rivers,  build  up  a  splendid  city.  In  due  time,  art, 
enterprize,  and  perseverance,  will  triumph  over  nature  at  this  place,  and  a  larn-e 
commercial  city  will  no  doubt  exist  where  now  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  MissTs- 
sippi  occasionally  spread. 

Rock  River  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  MLssissippi. 
It  has  iLs  source  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  a  little  to  the  north  of  latitude  43=  30' 
immediately  south-west  of  Winnebago  lake,  and  about  130  miles,  by  the  meanders 
oi'  the  stream,  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state.  Its  general  direction  is 
south-west,  and  it  enters  the  Mississippi  not  far  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Military  Bounty  Lands,  after  a  course  of  about  300  miles.  It  is  said  to  be  naviga- 
ble for  upwards  of  200  miles;  and  receives  in  its  course,  about  170  miles  from  Its 
mouth,  iLs  most  important  tributary,  the  Pckatouica  river;  down  which  stream,  one 
individual,  some  three  or  fljur  seasons  since,  shipped  nine  tiat-boata  containino- 
about  1,'JOO,000  lbs.  of  lead.  '        i  i^  ""    "»' o 

A  little  above  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  in  the  Mississippi,  is  tlie  beautiful 
island,  called  from  the  name  of  the  river,  on  which  is  a  military  station  of  the 
United  States,  presenting  one  of  the  finest  prospects  on  the  whole  mn^e  of  tiie 
Mississippi.  ° 

The  country  towards  the  head  of  Rock  river  is  made  up  alternately  of  swamps 
and  quagmires,  ridges  of  sand  and  scrubby  oaks,  with  tracts  of  ricli,  dry,  undu- 
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latin<T  lands.  The  Terre  Tremblant,  or  trembling  lands,  is  in  this  region,  and  is 
so  called  from  the  shaking  of  the  surface,  while  cro5^i^g  over  it.  The  militia  of 
Illinois  suiTored  much,  in  parsing  their  horses  through  this  country,  in  l':rv!~,  while 
pursuing  the  army  of  Dlack  Hawk.  ]\[uch  of  the  country  tlirough  which  this  river 
flows  in  Illinois  is  prairie.  About  tlie  mouth  of  Turtle  and  ISycamore  creeks  are 
lartre  bodies  of  timber.  It  generally  passes  along  a  channel  of  lime  and  sand- 
stone rock,  and  has  several  rapids  of  some  e.xtent  that  injure  the  navigation  at  low 
water.  The  first  is  three  or  tour  miles  above  its  mout!i,  the  second,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen milf>^='  below  Dixonville :  the  next  is  just  below  the  Pekatoiiica  river.  These  will 
all  furnish  a  great  amount  of  water-power,  applicable  fjr  nianufacturing  purposes. 

The  country  generally,  along  Rock  river  north  to  the  boundary  line,  is  among 
the  most  desirable  in  Illinois.  It  is  beautifully  undulating.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
fertile ;  but  the  timber  is  rather  deficient.  This,  liowevcr,  will  not  prevent  it  from 
becoming  an  extensive  agricultural  region. 

The  A'fls/irt.«A(c(  river  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  is  navigable,  in  those  portions 
of  the  year  when  the  wajer  Ls  liigh,  to  Vandalia,  l.")<)  miles  from  its  month;  and 
was  ascended  by  a  steamboat  last  spring  to  Carlyle,  lUO  miles  from  the  ^lississippi. 
It  rises  in  Champaign  county,  and,  after  a  sout.h-west  .course  of  about  300  miles, 
enters  the  Mississippi,  si.x  miles  below  the  town  of  Kaskuskia.  Its  banks,  and 
'  tha=:e  of  it5  tributaries,  are  generally  fertile,  and  contain  some  rich  and  tlourisiiing 
settlements.  The  country  is  ma-tly  undulating,  and  is  well  adapted  to  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  com,  wlieat,  rye,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Cotton  is  sometimes  raised  on  its 
banks,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

The  Kaskaskia  is  about  1C>0  yanls  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  left  bank  is  high, 
and  affords  a  fine  situation  for  a  t«»wii ;  but  in  many  places  the  shores  are  low  and 
subject  to  inundation,  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease. 

The  legislature,  in  its  system  of  internal  improvement-S,  appropriated  ,<;.")0,000 
'  to  hnprove  the  navigation  of  Kaska.-kia  river.     The  cliief  obstructions  are  logs  and 
sand-banks,  and  sliort  bends.     Tiio  cliief  tril)utaries  of  the  Kaskaskia  are  the  Hur- 
ricane, Crooked,  Prairie,  Ixjng.  Silver,  and  Shoal  creeks.  Its  lower  course  is  known 
to  the  French  people  by  the  name  of  the  Okau. 

The  Biff  .1/(((Wy  river  (Kiviere  au  \'ase  ou  Vaseux),  discovered  and  named  by 
the  French,  is  a  considerable  streun  in  the  soutii-western  part  of  tiie  state.  It 
rises  in  JctFerson  county,  between  the  waters  of  the  Little  Wabash  and  Kaskaskia 
rivers,  and,  alter  a  s<.)Uth  and  soutti-v.estern  course  of  about  1'20  miles  through  Jef- 
ferson, Franklin,  Jackson,  and  L'nion  counties,  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  about  25 
miles  below  the  Ka-kaskia  river,  and  ."^  miles  below  the  Grand  Tower;  being  fed 
by  several  considt:rable  bninchos,  tlie  cliief  of  which  are.  Little  Muddy  river, 
Heaucoup  creek,  and  Middle  Fork  or  Ilacoini  creek.  It  is  rendered  boatable  for 
40  or  50  miles  throuirli  a  fine  gnzing  and  agricultural  country.  Its  blulfs  gene- 
niliy  are  abrupt  Tiie  land  alnmr  its  l>>rders  and  branches  is  undulating,  and  for 
most  of  its  length  well  timlxTcd.  Valuable  salines  exist  on  its  banks,  .and  are 
worked  about  Ikown.-5viile,  where  there  is  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  bituminous  coal. 
Native  copper  has  been  found  on  its  banks,  in  det^iched  masses. 

•  The  Ohio  river,  which  cuii.~titutrs  the  suuthern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
commences  at  I'ltt.-burg,  where  it  is  formed  by  llie  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela. 

This  stream,  from  the  beauty  of  tlie  country  on  its  banks,  early  obtained  from 
the  French  traders  the  name  of  La  Belle  Riviere,  or  beautiful  river.  From  its 
commencement  it  aifurds  m'-*-t  di'liL'htful  prospects;  rivers,  of  romantic  and  beauti- 
tul  character,  come  in  aluicst  at  c<i:ial  di.-tances  as  later-^l  canals.  Its  bottoms  are 
of  extraordinary  depth  and  fertility,  generally  higli  and  dry,  and  for  the  mn-t  part 
healthy.  Between  Pittsburg  and  the  mouth,  it  is  diver.-ilied  with  100 considerable 
islands.  Some  of  these  are  of  o\",uis!tc  beauty,  and  ziTord  most  lovely  situ.itions 
for  retired  farms.  The  passages  between  them,  and  the  sand-bars  at  their  heads, 
are  among  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  this  river. 

The  Ohio  at  Pittsburg  l^  (JOO  yards  wide,  at  Cincinnati  a  little  more,  and  belov.' 
the  Cumberland  its  average  breidth  is  IIKH)  yards.  It  is  bounded  in  its  whole 
course  by  blutVs,  sometimes  towermir  sublimely  from  the  shores  of  the  river,  and 
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bomrtimcs  receding  two  or  three  miles.     The  rapidity  of  its  current  is  found,  ac- 

!  rurdinp  to  the  dilterent  gtaj^es  of  the  water,  to  vary  between  one  and  three  miles. 

1  In  the  lowest  statrcs  of  the  water  in  aut)imn,  a  floating  substance  would  probably 

!  not  advance  a  niiie  an  hour.     It  is  subject  to  e.xtrenie  elevations  and  depressions. 

'l"hc  averanre  range  between  high  and  low  water,  is  fifty  feet.     Its  lowest  stage  is 

in  September,  and  its  highest  in  ^March;  but  it  is  subject  to  sudden  and  very  con- 

sidf^rabie  rises  through  the  year.    It  has  been  known  to  rise  twelve  feet  in  a  night. 

When  these  sudden  elevations  take  place,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  a  scene 

oi^  desolation  sometimes  occurs:  boats,  and  every  thing  in  its  course,  are  carried 

away  by  the  accumulated  power  of  tlie  ice  and  the  water. 

The  elevation  of  the  river  at  Pittsburgh  is  678  feet,  and  that  of  low  water,  at  its 
cuntlucncc  with  the  Mississippi,  11-3  feet  in  949  miles,  the  length  of  the  interme- 
diate channel  making  an  average  descent  of  a  little  over  five  inches  in  a  mile, 
t^ince  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  has  been  completed,  steainboats  of  small 
draft  can  descend  at  all  times  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Mississippi.  Flat  and  keel 
bixits  descend  tlie  river  at  all  seasons,  but  lu  periods  of  low  water  with  frequent 
groundings  on  the  sand-bars,  and  tlie  necessity  of  orlen  unloading  to  get  the  boat  off. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  a  distance 
of  nearly  '2()0  miles,  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Illinois.  In  this  distance,  its  banks  are  generally  low  and  subject  to  inun- 
dations ;  but  they  are  verj'  fertile. 

These  inundations,  as  on  the  Mississippi,  are  occnsionally  sources  of  disease,  and 
in  many  cases  impediments  to  improvement.  There  are,  however,  some  elevated 
situations  which  atford  good  town-sites,  and  which  must  become  places  of  conside- 
rable importance.  It  is  much  to  be  regrettfjd,  tiiat  at  the  continence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  there  is  an  extensive  recently  formed  alluvion,  which  is  annually 
inundated,  and  which  cannot,  without  inmiense  expense,  be  made  an  eligible 
town-site.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  the  land  is  similarly  situated.  Below 
this,  no  stream  of  any  considerable  size  empties  into  the  Ohio  within  this  state. 
The  largest  are  Cash  river,  and  Saline  and  Big  Bay  creeks. 

The  Valine  creek  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio  within  the  limits  of  the 
state.  It  enters  that  river  a  few  miles  below  Shawneetown,  aiXer  a  course  of  about 
7.">  miles  ;  and  is  formed  of  tlie  North,  Middle,  and  South  Forks.  The  salines,  or 
salt  springs,  from  which  tlie  stream  takes  its  name,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  E(|uality,  and  are  tources  of  wealth  to  the  country,  furnishing  large  quantities 
of  ivilt  for  home  consumption.  To  Equality,  '2t)  miles  from  the  Ohio,  the  Saline  is  j 
navigable  tor  steamboats  of  a  small  class.  This  stream  and  its  branches  water 
the  counties  of  Gallatin,  White,  Haniilton,  Franklin,  and  Johnson. 

The  Wabash  river  rises  in  the  northern  part  ot"  Indiana,  and  running  first  a 
south-west  and  then  a  south  course,  empties  into  llie  Ohio  nearly  "200  miles  above 
its  confiuence  with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream  about  GOO  miles  in 
lenfjth,  with  but  one  considerable  fall  or  rapid,  which  is  near  the  junction  of  White 
river,  below  Vincennes.  In  low  water,  it  obstructs  t!ie  navigation  very  considera- 
bly. An  act  was  passed  in  1?19,  to  raise  funds  for  tiie  purpose  of  improving  the 
navigation  at  this  place,  by  means  of  a  canal.  For  more  tlian  'JOO  miles,  the  Wa- 
bash forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state.  The  character  of  the  lands  border- 
ing on  it  is  similar  to  that  on  the  Ohio  and  ilississippi,  although  the  alluvions  of 
the  Wabash  arc  more  extensive,  and  t.'ie  inundations  more  formidable.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  Wabash  are  an  intermi.xture  ot"  prairie  and  woodland.  The  principal 
tributarios  of  the  Wabash,  in  this  state,  are  the  Big  and  Little  Vermillion,  Eiubar- 
rx=,  and_  Little  Wabash  rivers.  As  a  navigable  channel,  the  Wabash  is  a  mo.st 
importmt  stream :  its  course  seems  to  be  almost  artificially  drawn  to  form  a  part 
of  tlie  line  of  commercial. connexion  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  I^ke  Erie,  i 
by  the  most  direct  route. 

The  chief  branches  of  tliis  river  in  tiie  state  of  Illinois,  are  the  Embarras  and 
the  Little  Wabash.  The  Embarras  rises  in  Champaign  county :  it  runs  at  first 
■south,  and  then  south-east;  and,  after  a  course  of  alxnit  1  10  miles,  enters  the  \Va- 
bnsh  about  six  miles  below  Vincennes.  The  country  on  the  Embarras  is  of  various 
qualities,  though  there  is  much  good  land.     Towards  its  head  the  prairie  greatly 
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predominates,  tlie  timber  being  in  groves,  and  in  narrow  strips  along  ita  banks.  It 
soon  widens  to  an  extent  of  from  two  to  six  nnie^,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  it.-^ 
course,  frequently  from  eigiit  to  ten  miles.  Generally  the  prairies  tiirouti-h  whicli 
it  flows  are  second-rate  for  more  than  half  its  ien^ith  from  its  mouth.  Its  bottom^ 
are  inundated  ia  very  Jiigh  tloods.  Tiie  mam  stream  and  its  branches  afibrd  manv 
good  mill-seats. 

Tiie  Little  Wahash  river  rises  in  the  large  prairies  towards  the  head-waters  of 
the  Kaskaskia,  and,  running  south,  enters  the  Wabash  in  the  north-east  corner  o:' 
j  Gallatin  county.  It  is  about  110  iniies  in  a  direct  line  from  its  heads  to  its  mouth, 
■  thongh  about  150  nules,  to  follow  its  meandering^-.  It  is  navigable  for  flat-boa t< 
;  and  small  craft,  at  a  full  stage  of  water;  about  forty  of  the  former  leaving  it  annu- 
j  ally,  from  Wayne  and  Wliite  counties,  with  beef,  pork,  corn,  cattle,  and'^some  to- 
I  bacco,  for  the  iVcw-Orleans  market.  The  timber  upon  the  banks  of  the  Little 
i  Wabash  is  mo.-tly  heavy,  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  is  several  niiles  in  width.  The 
I  country  adjoining  is  fertile,  but  the  bottoms  are  subject  to  inundation  at  high  flix)ds. 
I  Several  valuable  mills  have  been  erected  on  this  stream,  in  White  county. 

The  llUtiois,  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  may  be  considered  tlie  most  impor- 
tant river,  whose  whole  course  is  in  it.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kanka- 
kee and  Des  Plaines  rivers,  near  the  towns  of  Dresden  and  Kankakee.  Thence 
it  flows  nearly  a  west  course,  imt;!  a  siiort  distance  above  Hennepin:  here  it 
curves  to  the  south,  and  tiien  to  the  south-wesL  Passing  Peoria,  Pekni,  Havanna. 
and  Beardstown,  it  reaches  A'ap'es.  Hence  to  its  mouth,  its  course  is  mostly  due 
south.  It  enters  the  .Mississippi  "JO  miles  alxjvo  the  -Missouri.  At  high  floods  the 
river  overflows  its  banks,  and  covers  its  bottoms  for  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Mississippi,  at  extreme  liigh  water,  backs  up  llie  Illinois  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
mouth  ot"  the  Mauvuiselerre  creek. 

The  commerce  of  the  river  is  (-xtcnsive,  and  increasing  with  a  rapidity  known 
only  to  the  rich  agricultural  regions  of  the  Western  vStat'es.  Several  steamb<jats 
are  constantly  employed  in  its  tnide,  and  many  others  make  occasional  trips: 
about  thirty-rive  d liferent  boats  passed  and  landed  at  Beardstown  in  I'^^G,  makir.ir 
tlie  arrivals  and  departures  -lOlt.  'J'he  year  1-28  was  the  commencement  of  steaili 
navigation  on  this  river. 

i  Forty  miles^belov/  the  junction  of  the  Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines,  the  Illinois 
receives  the  Fox  river  from  tlie  nortli.  Botii  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  tliis 
stream,  there  is  a  succe^sion  of  rapids  in  the  Illinois,  with  intervals  of  deep  and 
smooth  water.  From  the  mouth  of  Fox  river  to  the  loot  of  the  rapids  is  nine 
miles,  the  descent,  in  all,  eight  feet;  the  rock  soft  sandstone  mixed  with  gravel  and 
shelly  limestone.  Xme  miles  alwve  Fox  river,  tiie  grand  rapids  commence,  and 
extend  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Tl.uy  are  lorined  by  le(iires  of  rocks  in  the  river  and 
rocky  islands.  The  whole  descent  troiu  iIil-  surtiice  of  i^ke  Michig-an  at  Chicas-o 
to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  a  distance  of  m\  miles,  is  1  Hf'g"^  feet. 

At  the  toot  of  the  rapids  the  Vt-rmillion  river  enters  the  Illinois  from  the  south. 
by  a  mouth  of  about  lifty  yards  wide:  it  is  an  excellent  mill-stream,  and  rur^ 
through  extensive  bedsof  bituminous  c.«l.  About  GO  miles  down  the  Illmo;; 
from  the  termination  of  tin;  rapids,  comm-'iires  Peoria  I^ake,  an  expansion  of  the 
river,  and  about  twenty  miles  in  length  by  two  in  width.  Such  are  the  depth  and 
regularity  of  the  bottom,  that  it  has  no  perceptible  current  whatever.  Its  waters 
arc  very  transparent,  its  imnrin  exhibits  a  l)eautiful  scenery,  and  its  surface  is  fre- 
([uently  covered  with  iimunii'rable  flocks  of  [lelicans,  swans',  <reeie,  and  duclis.  It 
also  abounds  with  every  variety  of  fl-h  to  be  lound  in  :uiy  of  the  western  waters. 

A  few  miles  below  l«ike  I'i'oria,  the  .Mackinaw  river'comes  into  the  Illinois  on 
the  cast  aide  from  the  south:  it  is  about  100  miles  in  bngth,  and  is  boatable  a  con- 
siderable distance.  It  rises  in  the  prairie,  near  tlie  eastern  part  of  AFLean 
county;  and,  runninrr  south-wf-twardly  throu'^rh  Tur'-'well  coiintv,  enters  the  Illi- 
nois about  three  miles  below  Pekm.  .\tH3ut  twenty-ti\e  miles  below,  and  direciiv 
opposite  tlie  town  of  Havanna,  the  SjVmiu  river  enters  the  Illinois  from  the  west": 
it  is  a  beautiful  stream,  the  most  con.-iderabic  of  those  which  water  the  interior 
of  the  Military  Bounty  Tract,  (t  is  navigable  only  a  short  distance.  It  has  a. 
course  of  about  1-10  miles. 
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About  eight  miles  above  Bcardstown  tlie  t^'angamon  river  enters  the  Illinois  from 
the  east.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  branches  of  the  Illinois,  and  has  a 
course  of  about  ISO  miles,  with  a  boat  navigation  of  IC'U  or  I'.'A)  rniles.  From  its 
position,  and  the  excellence  of  its  lands,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  streams 
of  the  state.  Crooked  creek,  next  to  Spoon  river,  is  the  most  cimsiderable  stream 
that  waters  the  Military  Bounty  Tract.  From  its  volume  and  lenp-fh  of  course, 
it  deserves  the  name  of  river,  but  is  mostly  designated  by  the  interior  title.  It 
enters  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  below  Eeardstown,  and  has  a  course  of  about 
lUlt  miles. 

Below  Crooked  creek,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  are  Indian,  Mauvaise- 
terre,  and  Sandy  creeks  in  Morgan,  and  Apple  and  Macoupin  creeks  in  Greene 
county :  t.hese  are  all  beautiful  streams,  ami  meander  througli  some  of  the  best 
populated  and  fertile  tracts  of  country  in  the  state.  M'Kee's  creek,  emptvino- on 
the  west  side,  is  the  lowest  of  tht;  tributaries  of  the  Illinois  of  any  note  that"  waters 
the  Military  Bounty  Tract:  the  land  on  this  creek  and  its  branches  is  excellent, 
and  well  proportioned  into  timber  and  prairie,  which  is  gently  undulating,  and 
rich.     The  settlements  are  already  larire,  and  increasing  from  euiioration. 

In  the  Illinois  river  tiiere  are  but  tew  sand-bars  and  impedunents  of  any  conse- 
quence until  we  reach  the  Starved  Rock,  about  one  mile  above  tiie  town  of  Utiea. 
Hero  we  meet  with  the  first  permanent  obsiruclion,  being  a  ledge  of  sandstone 
rocks  immediately  at  the  foot  of  Uie  lower  rapids,  and  e.xtendiiiif  entirely  across 
the  bed  of  the  river.  This  point  is  210  miles  by  tiie  course  of  "the  Illinois  from 
tlie  Mississippi.  The  town  of  Utica  may  theretbre  be  juatly  considered  as  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  of  the  Llmois  river,  although  steamers  at  hiirh 
water  frequently  ascend  nine  miles  farther  to  Ottawa.  The  sum  of  100,000  dol- 
lars has  been  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  Illinois,  wliich  may  bo  made  good  at  all  stages  of  the  water. 

Fur  a  great  distance  above  its  mouth,  the  river  is  almost  as  straight  as  a  canal. 
It  has  in  sumieer  scarcely  a  perceptible  current;  and  Lhe  waters,  thouirh  transpa- 
rent, have  a  marshy  ta>te,  to  a  degree  to  be  almost  impotable.  The  ri'ver  is  wide 
and  deep,  and,  tor  the  greater  part  of  Us  width,  is  filled  with  a(|iiatic  weeds,  to 
."•uch  a  degree  that  no  person  could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  yards  width, 
m  the  centre  of  the  stream,  is  free  from  them.  It  enters  tlie  Mississippi,  through 
a  d.-ep  forest,  by  a  mouth  400  yards  wide.  Perhaps  no  river  of  the  Western 
C^tuntry  has  so  tine  a  boauibie  navigation  for  the  same  distance,  or  wat/Ts  a  richer 
and  more  luxuriant  tract  of  country. 

On  tiie  banks  of  this  river  the  first  Frencli  emigrants  fioin  «.  anaaa  seciieu  mem- 
selves;  and  here  was  the  scenery  on  which  they  tbunded  their  extrava-jant  pane- 
gyrics upon  the  Western  Country. 

By  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  Canal,  now  in  pro::j-re3s,  tlio  waters  of  this  stream 
will  be  united  to  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  will  form  one  of  the  most  important 
links  in  the  chain  of  internal  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  Nature 
seems  to  have  accomplislied  a  great  share  of  the  necessary  labour  to  etfect  at  this 
grand  improvemenL  The  canal  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  Lake 
Michigan  will  be  near  100  miles. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Illinois  river  are  the  Kankakee,  Des  Plaines, 
Fox,  Spixjn,  and  SauL'amon  rivers.  These  are  ail  considerable  stn'ams,  and  are, 
aiter  the  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  and  Rock  river,  the  most  inifwrtant  in  the  state. 

The  Kankakee,  or  Thcukiki,  is  the  eastern  iiead  branch  of  tlie  Illinois.  It  rises 
in  the  north-east  part  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  south 
bend  of  Sl  Joseph's  river,  from  whence  running  in  a  westerly  and  north-westerlv 
directioA  through  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ulinoi.--,  it  unites  v.  ith  the  Des  Plaines 
and  forms  the  Illinois,  tbrty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Fox  river.  The  Kankakee 
has  a  course  of  about  I.'jO  miles,  am!  is  upwards  of  "Jno  yards  v/idc  at  its  mouth. 
The  prairie  country  through  whieli  it  passes  is  genfrally  of  good  soil.  This  river 
was  discovered  at  an  early  period  by  tlie  Frencli,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
routes  used  by  tliein  in  passing  to  the  Mississippi.  Navigation  for  small  cratl  can  be 
eflected,  in  higii  stages  of  the  water,  trom  the  St.  Josepli's  river  into  the  Kankakee. 
The  latter,  for  the  first  firly  miles  of  its  course,  liows  tiirough  an  extensive  swamp. 
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The  D&s  I'laitiFs  river  is  tlie  northern  head  branch  of  the  Illinois.  It  rises  in 
Wisconsin  Territory,  ;i  few  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Racine,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
and  fljwiiig  througli  the  north  part  of  the  state,  it  jouis  tJie  Katikakee  at  the  bound- 
ary line  between  LjO.  Salle  and  Will  counties,  where  they  form  the  Illinois  river. 
Tlic  Dcs  Pkiines,  in  its  course  of  150  miles,  runs  generally  over  a  bed  of  limestone. 
The  country  alonir  it^  borders  is  popuhitinjr  rapidly,  notwittistanding  the  apparent 
deficiency  of  timber.  About  forty-two  miles  abuve  the  mouth  of  this  stream  is  a 
swamp  connecting  it  with  the  Chicagu  river,  through  which  boats  of  some  burden 
have  often  been  navigated  into  Lake  Michigai).  Tliis  route  was  used  by  the 
traders  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  first  discovery  of  the  country  by  Europeans; — this  circumstance  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  an  artificial  connexion  by  muans  of  a  canal  at  this  point.  In 
the  bed  of  the  Des  I'laines,  about  tbrty  ro<.ls  above  its  junction  with  the  Kankakee, 
there  is  a  fossil  tree,  of  a  very  considerable  size.  It  is  a  species  of  phytolites,  and 
is  embedded  in  a  horizontal  position  in  a  stratum  of  newer  tioetz  sandstone,  of  a 
gray  colour  and  close  gruin.  There  are  filly-one  feet  si.\  inches  of  the  trunk  visi- 
ble.    It  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Fox  river  is  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Illinois,  and  rises  in 
Wisconsin  Territory,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  from  Milwaukee,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Its  general  direction  is  suutli,  inclining  to  the  west;  and,  atler  a  course 
of  about  170  rniles,  it  enters  the  Illinois  river  at  Ottawa,  "219  miles  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

At  the  rapids,  five  miles  above  its  mouth,  are  extensive  water-privileges.  Here 
the  river  is  from  SO  to  100  yards  wide.  The  rapids  are  sixteen  feet  descent,  and 
both  sides  of  the  stream  will  admit  of  mills  and  machinery  tor  three-tburths  of  a 
mile,  with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  v/ater.  This  stream  fiows  through  a  fine 
prairie  country,' of  a  dark  ricli  soil.  A'early  the  whole  range  of  Fox  ri\-er  in  Illi- 
nois Ls  ttirough  unsurveyed  land  :  for  nu-trly  the  entire  disUuice,  it  is  thickly  settled. 
Towns  and  villages  are  spriuiring  up  a.s  if  by  magic.  Its  chief  tributaries  are 
Indian,  Somonauk,  Rock,  and  Ulackberry  creeks. 

The  Sanga7non  is  one  of  the  mo^t  important  tributaries  of  the  Illinois:  it  enters 
that  river  about  10l>  miles  above  its  niuiilh,  and  ten  miles  above  Beardstown.  It 
rises  in  the  attached  part  of  Vermillion  county,  and  heads  witli  the  Mackinaw,  the 
Vermillion  river  of  the  Illinois,  tfie  Hig  Vermillion,  and  other  streams.  Its  length 
of  course  is  about  IH)  miles,  and  it  i--  navigable  for  small  steamboats,  when  the 
waters  are  high,  to  tlic  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks,  a  distance  from  the 
Illinois  of  about  7-3  miles;  and,  at  a  small  expense  in  clearing  out  the  principal 
branches,  they  miglit  be  made  Uiatabii.'  tor  small  cratl  a  considerable  distance  fur- 
ther than  they  havt.-  yet  been  navigated.  In  the  spring  of  1S30,  a  steamboat  of  the 
larger  class  arrived  within  rive  miles  of  Springfield,  and  discharged  its  cargo. 
.Arrangements  are  in  progress  lor  running  permanently,  this  tall  (1S37),  a  small 
class  steamboat  troin  the  towns  on  the  Illinois  to  retersburu,  on  tlie  lelt  bank  of 
the  Sangamon,  and  alwut  4.")  miles  trom  its  mouth. 

All  the  streams  that  .-nter  'his  river  h:tve  sandy  and  pebbly  bottoms,  and  clear  and 
transparent  waters.  The  Sangamon  bottoms  have  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  rear  from  their  rich  black  Jiiould  a  tbrest  of  enormous  sycamore  and  other 
forest  trees;  huge  overgrown  uv.-n-^,  towering  to  a  great  heiL^ht  above  the  head  of 
the  passer-by.  The  Sangamon  river  and  its  branches  t!ow  through  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  delightful  portions  of  the  great  West.  The  b«}autjful  and  Icrtile 
prairies  on  its  banks  will  atf  )rd  nitiL'i;  ihr  tliousands  of  cattle,  for  many  years. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  S:mgani.>n  couutry  is  level;  yet  it  is  suQiciently  undu- 
lating to  permit  the  water  to  c.-cape  to  the  creeks.  It  will  s<x>n  constitute  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  [Jnited  States,  the  soil  being  of  such  a 
nature  that  immense  crops  ranlje  rais.-d  with  Uttle  agricultural  labour. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  Sani,r:imon  are  the  Soutli  Fork  and  Salt  creek. 
The  latter  is  a  fine  stream  of  aU^iut  '.«.)  miles  in  length:  it  heads  near  the  main 
stream  of  the  Sangamon,  and  receives  in  it.s  course  several  considerable  tributaries, 
of  whicli  the  ciiief  are  Kicka})oo  and  Silt  creeks.     The  South  Fork  is  about  "lO 
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miles  in  length  of  course.     It  lises  in  Shelby  county,  and,  flowing  vest  and  north- 
west, enters  the  Sangamon  about  seven  miles  capt  cf  Springfield. 

ISpooii  river  ig  a  considerable  tributary  of  the  Illinois,  and  is  the  largest  stream 
that  waters  the  Military  i3ounty  lands.  It  rises  in  ih.e  north-eastern  part  of  the 
tract,  and  after  a  course  mostly  south-west,  through  tho  counties  of  Putnam,  Peo- 
ria, Knox,  and  Fulton,  of  about  140  miles  in  extent,  it  enters  the  Illinois  river  by 
a  moutli  4U yards  wide,  directly  opposite  the  lown  of  Havanna  in  Tazewell  county, 
and  about  li)  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  lands  on  Spoon  river  and  its 
branches  are  considered  among  the  most  eligible  for  settlement  in  this  section  of 
the  st'ite ;  being  higii,  undulalmg,  weli  watered,  and  handsomely  diversified  with 
prairie  and  timber.  Of  the  latter,  large  bodies  Hue  the  banks  of  the  river  and  its 
tributaries.  They  also  furnish  n:a:;y  e.xccUent  mill-seats.  This  stream  can  be 
navigated  for  only  a  few  miles;  hut,  at  a  trifling  expense  in  clearing  out  the  trees 
and  rafls  of  timber,  it  might  be  made  navjcrable  ti^r  one-half  of  the  year  to  the 
Forks.  These,  which  are  the  principal  head  branches  of  Spoon  river,  are  called 
the  Fast  and  West  Forks,  and  constitute,  with  the  South  Fork,  the  chief  tributa- 
ries of  this  stream. 

The  East  Fork  rises  in  the  western  part  of  Putnam  county,  and,  afler  a  course 
of  between  40  and  bO  miles,  is  joined  by  the  West  Fork.  There  is  much  excellent 
land  on  this  fork  and  its  branches;  prairie  prcdom.inatcs,  but  it  is  generally  dry  and 
rich,  with  groves  and  points  of  timber,  and  many  fine  springs. 

The^Vest  Fork  rises  in  the  south-east  part  of  Henry  county,  runs  a  south-east- 
erly course,  and  unites  with  the  East  Fork  near  the  boundary  line  between  Putnam  I 
and  Peoria  counties.  The  country  adjoining  is  similar  to  that  on  the  East  P''ork, 
except  that  the  surface  is  more  undulating-.  The  timber  is  gotxl,  and  in  consider- 
able b<'xUes.  Xear  the  junction  of  tliese  streams  is  much  excellent  timber,  with  a 
!»trip  of  fertile  prairie  between.  ITere  is  a  considerable  settlement,  called  Essex's 
S(  ttlometit,  cuiiUuiiing  a  grist  and  saw-mill,  and  a  post-office. 

The  Snith  Fork  rises  in  Warren  county,  near  the  head  of  Ellison  creek,  runs  a 
^•■xitJi-faslerly  course,  and  unites  with  the  main  stream  about  50  miles  from  the 
itlinois  river.     Some  of  the  best  land  in  the  state  lies  on  this  stream.     This  is 
I  frequently  called  tlie  West  Fork. 

MINERALS. 

Coal,  salt,  lime,  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  among  the  known  mineral  productions 

of  IlliiKjis;  but  the  soil  has  not  yet  been  much  explored  tor  its  hidden  treasures. 

Coal,  secondary  limestone,  and  sandstone,  exist  in  almost  every  quarter. 

I      i^ead  is  found  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state  in  vast  quantities:  the  lead 

jdiLTgings  extend  from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  vicinity  of  Rock  river,  and  on  both 

sides  of  tlie  Mississippi.     The  Indians  and  French  tiad  been  long  accustomed  to 

pr(x:ure  suiail  quantities  of  the  ore,  but  it  was  not  until  l^'J.2  that  the  process  of 

scparatiniT  the  metal  was  beeun  to  be  carried  on.     Since  that  time,  up  to  the  end 

of  i<i'),  7(l,4-0,:i.37  pounds  of  lead  have  been  made  here,  and  upwards  of  ].'VJ0(l,(HJO 

I  pounds  have  been  smelted  in  one  year;  but  the  business  havinir  been  overdone,  the 

product  has  since  been  much  less.     In  I'^'Mi,  it  was  7,fMl,7!J"J  pounds;  in  ISU, 

7,971,-079;  and  in  lSJ.5,  only  y,7.>l,~!)0.     This  statement  includes  tin,'  prcxluce  of 

Wisconsin  Territory,  as  well  as  of  Illinois.     Tho  rent  accruing  to  government  for 

I  the  same  period,  is  a  fractjon  short  of  (),(HJ<>.000  pounds.    Formerly,  the  government 

I  received  ten  per  cent  in  lead  for  rents.     Aow  it  is  six  per  cent. 

A  part  of  the  mineral  land  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory  has  been  surveyed  and 

I  brought  hito  market,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 

>  mining  business.     It  is  expected  that  the  mineral  lands  in  Illinois  will  soon  be  in 

markeL  ! 

Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state,  and  is  said  to  exist  in 

considerable  quantities  in  the  northern  parb^. 

Native  copper,  in  lurcro  quantities,  exists  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially at  tho  mouth  of  Plum  creek,  and  on  the  Pokutonica.  It  is  also  found  in 
small  quantities  on  Muddy  river,  in  Jackson  county,  and  back  of  Harrisonville,  in 
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tlie  bluffs  of  Monroe  county.  A  thaft  was  sunk  40  feet  deep  in  1817,  in  search  of 
this  meLil,  but  without  success. 

Silver  is  supjxjsed  to  e.xist  in  St.  Clair  county,  two  miles  from  Rock  Sprine. 
whence  Silver  creek  derives  its  name.  In  the  early  times,  bv  the  French,  a  sliafc 
was  sunk  here,  and  trudition  tells  of  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  beinjr 
obtained.  In  the  southern  ])art  of  the  suite,  several  sections  of  land  have  been  re- 
served from  sale,  on  account  of  tlie  silver  ore  they  are  supposed  to  contain.  Mar- 
ble of  a  fine  quality  is  found  in  Randolph  county.  Crystallized  gypsum  has  been 
tbund  in  small  quantities  in  SL  Clair  county.  Quartz  crystals  exist  in  Gallatin 
county. 

Bituminous  coal  abounds  in  this  state,  and  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  county. 
It  is  frequently  perceived  without  excavation  in  the  ravines  and  at  the  points  of 
blufls.  Vast  beds  of  this  mineral  e.xist  in  the  blutl's  adjacent  to  the  American  Bot- 
tom in  St.  Clair  county,  of  which  lar^-e  quantities  arc  annually  transported  to  St. 
Ijouis  for  fuel.  A  rail-road  is  now  constructiiiif  by  a  private  company,  from  the 
bluffs  to  the  ferry,  si.x  miles,  for  tiic  purpose  of  transporting  coal  to  St.  Louis. 

A  large  vein  of  coal,  several  feet  thick,  and  apparently  e.xhaustless,  has  been 
struck  in  excavating  the  Illinois  and  Alichigan  canal,  a  few  miles  below  Ottawa. 
A  bed  of  anthracite  coal,  it  is  said,  has  been  discovered  on  Muddy  river  in  Jackson 
county. 

Muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  has  been  found  in  various  part5  of  the  state, 
'  held  in  solution  in  the  springs.  The  manufacture  of  salt  by  boiling  and  evapora- 
tion is  carried  on  in  CJallatin  county,  l'^  miles  v,est-north-west  fromShavvneetown  : 
in  Jackson  county,  near  Brownsvdle;  and  in  Vermillion  county,  near  Danville. 
The  springs  and  land  are  owned  by  the  state,  and  the  works  leased.  A  coarse 
freestone,  much  used  in  building,  is  dug  Irom  quarries  near  Alton,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, wliere  large  kxiios  e.xist. 

xMedicinal  waters  are  tloutid  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  These  are  chieflv 
sulphur  springs  and  chalybeate  waters.  There  is  said  to  be  one  well  hi  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  strongly  impro'jnated  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom 
salts,  from  which  con=i<ierablo  (luantities  have  been  made  for  sale,  by  simply  evapo- 
rating the  water,  in  a  kettle,  over  a  common  fire.  There  are  several  sulphur 
springs  in  Jeflerson  county,  to  which  persons  resort  for  health. 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  wild  animals  in  the  state  of  Illinois:  of  these,  the 
principal  and  most  numerous  are  deer,  wolves,  raccoons,  opossums,  &c.  Several 
species  formerly  common  liave  become  scarce,  and  are  constantly  retreatinjr  before 
the  march  of  civilization;  and  some  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  The  buliklo  has 
entirely  left  the  Imuts  of  the  state,  and  indeed  all  the  settled  parts  of  the  Western 
Country,  and  is  now  Ibund  o.nly  on  the  head-waters  of  tiie  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  on  the  vast  prairies  w.>!.t  of  the  Mis.souri  river.  This  animal  once 
roamed  at  large  over  trie  plains  of  Jllmois:  and,  so  late  as  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  was  f  amd  in  considerable  numbers;  and  traces  of  them  are 
still  remaining  in  the  butl'alo  paths,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the 
state.  These  are  well-beaten  tracks,  Irading  generally  from  the  prairies  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  to  the  margins  of  the  large  rivers,  showing  the  course  of  their 
niigrations  as  tiiey  changed  tlieir  pastures  peri<xlically,  from  the  low  marshy  allu- 
vion, to  the  dry  upland  plains.  Tiieir  paths  are  narrow,  and  remarkably  direct, 
showing  that  the  animals  travelled  in  single  file  tiirougii  the  woods,  and  pursued 
the  mo.-t  direct  course  to  their  places  of  destination. 

Deer  are  more  abundant  than  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  Thev  in- 
I  crease,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  population.  The  rea.-on  of  this  appears  to  be. 
that  they  find  prutectii>n  in  the  neiL:lil)ourh(Kj<l  of  man  from  the  beasts  of  prey  that 
assail  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  Irom  whose  attacks  tlieir  youni:  particularly  can 
with  difficulty  escape.  They  suIKt  most  from  the  wolves,  w'ho  hunt  in  packs",  like 
hoimds,  and  who  seldom  give  up  the  chase  until  the  deer  is  taken. 

Immense  numbers  of  (leer  are  killed  evory  year  by  the  hunters,  who  take  them 
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lor  the  hums  and  skias  alone,  throwiucr  away  the  rest  of  the  carcase.  Venison  | 
iiariis  and  hides  are  important  articles  ot'  export.  J'resh  hams  Uoually  sell  at  from  i 
70  cents  to  Nl.iJU  a  pair,  and  when  properly  cured,  are  a  delicious  article  of  food. 

There  are  severdi  ways  of  hunting  deer,  all  of  which  are  equally  simple.  Most 
generally  the  hunter  proceeds  to  the  woods  on  horseback,  in  the  day-time,  select- 
ing particularly  certain  hours  which  are  thought  to  be  most  fivourable.  It  is  said, 
that  during  the  seafoii  when  the  pastures  are  green,  this  animal  rises  trom  its  lair 
precisely  at  the  rising  of  the  moon,  whether  hi  the  day  or  nigiit;  such  is  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  experienced  hunters.  If  it  be  true,  it  is  certainly  a  curious  dis- 
play of  animal  instinct.  This  hour,  theretbre,  is  always  kept  in  \iew  by  tiie  hun- 
ter, as  he  rides  slowly  through  the  forest  with  his  ritle  on  his  shoulder,  while  his 
keen  eye  penetrates  the  surrounding  shades.  On  beholding  a  deer,  the  hunter 
slides  from  his  horse,  and  while  the  deer  is  observing  the  latter,  creeps  upon  him, 
keeping  the  largest  trees  between  himself  and  the  object  of  pursuit,  until  he  gets 
near  enough  to  tire.     An  expert  wo(xlsmau  seldom  fails  to  liit  his  game. 

Another  mode  is,  to  watch  at  night,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt-licks.  These 
are  spots  where  the  earth  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles,  or  where  the  salt- 
water oozes  tlirougli  the  soil.  Deer  and  other  grazing  animals  frequent  such 
places,  and  remain  lor  hours  licking  the  earth.  The  hunter  secretes  himself  here, 
eitlier  in  the  thick  top  of  a  tree,  or,  most  generally,  in  a  screen  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  artfully  concealed,  like  a  masked  battery,  with  logs  or  green  boughs. 
This  practice  is  pursued  only  in  the  summer,  or  early  in  the  autumn,  in  cloudless 
nitrhts,  when  tlie  moon  shines  brilliantly,  and  objects  may  be  readily  discovered. 
At  the  rising  of  the  moon,  or  shortly  after,  the  deer,  having  risen  from  their  beds, 
approach  the  lick.  ISuch  places  are  generally  bare  of  timber,  but  surrounded  by 
If,  and  as  tlie  animal  is  about  to  emerge  from  the  shade  into  the  clear  moonlight, 
ii-.'  stops,  looks  cautiously  around,  and  snutis  the  air.  Tiien  he  advances  a  few 
^^•ps,  and  ctops  auam,  smells  the  ground,  or  raises  his  expanded  nostrils,  as  if  he 
'snufled  the  appru^ich  of  danger  in  every  tainted  breeze.'  Tliu  hunter  sits  motion- 
!f~s,  and  almost  breathless,  waiting  until  the  animal  shall  get  within  rille-shot,  and 
uutd  its  position  hi  relation  to  the  hunter  and  the  light,  shall  be  favourable,  when 
!ie  hres  with  an  unerring  aim.  A  few  deer  only  can  be  thus  killed  in  one  nighl, 
and  atler  a  few  nights  these  timorous  animals  are  driven  from  the  haunts  which 
are  thus  disturbed. 

Many  of  the  irontier  people  dress  deer-skins,  and  make  them  into  pantaloons 
and  hunting-shirts.  Tiiese  articles  are  indispensable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to 
travel  in  viewing  land,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  beyond  the  settlements,  as  cloth 
garments,  in  the  shrubs  and  vines,  would  soon  be  in  strings. 

It  is  a  novel  and  pleasant  sight  to  a  stranger,  to  see  the  deer  in  flocks  of  eight, 
ten,  or  fifteen  in  number,  feeding  on  the  grass  of  tiie  prairies,  or  bounding  away 
at  tiie  sight  of  a  traveller. 

The  elk  has  disappeared.  A  few  have  been  seen  in  late  years,  and  some  taken; 
but  it  is  not  known  that  any  remain  at  this  time,  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 

The  bear  is  seldom  seen.  This  animal  inhabits  those  p;irts  of  the  country  that 
are  thickly  wof)ded,  and  delights  particularly  in  the  cane-brakes,  where  it  feeds  in 
tlie  winter  on  the  tender  shoots  of  the  young  cane.  Tiie  meat  is  tender  and  tinely 
favoured,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

Wolves  are  numerous  hi  most  parts  of  the  state.  There  are  two  kinds — the 
common  or  black  wolf,  and  the  prairie  wolf.  Tlie  former  is  a  large  tierce  animal, 
and  very  destructive  to  sheep,  pigs,  calves,  poultry,  and  even  young  colts.  They 
hunt  in  packs,  and  after  using  every  stratagem  to  circumvijnt  their  prey,  attack  it 
with  remarkable  ferocity,  i.ike  the  Indian,  they  always  endeavour  to  surprise 
their  victim,  and  strike  the  mortal  blow  without  exposing  themselves  to  dan<ier. 
They  seldom  attack  man,  except  wiu'ii  asleep  or  wounded.  Tlie  largest  animals, 
when  wounded,  entangled,  or  otherwise  disabled,  become  their  prey;  but  in  gene- 
mi  they  only  attack  sucii  as  are  inca|)able  of  resistance.  Tlieir  most  comnion  prey 
is  the  deer,  which  they  hunt  regularly;  but  all  defenceless  animals  are  alike  ac- 
ceptable to  their  ravenous  appetites.  When  templed  by  hunirL-r  they  approach  the 
farm-houses  in  the  nij'ht,  and  snatch  their  prey  iVom  uudtT  the  ven,-  eye  of  the 
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farmer;  and' when  tlie  latter  is  absent  with  his  dogs,  the  wolf  is  sometimes  seen 
by  the  females  lurking  about  in  rnid-day,  as  if  aware  of  the  unprotected  state  of 
tne  family. 

'J'he  smell  of  burning  assafa;tida  h^s  a  remarkable  effect  upon  this  animal.  If  a 
fire  be  made  in  tlie  wo(xis,  and  a  portion  of  this  druij  thrown  into  it,  so  as  to  satu- 
rate the  atmosphere  with  the  oduur,  the  wolves,  if  anv  are  within  reach  of  the 
scent,  immediately  assemble  around,  howling- in  the  most  mournful  manner;  and 
such  is  the  remarkable  tiiscination  under  which  they  seem  to  labour,  that  Uiey  will 
often  sutler  themselves  to  be  sliot  down  rather  than  leave  the  spot. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  a  smaller  species,  but  little  larirer  tlian  a  fo.Y,  and  takes  its 
name  from  its  habit  of  residing  entirely  upon  the  operfplains.  Even  when  hunted 
with  dogs,  it  will  make  circuit  after  circuit  round  the' prairie,  carefully  avoidin'^ 
tlie  lorest,  or  only  dashing  into  it  occasionally  when  hard  pressed,  and  then  return'- 
ing  to  the  plain.  In  size  and  appearance  tliis  animal  is  ir.idwav  between  the  wolf 
and  the  fox,  and  in  colour  it  resembles  the  latter,  being  of  a  vcrv  lin-ht  red  It 
preys  upon  poultry,  rabbits,  young  pigs,  calves,  &c.  The  most  trienuly  relations 
subsist  betweon  it  and  the  common  wolf,  and  thov  constantly  hunt  in  packs  to- 
gether. A'othing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  large  black  wolf  in  company  with 
several  prairie  wolves. 

The  tax  abounds  in  some  places  in  great  numbers,  thou?h,  generally  speakin"-, 
tlie  animal  is  scarce.     It  will  undoubtedly  increase  with  tlie  population.  "    °' 

The  panther  and  wild  cat  are  occasionally  found  in  the  forests.  The  open  coun- 
try is  not  well  suited  to  their  shy  liabits,  and  tliey  are  less  frequently  seen  than  iii 
the  neighbour] nir  states. 

The  beaver  and  otter  were  once  numerous,  but  are  now  seldom  seen,  except  on 
the  trontiers. 

There  are  no  rats,  except  along  tiie  largo  rivers,  where  they  have  landed  from 
the  boats. 

Wild  horses  are  found  ranrrin;rthe  prairies  and  forests  in  some  parts  of  the  state. 
They  are  small  in  size,  of  thv  In.lian  or  Canadian  breed,  and  very  hardy.  They 
are  caught  in  pens,  or  witli  ro;u-s  having  nooses  attached  to  them,  and  broken  to 
the  saddle  and  harness.  The  French,  who  monopolize  the  business  of  catchinrr 
and  breakinir  these  horses,  make  tiiem  an  article  of  tratlic ;  their  common  price  is 
from  -JO  to  :30  dollars,  'i'hcy  aro  fuuiui  chiefly  in  the  lower  end  of  the  American 
Ix)ttoni,  near  the  junction  of  th,-  Kxskaskia  and  Mis>i?sippi  rivers,  called  the  Point. 
They  are  the  otispring  of  the  hor^.'s  l)roun-ht  there  bv  tiie  first  settlers,  and  whicli 
were  suffered  to  run  at  large.  Tlie  Indians  of  the  \Vest  have  many  such  horses, 
which  are  commonly  called  Indian  jhjnios. 

The  gray  and  fox  squirre's  olt<-n  do  mischief  in  the  corn-fields,  and  the  huntino- 
of  them  makes  fine  spjrt  for  the  lK)y!J.  It  is  a  rule  amoni>-t  the  Kentucky  rifie^- 
men  to^sho-.ta  s<iuirrLd  only  through  his  eyes,  and  tiiat  fronf  the  tops  of  the  hio-hest 
trees  of  tlie  forest.  It  is  evidence  of  a  baJ  marksman,  for  a  hunter  to  hit  one  in 
any  other  part. 

The  gophar  is  a  singular  little  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel.  It  burrows 
in  the  ground,  is  seldom  seen,  but  its  works  make  it  known.  It  labours  durin-r 
the  night,  in  digging  subterranean  p;issages  m  the  rich  soil  of  the  prairies,  and 
tiirows  up  hillocks  of  fresh  earth,  within  a  few  feet  distance  from  each  other,  and 
from  1-.2  to  IS  inches  in  heiirht,  'i'iiey  form  these  by  removin^r  the  earth 'from 
their  holes,  by  means  of  a  pouch  with  which  natur^^  has  furnished  them  on  each 
side  of  tlieir  mouth;  a  dozen  of  these  hillocks  has  been  seen,  the  production  of 
one  night's  labour,  and  apparontly  from  a  single  L^c.phar.  The  passages  are  formed 
in  such  a  labyrinth,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  the  animal  by  di-r-nnn-. 
They  are  very  mischievous  in  corn  and  p3tJiU>e  fii^Ids,  and  in  f^r^lens  they  "prt-'y 
upon  all  kind:,  of  bulbcjus  roots.     Their  bite  is  said  to  bo  poisonous. 

The  polecat  is  very  destructive  to  iK^iiltry. 

The  raccoon  and  opo.ssum  arc  very  numerous,  and  extremely  troublesome  to  the 
farmer,  as  they  n«t  only  attack  Ins  iniuliry,  but  plunder  his  corn-fields.  They  are 
hunted  by  boys,  and  large  numbers  of  them  destroyeii.  The  skins  of  the  raccoon 
pay  well  tor  the  trouble  of  taking  th.Mn,  as  the  fur' is  in  demand. 
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j  Rabbits  are  very  abuixjant,  and  ju  some  places  estrei.iely  destructive  to  the 
}oun^  orcliards  and  lo  jrurden  veoetablos.  Tl;fc  ietice  around  a  nursery  must 
always  be  so  close  as  to  shu^  out  rabbits,  and  young  appie-trocs  must  be  secured  at 
tlie  approach  ot  wmter,  by  tying  straw  or  corn  stalks  aroimd  their  bodies,  for  two 
or  three  teet  m  lieight,  or  tbo  bark  will  be  stripped  off  by  these  mischievous  ani- 
mals. 

Tlie  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers,  during  the  sprinir  and  autumn,  and  durino-  the  mi- 
grating season  of  water-fowls,  are  literally  covered  with  swans,  pelicans',  cranes 
gee.-e,  branti-,  and  ducks,  of  all  the  tribes  and  varieties.  I\Iany  of  these  fowls  rear 
their  young  on  the  i:.laiiL:s  and  candbars  of  the  large  rivers,  lii  the  autumn  mul- 
titudes of  them  are  killed  for  thvix  quilis,  f_'ather=,  and  flesh.  * 

Tiic  prairie  fowl  is  seen  in  great  r.umbers  on  the  prairies  in  the  summer  and 
about  tlie  corn-tields  in  the  winter.  This  is  the  grouse  of  the  New-York  market 
They  are  easily  taken  in  the  winter,  and  when  fat  are  excellent  for  the  table. 

Partridges  (the  (luail  of  .\ew-Eng!'ind)  are  taken  with  nets,  in  the  winter,  by 
hundreds  in  a  day,  and  furnish  nu  trifiing  item  in  the  luxuries  of  the  city  market 

Bees  are  to  be  Ibtmd  in  tlie  trees  of  every  forest.  Many  of  the  frontier  people 
make  it  a  prominent  business,  after  the  frost  has  killed  the  vegetation,  to  hunt 
tlunii  for  the  honey  and  wax,  both  of  which  find  a  ready  market.  "Bees  are  profit- 
able stock  for  the  farmt-r,  and  are  kept  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Poisonous  reptiles  are  not  so  common  as  in  unsettled  reirions  of  the  same  lati- 
tude, where  the  country  is  generally  timbered.  Burning  the  prairies  undoubtedly 
destroys  multitudes  of  them.  ^ 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  sa.me  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  The 
wild  prairies,  everywhere  covered  with  grass,  invite  the  raising  of  cattle.  *  Many 
t.l  tho  hirmers  p<.tses:i  large  droves,  and  they  may  be  multiplied  to  an  almost 
indetinite  exteiiL 

Tne  neat  cattle  are  usually  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  old  states.     This  is 
i  owing  entirely  to  bad  management:  the  cows  are  not  penned  up  in  pasture-fields 
,  but  Miifered  to  run  at  large  over  the  commons.     Hence  all  the  calves  are  pre' 
s<>rved,  without  respect  to  quality,  to  entice  cows  homeward  at  evenin<T.     They 
.ire  kept  up  through  the  day,  and  ortentimes  without  much  pasture,  and°turned  to 
^  tlie  cows  tor  a  few  minutes  at  night,  and  then  permitted  to  graze  throurrh  the 
night  over  the  short  and  withered  grass  around  the  plantation.     In  autumn  their 
f;ud  IS  very  scanty,  and  during  the  winter  they  arc  permitted  to  pick  up  a  preca-  I 
rious  subsistence  amongst  fitly  or  a  hundred  head  of  cattle.     With  such  manao-c-  i 
nient,  is  it  surprising  that  the  steers  and  cows  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  old 
sUiles  ? 

Common  cows,  if  sufiered  to  lose  their  milk  in  August,  become  sufficiently  fat 
for  table  use  by  October.  Farrow  heifeis  and  steers  are  good  beef,  and  fit  for  the 
knite  at  any  peruxl  alter  the  middle  of  May.  A  cow  in  the  spriu'r  is  worth  from 
tw.'lve  to  twenty  dollars.  Some  of  the  best  quality  will  sell  higher.  Cows,  in 
general,  do  not  produce  the  same  amount  of  milk,  nor  of  as  rich" a  quality  as'  in 
older  states.  Something  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  pastures,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  but  more  to  causes  already  assigned.  If  ever  a  land  was 
charactei-ized  justly  a^  "lluwing  witli  milk  and  honey,:"  it  is  Illinois  and  the  adja- 
cent states.  From  the  springing  of  the  grass  till  September,  butter  is  made  in 
great  profusion.  It  sells  at  that  season  in  market  for  about  twenty  cents,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  state  fur  twelve  cents  per  pound.  With  pruper'care,  it  can  be 
preserved  with  tolo-able  sweetness  for  winter's  use.  Late  in  autumn  arid  early  in 
the  winter,  someunics  butter  is  not  plenty.  The  fi-ed  becomes  dry,  the  cows 
range  turthor  ofi",  and  do  not  come  up  readily  fjr  milkin^r,  and  dry  up.  A  very 
little  trouble  would  enable  a  farmer  to  keep  three  or  fuur  good  cows  in  tresh  milk 
at  t!ie  season  most  needed. 

Cheese  is  made  by  many  families,  especially  in  the  counties  borderincr  on  the 
Illinois  river.     Good  clieese  sells  for  eight  and  sometimes  ten  cents,  and"  finds  a 
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ready  market.  The  most  important  arrangement  tor  the  dairy  burliness  in  Illinois, 
and  especially  tor  cheese-inakmj;,  is  to  persuade  a  lew  tliouf^ind  families,  from  tl;c 
dairy  regfions  of  New  England,  to  emigrate,  and  continue  their  industrious  liatiits 
after  settling  here. 

The  beef  of  this  state  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  bears  the  best  inspection  o\ 
any  in  the  New-Orlean.-  market.  By  the  first  of  June,  and  ollen  by  the  middle  et 
May,  young  cattle  on  the  prairies  are  fit  for  market.  Thty  do  not  yield  lari;r 
quantities  of  tallow,  but  the  tat  is  well  proportioned  throu^rhout  the  carcase,  and 
the  meat  tender  and  delicious.  IVotliing  is  more  Cummoli  than  for  an  llliiuns 
farmer  to  go  among  his  stock,  select,  shoot  down,  and  dress  a  fine  beef,  whenever 
fresh  mrat  is  needed.  Tins  n  often  divided  out  amongst  the  neighbours,  wlio,  m 
turn,  kill  and  share  likewise.  It  is  common  at  camp  and  other  large  meetings,  to 
kill  a  beef  and  three  or  four  hogs  for  the  subsistence  of  friends  from  a  disUnce, 
Limits  can  hardly  be  placed  itpun  the  amount  of  but-f  cattle  that  Illinois  is  capal>l.' 
of  pralucing.  A  turmcr  calls  liimself  poor,  with  a  hondred  head  of  horned  cattle 
around  him. 

But  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  breetl  of  horses  in  Illinois:  common  riding 
or  working  horses  average  about  fil\een  hands  in  hciixht  When  the  same  atteir. 
tion  is  bestowed  here  ujwn  raising  the  fmest  kind  of  horses  that  is  given  to  the 
subject  by  the  Pennsylvania  firmer,  that  nuble  ammul  will  be  raised  in  the  great- 
est perfection.  Horses  are  much  more  used  here  tiian  in  the  eastern  states,  and 
many  a  farmer  keeps  hall-a-dozen  or  more.  .Much  of  the  travellhiir  throu!,'lu)iit 
the  western  country,  both  by  men  and  women,  is  performed  on  horseback ;  and  ii 
large  proportion  of  the  land-carnage  is  by  means  of  large  wagons,  with  from  tbur 
to  SIX  stout  horses  for  a  team. 

Breeding  mares  are  prolitahle  stock  for  every  farmer  to  keep,  as  their  annual 
expense  in  keeping  is  but  trifling,  their  labour  is  always  needed,  and  their  colts, 
when  grown,  find  a  ready  market  Sume  farmers  keep  a  st^Jlion,  and  eight  or  ten 
brood  mares.  Horses  are  more  subject  to  diseases  in  thu  country  tlian  Tn  the  ul<l 
states,  which  is  thought  to  be  occa.-iuned  by  bad  managements  rather  tiian  by  the 
climate.  A  good  farm-horse  can  be  purcha.-,ed  for  fitty  dollars.  A  great  proiwrtiuii 
of  the  ploughing  in  Illiiinis  is  j»Lrturmed  by  horse,  labour. 

Mules  are  raised  in  Missouri,  and  are  also  bruu-ht  from  tlie  Mexican  dominions 
into  Illinois.  They  are  hardy  animals,  grow  to  a  good  size,  and  are  used  by  some 
both  t"or  labour  and  riding. 

Sheep  generally  thrive  well  in  tliis  country,  especially  in  the  older  settlements, 
where  the  grass  iias  become  short,  and  they  are  less  mole.<ted  by  wolves.  But  li-w 
are  kept  Tlie  people  fro.ni  the  south  are  more  accustomed  to  cotton  for  clothin-. 
than  to  wool,  which  sells  for  fitly  cent^-  pur  ^K)und.  Little  is  said  or  done  to 
miprove  the  breeu  ot  sheep,  or  introduce  the  Merino  or  Sa.xony  breed 

Swine  may  Uj  called  a  .-taple  in  the  provision  of  Illinois.  Tiiousands  of  ho^n 
are  raised  without  any  e.vponse,  except  a  few  breeders  to  start  with,  and  a  litll-' 
attention  to  hunting  them  on  the  range,  and  keeping  tliem  tame.  This  kind  of 
pork  IS  by  no  m^ans  e.pial  to  that  ruined  and  futt-d  on  corn,  and  in  a  domestic  way. 
It  IS  soft,  oily,  and  will  nut  bfar  ms|>fction  at  New-Orleans.  It  usually  sells  tor 
three  dollars  per  hundreil.  Pork  tJiat  is  made  m  a  domestic  \^-ay,  and  fatted  on 
corn,  will  sell  for  from  four  to  five  dollars,  according  to  size,  quah'ty,  and  the  timr 
when  it  is  delivered.  With  a  [)asture  of  clover  or  blue  gra-ss,  a  well-filled  corii- 
crib,  a  dairy,  and  slop-barrel,  ruid  the  usual  care  that  a  New-Englander  bestows  on  hi., 
pigs,  pork  may  be  raised  from  the  sow,  tlittrd,  and  killed,  and  weio-h  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  filly,  withm  twelve  montlis,  and  Uus  method  of  raisiii" 
pork  woiil.l  be  profitable. 

Few  tamilies  m  the  west  and  south  put  up  their  pork  in  salt  pickle  Thrir 
method  IS  to  salt  it  suthciently  to  pre{Kin..  it  for  smoking,  and  then  make  'bacon  of 
hams,  shoulders,  and  middiingB  or  hruad.Mdes.  The  price  of  bacon,  takino-  the  iio"  | 
round,  IS  about  ten  or  twelve  cnL^.  (io^xl  hams  command  twelve  Cfuls  m  tl.o  , 
market  _  Stock  hoir.s,  weighing  Iroui  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  alive,  u.suuliy 
sell  or  from  two  dollars  to  two  dollars  ,ind  fitly  cents  per  head.  Families  con«um.- 
much  more  meat  in  Illinois,  in  pro{K.rtion  to  numberN  than  in  the  old  states. 
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Poultry  are  rau^cct  in  o-fc-at  profusion,  and  Jar^re  numbers,  of  fowls  taken  to  mar- 
ket. It  IS  no  uncommon  ttiinsr  f^'^r  some  tarmors'  wivop  to  raise  three  or  four  hun- 
dred fowls,  besides  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  \n  a  season.  Young  fowl?,  butter 
and  eggs,  are  the  three  articles  usually  mo>tered  from  every  farm  ?br  the  market' 
Eggs,  when  plenty,  as  at  the  close  of  winter  and  spring,  usually  seU  for  ten  and 
twelve  cents  per  dozen, 

PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  SOIL. 
This  state,  having  a  vast  e.rtent  of  the  most  fertile  land,  must  of  course  raise 
with  great  ease  all  the  erticlc-  to  wh.cii  her  soil  and  climate  are  favourable,  to  an 
amount  far  beyond  her  consumption.     All  liie  grains,  fruits,  and  roots  of  tlie  tem- 
perate regions  of  tlie  earth  grow  luxuriantly :  the  wiieat  is  of  e.vcellent  quality 
and  tliere  is  no  part  of  the  Western  Country  where  corn  is  raised  with  nreater 
ease  and  abundance.     Garden  vegctajlcs  of  all  kinds  succeed  well.     No  a)untry 
can  e.xceed  tins,  in  its  adaptedness  for  rearing  the  linest  fruits  and  fruit-bearino- 
;  shrubs.     Wild  tnuis  and  berries  are  in  many  places  abundant,  and  on  some  of  the 
I  praines  the  strawbeiries  are  remarkably  fine. 

I  In  most  part^i  of  the  state,  grape-vines,  indigenous  to  the  country,  are  abundant, 
j  yielding  grapes  that  might  advantageously  be  made  into  excellent  wine.  Foreio-n 
I  vines  are  susceptible  of  ea^y  cultivation.  These  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  Vevay,  Switzerland  county,  Indiana,  and  at  New  Harmony  on  the  Wa- 
bash. The  indigenous  vines  are  prolific,  and  produce  excellent  fruit.  They  are 
found  in  every  variety  of  soil,  interwoven  in  every  thicket  in  the  prairies  and  bar- 
rens, and  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  very  highest  trees  on  the  bottoms.  The 
I'rtTich  in  early  times  made  so  much  wine  as  to  export  some  to  France;  upon 
wh!rh_  the  proi)er  authorities  prohibited,  about  the  year  1774,  the  introduction  of 
wme  trom  lllmois,  lest  it  might  injure  the  sale  of  that  staple  article  of  the  kin^- 

:  doill.  ° 

!  Piums,  in  the  prairiea  of  various  sizes,  and  flavour  somewhat  tart,  grow  in  <Teat 
noundance  ;  ihoir  colour  is  generally  red.  and  their  taste  delicious.  In  some  loca- 
tions acres  o(  these  trees  exhibit  a  surface  of  the  colour  of  rubies  :  the  quantities 
of  Iruit  a.re  prodigious;  by  some,  two  bushels  a  tree  are  yielded. 

Crab-apples  are  nl=«  very  prolihc,  and  make  line  preserves  with  about  double 
their  bulk  ot  sugar.     Wild  cherries  are  equally  productive.     The  persimmon  is 
a  d.^hcious  truit,  after  the  frost  has  destroyed  its  astringent  properties.     The  black  I 
umlb-.-rry  grows  in  most  parts,  and  is  used  for  the  feeding  of  silk-worms  with  sue-  ' 
cess.      Ihey  appear  to  tlirive  and  spin  as  well  as  on  the  Italian  mulberrv      The 
gooseberry,  strawberry,  and  blackberry  grow  wild  and  in  great  profusion.    Of  nuts 
the  I'lckury,  black  walnut,  and  peccan,  deserve  notice.     The  last  is  an  oblong 
Ihm-shelled,  delicious  nut.  that  grows  on  a  large  tree,  a  species  of  the  hickory  i 
Ihe  pavvpaw  grows  in  the  bottxjm,   and  rich  timbered  uplands,  and  produces  a  ! 
large,  pulpy,  and  luscious  fruiL  j 

Of  domestic  fruiLs,  the  apple  and  peach  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Pears  are  tolc-  ' 
rably  plentiful  m  the  French  settlements,  and  quinces  are  cultivated  with  success 
by  some  Americans.  Apples  are  eas.iy  cultivated,  and  are  very  productive.  They 
can  1)0  made  to  bear  fruit  to  considerable  advantage,  in  seven  years,  from  the  seed. 
,.'?>'  varieties  are  ot  tine  flavour,  and  mow  to  a  large  size.  Apples,  the  jTrowth 
of  Sl  Clair  county,  have  been  measured  tint  exceeded  thirteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference. ■  Some  ot  the  early  American  settlers  provided  orchards;  and  they  arc 
now  reaping  the  advantages.  But  a  large  prop^)rtion  of  the  population  of"  the 
rentiers  are  content  without  this  indis(.en<able  article  in  the  comlbrts  of  a  Yankee 
farmer  Cider  is  made  in  small  quantities  in  the  old  settiement^j.  In  a  few  years 
a  supply  of  tins  boveraL'-e  can  be  had  in  most  parts  of  Illinois.  Poach-trees'grow 
with  great  rapidity,  and  decay  proportion.ibly  soon.  From  ten  to  fii\cen  vears'^nay 
be  considered  as  the  duration  of  tiiis  tree.  The  peaches  are  deliciou.s,  but  tiicy 
sometimes  fail  by  being  destroyed  in  the  germ  by  winter  frosts.  The  bud  swell- 
prematurely. 

The  cultivated  vegetable  productions  in  the  field  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
barley^uckvvheat,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  rye  for  horse-f.^ed  and 
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distilleries,  tobicco,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  the  castor-bean,  and  every  other  production 
common  to  the  miiKilc  states.  Indian  corn  is  a  staple  production.  No  farmer  can 
live  without  it,  and  hundreds  raise  little  else.  Tliis  is  chieriv  owino-  to  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  cultivated.  Its  average  yield  is  tifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Olteii- 
tiines  the  product  amounts  to  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  some  in- 
stances has  exceeded  one  hundred.  Corn  is  planted  about  tiie  first  of  May.  The 
white  and  yellow  dmt  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  climate.  When  ready  to  gather 
in,  the  cars  are  commonly  plucked  off  by  the  hand,  hauled  tu  the  vicinity  of  the 
crib,  and  the  people  in  the  settlement  invited  to  t'.ie  corn-shuckinff.  Ordinarily 
these  gathermgs  end  in  sobriety  and  good  feelings,  but  occasional ly'^(if  whiskey  is 
plenty)  they  prove  scenes  of  unbridled  merriment.  In  slave-holding  states,  these 
annual  corn-shuckings  are  the  seasons  of  fun  and  frolic  to  tlic  negro.  A  fat  ox  or 
cow,  and  two  or  three  shoat*-,  are  killed,  pones  of  corn  bread  smoking  hot  are 
brought  forward,  the  bottle  of  whiskey  circulates,  and  the  woods  and°hills  are 
made  to  ring  with  negro  songs  and  shouts  of  merriment.  It  is  the  real  harvest- 
home  of  the  slaves. 

Wheat  yields  a  good  and  sure  crop,  especially  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
Illinois  river,  and  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  It  weighs  upwards  of 
60  pounds  per  buidiel ;  and  tltair  from  this  region  has  preference"ui  the  New-Or- 
leans market,  and  passes  better  inspection  than  the  same  article  from  Ohio  or  Ken- 
tucky. Ln  lS2b,  the  weavel,  for  the  first  time,  made  its  appearance  in  St.  Clair 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  has  occasionally  renewed  its  visits  since.  Within 
the  last  two  seasons,  .some  tields  have  been  injureil  by  tiie  fly. 

Wheat  is  sowed  about  the  middle  of  ^^eptember;  sprini:  wheat,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  ploughed  in  tl,e  spring.  The  harvest  is  about  the  middle  of  July,  for 
winter  wheat;  for  spring  wheat,  in  Auirust.  I'rairie  ground  is  the  best  for  this 
-grain,  tiie  crop  being  sometimes  ;i.j  bu.^hois;  though  about  "Jo  is  the  average  pro- 
duct in  good  seasons.  The  average  price  of  wlieat  is  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  varying  a  little  according  to  the  competition  of  mills 
and  facilities  to  market  In  many  instances  a  single  crop  of  wheat  will  pay  the 
expenses  of  purchasing  the  land,  feiicin,\  breaking  the  prairie,  seed,  putting  in  the 
crop,  harvesting,  thre?liinL',  and  tiking  it  to  market.  ^Vheat  is  now  frequently 
sown  on  the  prairie  land  a-s  a  fir.-t  crop,  and  a  good  yield  obtained.  Flouring-mills 
i  are  now  in  operation  in  many  of  tlie  wiieat-growine  counties.  Steam-po^wer  is 
getting  into  extensive  use  twth  fjr  sawing  and  manufacturing  ilour. 

Oats  have  not  been  much  r:ii--..'d  till  lately.  They  are  verv  productive,  often 
yielding  from  forty  to  fitly  Lu-^liels  on  the  acre,  and  usually  sell  at  fi-om  twenty  to 
thirty  cents  the  bushel.  The  demand  li^r  the  use  of  stage  and  travellers'  horses  is 
increasing.  Hemp  is  an  indinfcnous  pl.iut  in  the  southern  part  of  this  state,  as  it  is 
in  Missouri.  It  has  not  been  extensively  cultivated,  but  wherever  tried,  is  found 
very  productive,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  mirrht  be  made  a  staple  of  the 
country. 

Tobacco  can  be  prcKiuced  in  any  quantity,  and  of  the  first  quality,  in  Illinois; 
the  soil  and  climate  being  in  every  respect  conj-eniil  to  its  growth. 

Cotton,  for  many  years,  has  been  succes.-fully  cultivated  in  this  state  for  domes- 
tic use,  and  some  ior  ex[;)ortation.  Two  or  tiirec  spm:iin_'  factories  are  in  operation, 
\  and  produce  cotton  yarn  from  the  irrowth  of  the  country  with  promisinir  success.' 
This  branch  of  business  admits  of  enlargemeaL,  and  invites  the  attention  of  east- 
ern manufacturers  with  small  cai»i!al.  Much  of  the  cloth  made  in  families  who 
have  emigrated  from  states  south  of  the  (Jhio,  is  from  tlie  cotton  of  the  country. 
Flax  is  produced,  and  of  a  toiiTible  qudity,'  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  nortliern 
states.  It  is  said  to  bo  productive  and  <jw)d  in  the  nortiiern  counties.  There  is  an 
qil-mill  to  manutacture  oil  from  tJio  ^^vi-d,  in  Saiiiramon  countv.  The  palma  christi, 
j  or  castor-oil  bean,  is  produced  in  consiil.rable  quantities  in  Madison,  liandolph,  and 
other  counties,  qikI  large  qtiantiti.'s  oi'  oil  ar.>  expressed  and  sent  abroad.  tSweet 
[wtatoes  are  a  delicious  root,  and  yield  abundantly,  especially  on  the  American 
Bottom,  and  rich  sandy  prairies. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  root,  and  the  manutacture  of  the  sugar,  can 
witJiout  doubt  be  carried  on  to  advantage  in  this  state.     Gentlemen  who  have  had 
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till  oi-iportunity  of  ex&mininff  personally  the  lund  in  Frarice  on  which  that  root  is 
'oTivAn,  consider  the  prairie  iaiid  of  Illinois  niucij  oiipo'rior  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
.■liriner  country,  from  eight  lo  twelve  dollars  rent  per  acre  is  annually  paid,  and  yet 
1  irire  profits  are  made.  An  acre  of  good  land  will  produce  4i,UU()  pounds  of  beet 
rout,  from  which  i!l(K)  pounds  of  i.uj:\ir  can  be  extracted,  w  hicli,  at  10  cents  a  jwund, 
amounlcs  to  '210  dollars  per  acre.  Tne  aniie:<ed  extracts  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
su'^ar  boet  root,  are  from  a  letter  wiAlen  by  D.  L.  Cbiido,  Esq.,  who  went  to  Europe 
under  the  auspices  of  a  company  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  with  a 
c.ipital  of  •JllO,0UU  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  nianulacture  of  beet 
sugar  into  this  state.     The  letter  is  dated  t>o:n  Arras,  in  Ptance,  Jan.  9tli,  1S37. 

"  The  most  interesting  aspect  of  rhv;  beet  sugaj  business,  is  its  bearing  upon 
iigriculture  and  rural  econouiy  : 

"  1.  It  enriches  the  land  both  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  fallowing,  and  as  pro- 
ducing an  immense  quantity  of  capital  manure. 

"2.  It  has  the  latter  ettect  in  various  ways,  but  principally  by  feeding  a  laro-e 
number  of  cuttle  and  sheep.  The  tbrmer  are  fatted  in  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  months  in  u  manner  really  superb.  So  fine  specimens  of  beef-creatures  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  United  States,  after  six  months  of  the  best  pasturing  and  stall- 
feeding.  The  sheep  are  fatted  in  six  weeks.  At  tlic  manufactory  where  I  have 
been,  tiiey  pay  on  an  averao-e  about  six  louis  for  cuttle,  and  sell  them  for  about  ele- 
vfii.  A  louis  is  about  .S4..i7.  I  suppose  that  this  branch  of  the  business  would  be 
tpiite  a;^  lucrative  in  the  United  Stutcs,  where  stock  animals  may  be  bought  some- 
what cheaper.  This  you  see  is  dot'blin?  capital  three  times  a  year,  with  the  help 
however  of  the  pulp  or  pumice  of  the  beet.  This  can  be  kept  good  any  desirable 
length  of  time.     It  is  sold  here  at  10  cents  the  cwt 

"  S.  The  profit  of  raising  the  beets  is  very  great,  according  to  estimates  which  I 
h:ivc  from  intelligent  sources.  iSly  data  makes  the  net  gain  in  France,  alter  pay- 
ing rent,  ploughing,  weeding,  hoeing,  digging,  and  preserving,  41)4  francs  per  hec- 
tare. 'J'hl^^  measure  is  a  tr.lle  over  two  English  acres.  Consequentlv  the  profit 
uf  cultivatmg  boots  on  an  acre,  will  be  '202  francs,  about  &S.  Can  you  wonder 
fhnt  l^ind  has  risen  from  'A)  to  15(»  p'^r  cent,  in  the  districts  of  the  sugar  manutacto- 
ries!  Tiie  wagci  of  labour  fjr  cultivating  and  manufacturing  the  produce  of  a 
hectare,  amount  to  S-jG.Sl.  Tliis  would  give  for  100  acres  S'^<iO  nearly ;  and  for 
II M>,  which  would  be  the  quantity  recjuirod  for  the  largest  establishments,  .sll,':i!30, 
to  s-iy  nothing  of  the  proprietor  or  leaseholder,  when  he  and  the  labourer'are  one 
and  liie  same.  In  this  case,  besides  getting'  pay  for  his  labour,  and  the  rent  or  in- 
terest of  his  land,  he  would  receive  the  s^i-i  profit  per  acre. 

"The  most  material  point  in  the  culture  of  the  beet  root,  is  the  manner  of  pre- 
P'iring  the  land.  It  must  be  ploughed  eight  inches  deep  at  least,  and  this  ousrht  to 
l>e  done  in  the  month  of  August.  Still,  fine  crops  of  beets  have  been  obtained  by 
breaking  up  grass-ground  in  the  spring,  immediately  befjre  the  seeding.  The  land 
should  be  turned  up  handsomely,  and  all  the  gras.s  and  other  veget;ible  matter  fairly 
deposited  underneath.  Then  it  must  be  harrowed  deep  and  fine,  but  the  same  way 
with  the  furrows.  If  the  turrows  be  disturbed,  it  spoils  or  greatly  injures  the  crop. 
The  s.?ed  is  to  be  sown  in  rows,  20  inches  apart,  on  the  top  of  the  furrows,  and  the 
same  way  with  them.  No  plough  must  enter  alter  the  sowing,  but  the  land  must! 
be  dressed  from  two  to  four  times,  according  to  iLs  tendency  to  weedines.-,  with  the 
hand  and  hoe.  The  vegetable  matters  decay,  and  give  their  whole  nourishment  j 
to  the  beets.  1  suppose  these  remarks  may  be  of  less  consequence  to  the  proprie- ' 
tors  of  rich  prairies  of  the  west,  than  to  those  of  the  lands  in  France,  and  in  the  ■ 
northern  and  middle  states  of  America.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that! 
the  decomposition  of  fresh  vegetable  matter  will  afitjrd  a  mure  active  stimulus  to; 
vegetable  life  than  ol<l  mould,  however  rich.  The  hind  tbr  beets  must  be  pood, —  j 
but  it  may  be  too  gixxl.  In  this  case,  it  will  produce  beets  othin  enormous  size,  but  • 
h.)llow  and  decayed,  and  affording  less  saccharine  matter  thiin  smaller  ones.  Very  l 
poor  land  made  rich  by  hi'rh  manuring,  is  said  to  yield  large  beets,  containing  aj 
great  deal  of  potash  and  sal  ammoniac,  but  very  little  sugar.  At  the  first  weedin^r, ; 
wlien  tlie  beets  are  about  1  or  Ik  inclies  iiigh,  they  must  be  thinned  so  as  to  i 
leave  one  plant  to  every  12  or  KJ  Inchos  of  row.     If"  there  be  spaces  where  the  j 
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thdl^^'ces"''^"'''  "^'  '""'''  "^  ^^  ^^""^  P"'^'"^  "P  '^'°"^'^  ^  transplanted  into 
But  little  lias  been  done  to  introduce  cultivated  grasses.     The  prairie  -rra^s 
ooks  coar.-e  and  unsavoury,  and  yet  horses  and  cattle  Thrive  well  on  it      It  is  well 
known  tiiat  this jrass  du<ippear«  when  the  settlements  extend  round  a  prairie  and 
the  cattle  eat  oft  the  yoi.n-  jjrowth  in  the  sprin-      Conseciucntly,  in  a  tew  v'ear. 
the  natural  pss  no  !onp;r  exists.     To  pn>iuce  timothy  with  success,  the  -Vound 
,  must  be  well  cultivated  in  the  summer,  either  by  an  early  crop,  or  by  fallowincr 
•  and  the  seed  sown  about  the  20th  of  September,  at  the  rate  of  fen  or  twelve  nmrVs 
of  clean  seed  to  thr  acre,  and  lightly  brushed  in.     If  the  season  is  in  any  wav  fa- 
vourable, It  will  get  a  rapid  start  betbre  winter.     By  the  last  week  in  June   it'wiH 
produce  two  tons  per  acre,  of  the  finest  hay.     It  then  requires  a  dressino-  of  stable 
or  yard  manure,  and  occasionally  the  turf  may  bo  scratched  with  a  harrow,  to  pre- 
,  vent  the  nwts  from  binding  too  hard.     By  tins  process  timothy  meadows  mav  be 
I  "^''^^  ^"^'  preserved.     There  are  meadows  m  tSt.  Clair  county  which  have  yielded 
;  heavy  crops  of  hay  in  succession,  for  several  years,  and  bid  lair  to  continue  for  an 
I  '"definite  period      Cattle,  and  especially  horses,  should  never  be  permitted  to  run 
,  in  meadows  m  Illinois.     1  he  fall  grass  may  be  cropped  down  by  calves  and  colts 
i  Ibere  is  but  a  little  more  labjur  required  to  produce  a  crop  of  timothy  than  a  crop 
ot  oats :  and  as  there  is  not  a  stune  or  a  p..bh!e  to  interrupt,  the  sod  may  be  turned 
up  every  tliird  or  fourth  year  lor  corn,  and  afterwards  laid  down  to  -rass  aaain 
A  species  ot  blue  grass  is  cultivated  by  some  tkrmers  for  p.istures      If  welf  set' 
and  not  eaten  down  m  summer,  blue  grass  pastures  may  bo  kept  green  and  fre^ii 
ill  late  in  autumn,  or  even  in  the  winter.     The  English  spire  gra^  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  success  in  the  \\  abasn  country, 

Of  the  tretoil,  or  clover,  there  is  but  little  cultivated.  A  prejudice  exkts  against 
It,  as  It  IS  imagined  to  injure  horses  by  affecting  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  and 
causing  them  to  slaver.  It  grows  lu.xuriantly,  and  may  be  cut  tor  hav  early  m 
June  The  white  clover  comes  in  naturally,  where  the  ground  has  been  Cultivated 
and  thrown  by,  or  along  the  sides  ot  old  roads  and  paths.  Clover  pastures  would 
be  excellent  tor  swine. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  oflllinois  is  such  a^  would  be  naturally  expected  from  the  latitude 
1  he  thermometer  does  not  range  more  widely  here  than  in  similar  parallels  ea^^t 
,  ot  the  Allegheny  mountains;  nor  perhai)s  as  much  so  as  in  those  districts  bevond 
,  the  influence  ot  the  sea-breeze.  There  is  every  day  a  breeze,  from  some  quirt.>r 
of  the  broad  prairies,  almost  as  retre.-hing  as  tliat  from  the  ocean.  The  re^non  is 
exempt,  too,  from  the  etlocts  of  the  easterly  winds,  so  chillinir  and  so  annovin- 
along  the  Atlantic  .=oa -board  ;  but  in  lieu  of  them,  there  are  frequently  cold  bla^s 
from  the  prau-ies,  suthciently  annoying  to  Uie  traveller,  when  the  mercury  is  at 

The  winter  commences  with  December,  and  ends  the  second  week  of  Februarv 
Its  duration  and  ten,perat.ire  are  variable;  sometimes  warm,  and  at  others  cold" 
Ihe  winters  general  y  exhibit  a  temperature  of  climate  somewhat  milder  than 
that  of  the  northern  Atlantic  states.  Snow  r.relv  falls  to  the  depth  of  six  inch.'s 
and  as  rarely  remains  more  than  ten  or  twelve  <iavs.  There  are,  however  occ\' 
sional  short  periods  ot  very  cold  weather;  hut  they  seldom  continue  lon-reV  tlrin 
three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  Tlie  Mississippi  ,s  sometimes  frozen  over  and  pi^^td 
on  the  ice  at  St.  I^uis,  and  occaMnnallv  tur  several  weeks  tocether  The  veir 
ISII  was  remarkable  for  the  river  closmg  over  twice,— a  circuinsUmce  which'had 
not  occurred  betore  within  tlie  memory  of  the  oldest  inhab-UniL  What  may  be 
con.sidered  winter  weather  does  not  usually  continue  lon-cr  than  from  ten  to 
twelve  weeks;  durmg  more  than  half  of  which  period,  tlie  ground  frequently 
remains  unfrozen.  '^  ^         -^ 

Near  the  Mississippi,  the  wind  otion  blows  alternately  from  the  north  and  south 
producing  a  succession  of  snow,  n-irher  .h-ep  nor  of  Ion?  continuance,  frost,  sleot' 
and  a  relaxing  mildness;  when  the  beautiful  red  bird,  the  cardinal  grosbeak  shows 
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hin):?eir,  and  in  siiigin^^  his  charroiiii,'  lays  resemble  the  lorty  notes  of  the  fife,  being 
nearly  as  loud  and  as  sonorous.  From  actual  observaiicii,  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter, both  at  St.  Louis  and  Harmony  on  the  Wabash  river  opposite  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  tlie  mercury  has  sometimes  fallen  below  zero.' 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  making  observations  with  the  thermometer,  they  are 
made  too  otlen  almost  exclusively  whilst  the  sun  is  ebove  the  horizon,  and  therefore 
do  not  give  the  mean  of  all  the  asLrononiioal  day,  but  that  of  daylight  only;  and 
consequently  the  far  greater  number  of  places  are  represented  as'  having  a  mean 
;  temperature  too  high.  It  is  doubtflil  whether  any  prirt  of  Illinois  has  in"  reality  a 
j  mean  temperature  of  mora  than  5-1=  of  Fah-'eniieit,  and  that  the  mean  of  the  whole 
state  is  not  over  5P.  From  a  series  of  observations  made  at  St.  Lcuis  during  the 
years  1S17-1S-19,  the  mean  tomreratare  of  the  different  seasons  was  as  folfows : 
winter  SiJyS,  sprmg  54.17,  summer  74.3-i,  autumn  60.77;  mean  for  the  whole 
year,  56.09.  Tiiis  will  tern:  a  criterion  tor  the  southern  half  of  Illinois,  July  is 
invariably  the  hottest  month,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  thermometer  has  been 
known  to  rise  for  a  short  time  to  100=,  and  sometimes  in  June  and  August  to  96^. 
The  rains  which  succeed  tlie  br^^aking  up  of  the  ^lississippi  generally  continue 
at  intervals  through  the  greater  part  of  February  and  March,  and  constitute  what 
is  called  the  rainy  months.  The  hrst  spring  months  are  therefore  frequently  disa- 
greeable and  clieerless;  and  the  emigrant  v.-ho  arrives  in  Illinois  during  this  time 
forms  a  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  its  climate  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rams  subside, 
he  is  delighted  with  the  contrast.  The  forests  now  put  forth  their  foliage,  the 
prairies  are  covered  with  their  brilliant  carpets,  and  all  nature  around  him  appears 
to  smile :  he  is  fanned  by  a  gentler  and  more  fragrant  breeze,  and  is  covered  by  a 
bluer  and  more  beautiful' sky  than  thos*:  to  which' he  has  been  accusiomed. 

The  summers  are  warm,  though  during  the  sultry  months  the  intensity  of  heat 
IS  modified  by  a  free  course  everywhere  affijrded  to  a  fine  genial  breeze,  constantly 
giving  to  tiie  atmosphere  a  refreshing  elasticity.     During  this  season,  the  appear- 
ance of  tlie  country  is  gay  and  bcautitul,  being  clothed  with  grass,  folia o-c,  and  ! 
{lowers.  i  ° 

Of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  autumn  is  the  moi^t  delightful.  The  heat  of 
the  summer  is  over  by  the  middle  of  August;  and  from  that°time  till  December, 
there  is  almost  one  continuous  succession  of  bright,  clear,  delightful  sunny  days. 
Xutlunsr  can  e.\ceed  the  beauty  of  summer  and  autumn  in  this  COTntry,  where,  oii 
one  hand,  we  have  the  e.xpnsive  prairie  strewed  with  flowers  still  growing;  and 
on  the  other,  the  forests  which  skirt  it,  pre.-^enting  all  the  varieties  of  colour  inci- 
dent to  the  tadinir  foliage  of  a  thousand  different  trees. 

About  the  middle  of  October  or  beginninir  of  Xovember,  the  Indian  summer 
commences,-  and  continues  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  During  this  time,  the 
■  weather  is  dull  and  cheerless,  the  atmosphere  is  smoky,  and  the  sun  and  moon  are 
sometimes  almost  totally  obscured.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  is  caused  by 
the  burning  of  the  withered  grass  and  herbs  on  the  e.xtensive  prairies  of  the  north 
and  y,•e^t,  which  also  accounts  for  its  iiicrea.sed  duration  a-s  we  proceed  westward. 

I ri/i(/s.— During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  south-westerly  winds  are  the 
ma'^t  prevalent ;  these  are  sometimes  warm  and  arid,  at  others  cool  and  humid. 
They  seldom,  however,  cause  heavy  rains.  In  the  spring  and  during  tlie  rise  of 
the  Missouri,  th«>y  are  from  a  more  westerly  direction,  and  rains  arc  oI^lii  more 
frequent  West  and  north-west  winds  prevail  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January.  Although  these  are  generally  dry  and  piercing,  they  frequently  accom- 
pany stonns  of  hail  and  snow.  Xortii  and  north-east  winds  are 'comparatively  rare. 
The  latter  usually  bring  heavy  rains. 

DISEASES. 

The  more  common  diseases  of  Illinois  are  intermittent?,  frequently  accompfinied 
with  bilious  symptmns.     Tho.<e  which  prove  fatal  in  sickly  seasons  are  bilious  re- 
mittents.    More  than  one-half  of  the  sickness  endured  by'the  people  is  caused  by 
I  imprudence,  bad  management,  and  the  want  of  proper  nursing.     Emigrants  from 
I  the  northern  states  or  from  I^uropo  will  find  it  advantageous  to'^protect  themselves 
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from  the  cool  and  humid  Htmosp'aere  at  n'ghf^  to  provide  close  dwellinn^s,  yet, 
when  the  atmoi-p!icrc  is  clear,  to  have  tlieir  rooms,  and  e^pocially  their  sTeepiri"- 
rooais,  well  vontilat';d.  and  invariably  wear  thin  clotliiiig  ii\  the  day,  and  put  on 
thicker  apparel  at  niirht  or  when  cxpotiTd  to  wet. 

Families  are  seldom  sick  who  live  in  comfortable  housed  with  tight  floors  and 
well-ventilated  nwrns,  and  wlio  upon  a  cliange  of  weather,  and  ei^pecially  in  a  time 
of  rain,  make  a  little  tire  in  tiie  chimney,  though  it  may  bo  in  the  ujidst  of  summer. 
There  are  but  few  ca.-je?  of  genuine  consumption.  Atiection  of  the  liver  is 
more  common.  Pleurisies,  and  other  inflammatory  diseases,  prevail  in  the  winter 
and  spring.  Op'itiialrnia  pr:^vails  at  s:;';)e  seasons.  Dysentery  is  not  uncommon. 
Fewer  die  in  iuiancy  than  in  the  old  state.?. 

In  several  parts  of  the  -.vest,  and  occasionally  in  Illinois,  a  disease  prevails, 
which  has  received  the  appellation  of  "sick  stomach,"  from  its  prominent  symp- 
toms, nausea  and  frequent  vumituig,  especially  on  taking  e.vercise.  It  is  also  called 
"milk  sickness,"  from  un  opinion  that  it  is  produced  by  the  milk  of  cows,  which 
have  fed  on  some  poisonous  plant.  It  has  likewise  been  ascribed  to  the  water  of 
certain  springs,  and  to  marshy  exhalations.  The  cause,  however,  seems  not  to  be 
exactly  known,  and  tlie  disea.se  appeai-s  to  be  vanishing. 

That  the  Western  Slates  are  not  untavounible  to  human  life,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  unprecedented  increase  in  their  poj)ulation.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  ^lichigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  is  proba- 
bly near  four  millions.  Had  they  been  uidiealthy,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  in  the 
short  peritxl  of  half  a  century,  sc  great  a  number  could  have  congregated  within 
those  commonwealths.  Were  the  climate  especially  fatal  to  emiirrants,  the  num- 
ber cut  otf,  and  the  number  repelled,  must  have  given  a  ratio  of  increase  far  be- 
neath that  which  has  actually  e.visted.  As  to  a  seasoning  or  acclimation,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  temperate  Mississippi  states,  it  has  any  existence.  At  Cin- 
cinnati, it  can  seldom  be  perceived.  When  formidable  and  fatal  diseases  have  pre- 
vailed, they  have  as  otlen  attacked  those  long  resident  in  the  city,  as  the  'new 
comers;'  and  nothing  is  more  comnuin,  than  to  see  persons  arrive  at  all  perio^ls 
of  the  spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn,  and  still  enjoy  as  good  health  as  if  they 
had  entered  its  atmosphere  at  the  winter  wjlbtice. 

Travellers  and  '  movers"  should  be  cautious  against  much  journeying  m  Septem- 
ber and  early  October,  when  bilious  fevers  prevail;  tor,  however  "secure  they 
might  be,  if  they  could  be  traiisterrcd,  without  a  journey,  to  a  western  town,  the 
usual  process  of  reaching  it  .n  autumn,  over  land,  tlie  necessary  mode  when  the 
waters  are  low,  is  apt  to  generate  serious  diseases. 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 

There  are  seventy  counties  within  the  ^tate,  in  sixty  of  which  courts  are  held. 
In  the  others,  the  judge  of  tiie  circuit  where  they  lie  is  authorized  to  organize  '. 
them,  by  appointing  an  election  tor  county  o.^l'iccrs  whenever  in  his  opinion"^  there  ' 
are  three  hundred  and  f):1y  inhabitants  w  ithin  their  boundaries.  Their  names,  i 
dates  of  formation,  number  of  s<[uare  nule.-=,  ^mpulation  accordinsr  to  the  state  census  ! 
of  1835  (with  the  estimation  of  cerUin  counties  since  formed,  marked  thus  "*■), 
and  seaiS  of  justice,  are  given  in  tlie  following  table. 


Couuties. 


Date. 


S<niare 
.Mil.s. 


Adams,  -  - 
Alexander,  - 
Bond,  -  . 
R>one,*  -  - 
Calhoun, 
Cass,*  -  - 
Champaign,* 


1-19 
I^-IT 
1S57 
l-J.') 
is:57 
1^33 


8()0 
37S 

3f;o 

KHH 


Population 
in  lr35. 


7,()42 

'J,():-)0 

3,;>(> 

i.dtti 

1,'2.")0 


SeaLo  of  Justice. 


Quincy. 

Unity. 

Greenville. 

Not  established. 

Guilford. 

Beardstown. 

Urbanna. 


C-i^Hy^H-   -■ 
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TABLE — continued. 
— . 

Counties. 

Date. 

Pfjiiare 
Miles. 

Population 
in  le'35. 

■-^- 1 

Seats  of  Justice. 

Daiwin. 

Clark,     .... 

1819 

500 

3,413 

Clay, 

l^U 

620 

1,048 

Maysville. 

r 

Clinton,  -     -    -    - 

1S-J4 

501 

2,648 

Carlyle. 

Co!  CVS      -    -    -     - 

1S30 

12:33 

5,125 

Charleston. 

Cook,       .... 

1^81 

1220 

7,500 

Chicago. 

Crawford,     ... 

1S16 

400 

3,540 

Palestine. 

Edgar,     -     -     -     . 

18C;.3 

660 

6,668 

Paris. 

Edwards,      ... 

1811 

355 

2,006 

Albion. 

Effing-ham,   ... 

1S31 

486 

1,05.5 

Ewington. 

Fayette,  .... 

1*21 

68^1 

3,638 

Vandalia. 

Franklin,      -     .    - 

ISIS 

864 

5,.351 

Frankfort. 

Fulton,    .... 

1S-J5 

864 

6,917 

Lewistown. 

Gallatin,       .     -     - 

1812 

750 

6,660 

Equality. 

Greene,  .... 

18J1 

900 

12,274 

Carrollton. 

Hamilton,     ... 

1821 

432 

2,877 ' 

M'Leansborough. 

Hancock,     ... 

1825 

800 

3,219 

Carthage. 

Henry,*  .    ,    -    . 

1825 

640 

600 

Not  established. 

Iroquois,*     .     .     - 

1833 

1423 

1,800 

Not  established. 

; 

Jackson, .... 

1816 

565 

2,783 

Brownsville. 

Jx^per,*  .     -     .    _ 

1S31 

506 

375 

Newton. 

^ 

Jerterson,      -    -     . 

1819 

570 

3,3.30 

Mount  VernoQ. 

Jo  Daviess,*      .     - 

1^27 

9-30 

4,.3.30 

Galena. 

j          Johnson, .... 

1^12 

4^6 

2,166 

Vienna. 

Kane,*    .... 

183G 

1297 

1,.3()0 

Geneva. 

Knox,      -    .    .    - 

18i3 

792 

1,600 

Knoxville. 

I^  Salle,     .     -     - 

1831 

1872 

4,7r>4 

Ottawa. 

I-awrence,   .     .     . 

1821 

56(f 

4,4.50 

Lawrenceville. 

Livingston,*      -     . 

1837 

1152 

750 

Not  established. 

Macon,    .... 

1829 

1404 

3,022 

Decatur. 

■ 

Macoupin,    ."    .     - 

1829 

&-A 

5,.^>.>1 

Carlinville. 

Madison,      .    .    - 

1812 

7.30 

9,016 

Edwardsville. 

JIarion,   .... 

1823 

576 

2,S44 

Salem. 

M'Donough,      -    . 

1825 

576 

2,N-^3 

Macomb. 

.  iM 'Henry,*  .    .    - 

1830 

1100 

1,2(>0 

Not  established. 

' 

M'Lean,  .... 

1830 

12.96 

5,311 

Bioommgton. 

Mercer,*      ... 

1S2.3 

5;30 

800 

New  Boston. 

Monroe,  .... 

1816 

360 

2,660 

Waterloo. 

Montgomery,    -    . 

1821 

9.54 

3,740 

Hillsborough.               1 

Morgan,  .     .     -     - 

1^23 

800 

16,r)6(.> 

Jacksonville.                1 

Ogle, 

Peoria,*  .     -     .     - 

183G 
1825 

1440 
612 

2,0{X) 
7,000 

Oregon  City, 
Peoria. 

; 

Perry,     .... 
Pike, 

1827 
1821 

432 

780 

2,201 
6,037 

Pinckneyville. 
Pittsfield. 

Pope,       -     -    -     ■ 

1816 

576 

3,756 

Golconda. 

■ 

Putnam,  .... 

1825 

1548 

4,021 

Hennepin. 

Raiirlolj)!),     ... 

1795 

520 

5,6!)5 

Kaskaskia. 

Rock  Island,*    .     - 
Sangamon,  .     .     .     ' 

1831 

432 

1,.300 

Stephenson. 

l'^21 

2160 

17,573 

Springfield. 

Schuyler,     ...     1 

1825 

864 

6,361 

Ru.<hville. 

Shelby,    ....     1 
St  Clair,      .    .    - 

l'-27 
1795 

10-^0 
6^4 

4,"-lS 
9,0.").3 

Sholbyville. 
Belleville. 

Stephenson,       -    - 

1837 

567 

400 

Not  established. 

Tazewell,     .     .     -     ' 

1827 

1220 

5,8.30 

Tremont 

G 
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TABLEr— continued. 


(/uunties. 

Date. 

Square 
Miles 

Population 
ill  1835. 

Seati  of  Justice. 

Union,     -    -    -    - 

lNl>* 

39G 

4,150 

Jonesborough. 

Vermillion,  -    -    - 

1S2(} 

1008 

8,103 

Danville. 

\^^ab>ish,      -    -    - 

l?'il 

180 

3,010 

Mount  Carmel. 

Warren,  -    -    -    - 

1S2.-J 

mo 

2,023 

Monmouth. 

Washington,     -    - 

1818 

540 

3,292 

Nashville.' 

Wayne,  -    -    -    - 

iMli) 

576 

2,939 

Fairfield. 

\v'hite,    .... 

1815 

470 

6,489 

Carmi. 

Whiteside,'^-      -     - 

1^430 

712 

1,500 

Not  establislied. 

Will,*     -    -    -    . 

l-^-M 

l.-ttO 

3,5W 

Juliet 

Winncbarro*     -     - 

1S:]() 

504 

1,200 

Not  established. 

The  present  population  of  Illinois  (September  1S37)  may  be  estimated  at  400,000. 
For  the  purpose  of  electing  representatives  to  Congresi^,  the  stale  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  each  of  wiiich  sends  one  representative.  For  judiciary  purposes  the  state  i.s 
divided  into  seven  circuits,  in  each  of  which  a  circuit  judge  is  appomted.  Coun- 
ties are  ?iot  subdivided  into  townships,  as  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the  more  eastern 
states.  For  the  convenience  of  liolding  elections,  the  county  commissioners'  court 
is  required  to  divide  the  county  into  '•precinct!;,'"  and  desiyiiate  the  house  or  place 
in  each  precinct  where  the  polls  shall  be  opened.  Electors  throughout  ihe  county 
vote  at  which  precinct  they  please. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  Illinois  was  farmed  by  a  convention  held  at  Kaskaskia,  in 
August,  1818.  It  provides  for  the  disu-ibution  of  the  powers  of  government  into 
three  distinct  department-^,— the  Icffislative,  executive,  and  judiciary.  The  lec^is- 
lative  authority  is  vo-ted  in  a  genernl  assembly*  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  represenLitives.  Elections  are  hold  biennially,  as  are  the  ordinary  sessions  of 
the  legislature.     Senators   are  elected  for  four'  years.     The  e.xecotive   power  is 

I  vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  elected  every  tburth  year  by  the  electors  for  repre- 
sentatives, but  the  s;imc  per--on  is  ineligible  for  the  ne.\t  succeeding  four  years. 
The  lieutenant-governor  is  also  cliosen  every  four  years.  The  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  from 
tmie  to  time  shall  establish.  The  .supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and 
three  associate  judges.  The  governor  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court  constitute 
a  council  of  revision,  to  which  all  bills  that  hive  passed  the  assembly  must  be  sub- 
mitted. If  objected  to  by  the  council  of  revision,  the  same  may  become  a  law  by 
the  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  houses. 

The  right  of  suifrage  is  universal.  All  white  male  inhabitants,  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  have  rcMded  within  the  state  six  months  next  precedin-r  the 
elections,  enjoy  the  riirhl  of  electors.  Votes  are  given  vii-a  lore.  The  introduc-i 
tion  of  slavery  is  prohibited.  The  rnnstitution  can  be  altered  only  by  a  convention.  I 

^      The  whole  ordinary  annual  expend iturse    of  the  state  are  about 'o3,700  dollars.  I 

,  T/he  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  principally  from  land  taxes.    The  tax  on  lands  I 

;  of  residents  goes  into  the  county  treasuries,  tor  county  purposes,  while  the  tax  on  I 
the  lands  of  non-residents  goes  into  the  state  treasury  for  state  purposes.  The  I 
quantity  of  land  subject  to  taxation  on  the  first  of  August,  1836,  was  5,335,041 

;  acres.     And  the  quantity  subject  to  ta.tation 

j  In  18.37  will  be 5  674  4-V> 

i"  i^" 5,902,127 

!  Inl«39 6,202,367 
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In  18^0    - 6,616,3^0 

In  IS^l - 7,S;37,2i3 

And  in  1842  about      -     -     -..-- I'J.OOO  000 

Lands  sold  by  the  general  government  are  not  subject  to  taxation  under  fire 
years  aller  purcliase. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  United  States  constitute  the 
national  domain,  and  is  of  course  under  the  control  of  the  general  government. 
These  lauds  consist  of  tracts  of  country  ceded  to  the  nation  by  the  several  states- 
of  the  lands  in  tlie  terriu-ry  of  Louisiana  purchased  from  France,  and  of  liiose  in 
Florida  obtained  by  purchase  from  Spain.  After  thus  acquiring  a  claim  to  wild 
lands,  from  the  individual  states  or  foreign  powers,  the  Indianlitle  to  the  soil  is 
ne.Yt  extinguished,  by  purchasing  it  from  the  native  tribes  by  whom  it  is  respec- 
tively occupied. 

The  lands  are  then  surveyed  on  an  accurate  plan,  and  according  to  a  General 
system  ;  afterwards  they  are  offered  for  sale  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  and, 
by  law,  must  be  sold  by  public  auction,  the  minimum  price  beine  one  dollar  twen- 
five  cents  an  acre,  ready  money.  One  section  in  each  township  Ts  reserved  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  the  townsiiip,  and  all  salt-springs  and  lead-mine^  are  reserved 
from  sale,  unless  by  special  order  of  the  President.  The  mmmium  price  of  the 
public  lands  was  at  first  fi.xed  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  one-half  to  be  paid  within 
thirty  days,  the  'residue  one  year  after  the  sale  ;  in  1S0(\  the  term  of  credit  was 
very  much  e-ttended,  and  in  IS'^O  the  purchasers  were  in  debt  to  the  ffovernment 
more  than  i2'2,0(iO,{)00  dollars.  At  that  period  the  present  system  of  cash  payments 
was  adopted,  under  which  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  have  increased  from 
l,lG7,->2o  dollars  to  6,099,931  in  1834,  to  upwards  of  l'J,(XK),(M)0  in  lS3o,  and  in 
l^'M  they  had  increased  to  tlie  astonishing  sum  of  24,000.(XK)  dollars.  The  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  Western  States,  the  extensive  intrudr.ction  of  steam- 
vessels  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  and 
transportation  by  rail-roads  and  canals,  have  concurred  with  the  e.xtraordinary  high 
price  of  cotton,  in  producing  this  wonderful  result. 

The  surveys  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  founded  upon  a  series 
of  true  meridians  which  run  north  principally  from  the  mouth  of  some  noted  river. 
These  are  intersected  at  right  angles  with  lines  running  from  east  to  west,  called 
base  lines.  There  are  five  principal  meridians  in  the  land  surveys  of  tiie  west. 
The  •'  first  principal  meridian"  is  a  line  due  nortli  from  the  mouth'  of  the  Miami 
river,  which  also  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
The  "second  principal  meridian"  is  a  line  iiortii  from  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river 
ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Little  Blue  river,  in  Indiana.  The  "third  princi- 
pal meridian"  is  a  line  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  "fourth  prin- 
cipal meridian"  is  a  line  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  The  "fifth 
principal  meridian"  is  a  line  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  Wiiite  river  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

Each  of  tliese  meridians  has  its  own  base  line,  which  forms  the  base  of  a  series 
of  surveys  of  which  lines  are  made  to  correspond,  so  that  the  whole  country  is  at 
last  divided  into  si]uares  of  one  mile  eucli,  and  townships  of  six  miles  each,  and 
these  subdivisions  are  distributed  with  mathematical  accuracy  into  parallel  ranges. 

The  greatest  divisions  of  land  marked  out  by  the  survey  is  culleti  a  township, 
and  contains  2-3,040  acres,  being  six  miles  square.  -  Tlie  township  is  subdivided 
into  thirty-six  equal  portions  or  square  miles,  by  lines  crossing  each  other  at  riglit 
angles.  These  portions  are  called  sections,  each  contiiniiig  »^tO  acres,  which  are 
subdivided  into  four  parts  called  quarter-sections,  each  of  which,  of  course,  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The  (juarter-sections  are  finally  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  half-quarter-sections,  of  eighty  acres  eacJi ;  these  aij-ain  are  under 
certain  conditions  sold  in  equal  subdivisions 'of  forty  acres  each,  "which  is  the 
smallest  amount  of  the  public  lands  disposed  of  by  the  general  s^overnmeuL  Any 
person,  whether  a  native-born  citizen  or  a  foreigner,  may  thus  purchase  ihro;  acres 
of  the  richest  soil,  and  receive  an  indisputiible  title,  for  fifty  dollars.    The  sectional 
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and  quarter-sectional  divisions  are  designated  by  appropriate  marks  in  the  field, 
which  are  of  a  chtiracter  to  he  easily  distinguished  t'roni  each  other.  If  near  tim- 
ber, trees  are  marked  and  numbered  with  the  section,  township,  and  ranjje,  near 
each  sectional  corner.  If  in  a  large  prairie,  a  mound  is  raised  to  designate  the 
comer,  and  a  billet  of  charred  wwjd  buried,  if  no  rock  is  near. 

Sections  are  divided  into  halves  by  a  line  drawn  north  and  south,  and  into  quar- 
ters by  a  transverse  line.  Tiie  half-quarter  and  ([iiarter-quarter-seclions  are  not 
marked  in  the  field,  but  are  designated  on  the  plot  of  the  survey  by  the  Surveyor- 
General  marking  tlie  distance  on  one  of  the  ascertained  lines,  in  order  to  get  the 
quantity  of  such  haU-quarter-sections  as  exhibited  by  his  ploUof  survey. 

Fractional  sections  are  parts  of  quarter-sections  intersected  by  streams,  confirmed 
claims,  or  Indian  boundaries.  The  parts  of  townships,  sections,  quarters,  &c.  made 
at  the  lines  of  either  townships  or  meridians,  are  called  excesses  or  deficiencies. 
The  fractional  sections  which  contain  less  than  KiO  acres  are  not  subdivided.  The 
fractional  sections,  which  contiin  160  acres  and  upwards,  are  subdivided  in  such 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  most  compact  and  convenient  forms.  A  series  of  con- 
tiguous townships,  laid  olf  frum  ca^t  to  west,  is  called  a  range.  These  are  num- 
bered east  and  west  from  tiie  principal  nieridiari  running  due  north  and  south. 
Townships  are  counted  either  nurth  or  south  from  their  respective  base  lines. 

Sections,  or  mih;s  square,  are  numbered,  beginning  in  the  nortli-east  corner  of 
the  township,  progressively  west  to  the  range  lino,  and  then  progressively  east  to 
the  range  line,  alternately,  teriniiiating  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  township, 
from  one  }o  thirty-six,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram: 
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The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  nomenclature  by  which  lots  of 
land  may  bo  indicated  in  the  sy-l.-rn  of  the  public  land  surveys: — The  north-east 
division  in  the  larger  diagram  would  be  designated  as  Section  one,  say  of  Town- 
ship four,  in  Hange  tiiree,  ea.-t  from  the  third  principal  meridian,  and  would  con- 
tain 6-10  acres.  The  smalhr  diaLTanis  nuinbcrfd  1,  2,  3  and  4,  represent  sections 
divided  into  portions  of  320,  1*K),  -0,  and  40  acres  each,  respectively.  The  dark- 
ened division  in  Xo.  1  would  be  designate<l  as  the  east  half  of  Section  one,  of 
Township  tour,  in  Range  three  east  fr./in  the  third  principal  meridian,  and  would 
contain  320  acres;  the  darkened  division  in  No. 2  would  be  the  north-east  quarter 
of  Section  one.  Township  and  llange  as  before,  and  would  be  a  tract  of  IGO  acres. 
The  darkened  division  in  \o.  3  would  be  styled  the  east  half  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  one.  Township  and  Ran^'c  as  h'tbre,  and  would  contain  SO  acres; 
the  darkened  division  in  No.  4  would  be  the  nortli-e;ist  quarter  of  the  north-east 
quarter  of  Section  one,  Township  and  KangO  as  betbre,  and  would  be  a  tract  of 
40  acres.  This  is  the  smallest  portion  of  Lhe  public  lands  sold  by  the  general  go- 
vernment 

The  foregoing  explanation  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  simplicity  of  a  system,  that 
to  strangers  unaf-quainted  with  tli'>  methxl  of  nutnboring  tlie  sections,  and  the  va- 
rious subdivisions,  appears  perplexing  and  contused. 

By  this  admirable  system,  all  the  townships  and  subdivisions  are  in  regular 

*  Appropriated  for  pclnwls  in  thr  lownship. 
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matlicmatical  form?,  precludlntr  tlic  fruitfui  ;-oarce  of  litigation,  arising  from  the 
u.icertainty  of  butts  and  VoumlV,  in  forms  with  curve,  meandering  or  zigzae  line?. 
These  forms,  so  universal  in  faru^.s  of  the  old  scUknient-',  are  not  only  difricult 
matters  of  adjustment  between  contiguous  owners,  and  exceedinely  inconvenient 
for  fencing,  but  are  unsightly  and  ollensive  to  the  eye.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
tlie  beautiful  square  forms  of  the  present  land  system  should  not  have  been  sug- 
gc.-ted  to  the  flr^t  settlers  of  tlie  United  States. 

The  land  sales  unite  three  essential  objects;  the  right  of  selection  by  the  high- 
est bidder  at  the  public  sales,  extreme  cheapness  at  the  private  sales,  and  a  title 
of  clearness  and  unqacstionable  surety  commensurate  with  the  stability  of  the 
government.  The  convenience  and  •'■.xcellence  of  this  system  constitute  an  essen- 
tial element  in  t!ie  rapid  population  of  the  new  states.  The  surveys  connected 
with  the  third  and  fourth  meridians,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  second,  embrace 
tlu:  state  of  Illinois.  The  base  line  far  both  the  second  and  third  principal  meri- 
dians commences  at  Diamond  Island,  in  the  Ohio,  opposite  Indiana,  and  runs  due 
west  till  it  strikes  llie  Mississippi,  a  tew  miles  below  t>t.  Louis. 

All  the  townships  in  Illinois,  south  and  east  of  the  Illinois  river,  are  numbered 
from  this  base  line  either  north  or  south.  The  third  principal  meridian  terminates 
with  the  nortliern  boundary  of  the  state.  The  fourth  principal  meridian  commen- 
ces on  the  right  bank,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  but  immediately 
crosses  to  the  east  shore,  and  passes  up  on  that  side,  (and  at  one  place  nearly  1  i 
miles  distant,)  to  a  point  in  ilie  chaiuiel  of  the  river,  72  miles  from  its  moutli. 
Here  its  base  lin?  commences  and  extends  across  the  peninsula  to  the  ^Mississippi, 
a  short  distance  above  Quincy.  The  fourth  principal  meridian  is  continued  north- 
ward through  the  military  tract,  and  across  Ilock  river,  to  a  curve  in  the  Missis- 
sippi at  tiie  upper  rapids,  in  Township  IS  north,  and  about  12  or  15  miles  above 
Kock  Island.  It  here  crosses  and  pa.soes  up  tlie  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river 
')'-\  miles,  and  recrosses  into  Illinois,  and  passes  through  the  town  of  Galena  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state.  It  is  tlience  continued  to  the  Wisconsin  river  and 
made  the  principal  meridian  for  the  surveys  of  the  territory,  while  tlie  northern 
[•ouiuiary  line  of  the  state  is  constituted  its  base  line  for  tiiat  region.  A  large  tract 
of  country  in  the  north  and  north-eastern  portion  of  this  state  is  yet  unsurveyed. 
This  does  not  prevent  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  west  from  taking  possession,  where 
the  Indian  title  is  extinct,  as  it  is  now  to  all  lands  within  tliis  state.  They  risk 
till!  chance  of  purchasing  it  when  brought  into  market. 

The  public  lands  are  laid  otf  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  land-of- 
fice under  the  superintendence  of  two  otiicers  appointed  by  the  President  and  Se- 
nate, called  the  Reirister  of  the  huid-otiice,  and  the  Receiver  of  public  moneys. 
Tiie  Register  and  Receiver  each  receive  a  salary  of  0!M  dollars  per  annum,  and  a 
commission  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  moneys  paid  into  their  office.  In  the  state  of 
Illinois  there  are  ten  land-offices  in  as  many  dustricts,  open  for  the  sale  or  entry  of 
public  lands. 

The  Land  District  of  Shawneetowii  embraces  tiiat  portion  of  the  state,  bounded 
north  by  the  base  line,  east  and  south  by  tiie  boundaries  of  the  state,  and  west  by 
the  third  principal  meridian.  Office  tor  the  entry  and  sale  of  lands  at  Shawnee- 
town. 

The  I^nd  Di'^trict  of  Kaskaskia  is  lx)unded  north  by  the  base  line,  and  compre- 
hends all  that  part  of  the  state  that  lies  between  the  third  principal  meridian  and 
tlie  Mississippi.     Land  office  at  Kaska-,kia. 

The  Land  District  of  'Edwardsviilc  extends  south  to  the  base  line,  east  to  the 
third  principal  meridian,  north  to  the  line  that  separates  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth Townships,  north  and  west  to  the  Mississippi.    Land  office  at  Eilwardsville. 

The  I>and  District  of  Vandalia  extends  south  to  the  base  line,  east  to  the  line 
between  Ranijes  ei'/ht  and  nine,  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian,  north  to  the 
south  line  of  Spriiiirfield  district,  and  west  to  the  Ranire  line  between  Ranges 
second  and  third  west  of  the  tliird  principal  meridian.     Land-office  at  Vandalia. 

The  Land  Di.-trict  of  Palestine  extends  south  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Shawneetowii  di?trict,  west  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Vandalia  district,  north  to 
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the  dividing  line  between  Townsliips  sixteen  and  seventeen  north,  and  east  to  the 
boundary  of  Indiana. 

The  Land  District  of  Springfield  extends  south  to  Edwardsville  district,  cast  to 
the  Palestine  and  Danville  di^tricl5,  and  north  and  west  to  the  Illinois  river. 

The  Land  District  of  Quincy  embraces  all  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Illi- 
nois and  Mississippi  rivers  Lo  the  line  between  Townships  twelve  and  thirteen 
nortli  and  west  of  the  third  principal  meridian. 

The  I^and  District  of  Danville  includes  that  part  of  the  state  to  its  northern 
boundary,  which  lies  north  of  Palestine,  to  the  line  between  T.  30  and  31  JN.  of 
the  third  meridian,  and  eas^t  of  Springfield  district. 

North-west  District  is  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  state,  and  bounded 
south  by  the  line  between  Townships  twelve  and  tliirleen  north,  on  the  military 
tract,  and  cast  by  the  line  between  Ranges  three  and  four  cast  of  the  third  princi- 
pal meridian,  and  north  by  tJie  northern  boundary  of  the  state.  Land-oflice  at 
Galena. 

North-east  District  is  in  the  north-east  portion  of  tlie  state,  and  bounded  south 
by  the  line  between  Townships  thirty  and  thirtj-one,  on  the  third  principal  meri- 
dian, east  by  lake  Michigan,  and  north  by  the  boundary  of  the  state.  Land-olSce 
at  Chicago. 

The  land,  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  is  first  offered  for  sale  at  auction,  by 
half-quarter-sections.  If  no  one  bids  tor  it  at  !sL2o  per  acre  or  upwards,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  private  entry  at  any  time  alter,  upon  payment  at  time  of  entry.  No  credit 
is  allowed.  In  special  cases  Congress  has  granted  pre-emption  rights,  where  set- 
tlements and  improvements  liave  been  made  on  public  lands  previous  to  the  public 
sale. 

I  Pre-emption  rights  confer  the  privilege  only  of  purctiasing  the  tract  containing 
I  improvements  at  $L2.3  per  acre,  by  the  possessor,  without  the  risk  of  a  public 
j  sale. 

I      All  lands  in  this  state,  purchased  of  the  general  government,  are  e.xempted 
'  from  taxation  for  five  years  after  purchase.   All  lands  owned  by  private  citizens  or 
:  corporate  bodies,  and  not  exomptt-d  as  above,  are  divided  by  law  into  two  classes 
;  for  taxation,  called  ^'Jirsl  and  sirond  rates."     First-rate  lands  are  ta.ved  ^3.20  per 
quarter-section  of  ItiO  acres  \kt  annum.     Second-rate  lands  are  taxed  ,^2.40  per 
quarter-section,  besides  a  cuiinty  tax  for  roads.     Resident  and  non-resident  land- 
holders are  taxed  equally. 

Residents  owning  lands  in  the  dilVerent  counties  may  list  the  same  and  pay 
taxes  in  the  counties  where  tliey  re.^ide,  or  in  the  auditor's  ofiice,  at  their  option. 
Non-residents  must  list  their  lands  in  the  auditor's  office.  Taxes  of  non-residents 
are  required  to  be  paid  i:ito  the  state  tn.'asury,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
August.  If  not  jKiid  at  that  lime,  a  delinquent  list  of  all  lands,  owned  by  non-resi- 
dents, on  which  taxes  have  tiut  U^cn  paid,  is  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  com- 
missioners' court  of  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  and  a  transcript  of  this  list  is 
to  be  published  in  some  newspaper,  printed  witliiti  the  state,  at  least  sixty  days  pre- 
vious to  sale.  If  the  taxes  are  not  p.id  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  by  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  so  much  of  tJie  land,  as  is  necessary  to  pay  taxes  and  costs,  is 
sold  at  the  seat  of  ju.-<tice  of  the  cuunly. 

Lands  sold  for  taxes  may  be  redeemed  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  sale. 
by  paying  to  the  clerk  of  the  county,  tor  tlie  use  of  the  purchaser,  double  the 
amount  of  taxes,  interest,  and  cost.s  tor  which  the  s;ime  may  have  been  sold. 
I^ands  belonging  to  minor  heirs  may  ho  rL^leemed  at  any  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  from  the  time  the  youngest  of  said  heirs  sliall  become  of  lawful 
ag'e. 

If  persons  have  held  lands  in  the  Military  Tract,  or  in  the  state,  and  have  not 
;  attended  to  paying  taxes  tor  more  tiian  two  years,  the  land  is  sold  and  past  re- 
demption, unless  there  are  minor  in  irs.  Kvery  non-resident  landholder  should 
employ  an  agent  witiiin  the  state  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  take  the  oversi<rht  of  his 
;  property.  All  deeds,  conveyances,  niortiraLrfs,  or  lith'-papers  whatsoever,  must  be 
I  recorded  in  the  "  recordirs  (itrirc"  m  the  cmmty  w here  the  land  is  situatrd.  Dtcds 
I  and  title-papers  are  not  in  force  until  _^fited  in  the  recorder's  office.     The  words 


"grant,  bargain  and  sell,"  n-Latever  cjay  be  the  specitlc  ibnc  of  tlie  instrument 
in  other  respecL"?,  convey  a  i'ull  and  bona  fide  title,  to  warrant  and  defend,  unless 
express  oroviision  is  made  to  the  contrary  in  the  iastrunient. 

PL.\NS  OF  INTERNAL  LMPROVEMENT. 

Those  undertaken  by  the  state  aro  embraced  in  two  divisions:  tlie  Illinois  and  : 
Michigan  canal,  and  the  internal  improvement  system  adopted  by  the  legislature' 
last  winter. 

Tiie  project  of  uniting  the  waters  of  Lake  Michifran  .-xnd  the  Illinois,  by  a  canal, 
was  conceived  soon  after  the  ccmmencernent  of  the' Erie  canal  of  New- York;  and 
aboard  of  commissioners,  with  cr^jinpfrs,  explored  tlie  route  and  estimated  the 
co.^t,  in  1823.  Provision,  by  a  granl,  of  each  alr.ornate  section  of  land  within  five 
miles  of  the  route,  having  been  granted  by  Congress,  another  board  of  commis-  i 
jSioners  was  appointed  in  1S29,  a  now  survey  was  made,  and  the  towns  of  Chicao-o  ' 
I  and  Ottawa  laid  off.  and  some  loL->  sold  in  l5o(J.  Various  movements  have  since 
been  made,  but  nothing  effectually  done. 

I      At  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  held  in  the  winter  of  188.5-G,  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  iMichigan  canal;  the  Governor  was 
authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  state,  not  exceedincr  ■ 
N.)()0,OU(.I,  a  board  of  three  commissioners  was  organized,  with  full  power  to  employ  ! 
engineers,  let  contracts,  dispose  of  property,  and  carry  on  the  whole  business,  on  ' 
behalf  of  tlic  state.     The  dimensicns  of  the  canal  were  fixed  as  follow:  Si.xty  feet 
wide  at  the  top  water-line,  thirty-six  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  six  feet  deep. 
Tlie  irregular  fluctuations  or  tides  in  the  lakes,  occasioned  by  the  action  of  hio-h 
winds,  rendered  the  depth  agreed  upon  indispensably  necessary  to  insure  a  navic^a- 
tiun  of  ol  least  four  feet.  " 

This  great  work  commences  on  the  north  fork  of  the  south  branch  of  Chicago 
river,  four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  city  of  Chicago  (the  river  itself  formin.T  a 
ueep  and  natural  canal  from  this  point  to  the  harbour),  and  from  thence  extends" to 
the  J)  -s  Plaincs  river  seven  and  a  half  miles,  at  a  place  called  "  the  Point  of  Oak-;  " 
I'rom  tlience  down  the  valley  of  the  Des  Plaines  to  the  running  out  of  the  lake 
level.  2.)  miles.  On  section  23,  T.  :W  N.  R.  70.  E.  of  the  thir'd  principal  division, 
the  commissioners  have  laid  out  a  town  on  state  property,  one  mile  square  called 
Lockp.jrt.  Here  are  to  bo  two  locks,  ten  feet  lift  each,  placed  in  conjunction,  so 
as  to  create  twenty  tect  tall,  and  an  immense  water-power  from  the  surplus  water 
.drawn  from  I>ake  Michigan.  Here,  also,  will  be  constructed  a  basin  for  three- 
j  fourths  of  a  mile,  and  12U  feet  wide.  From  lx)ckp<3rt  the  canal  proceeds  down  the 
valley  of  tlie  Des  Plaines  to  Juliet,  where  it  crtu^ses  by  a  dam;  its  line  runs  pjist 
Marseilles,  and  crosses  Fox  river  by  an  aqueduct  betwixt  the  main  bluff  and 
Ottawa.  A  navigable  feeder  will  connect  it  with  the  nipids  of  Fox  river,  four 
miles  above  Ottawa,  and  extend  through  the  town  to  the  Illinois  river,  where  a 
natural  basin,  of  deep  water,  is  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  river.  Below  Ottawa,  the 
canal  passes  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Illinois,  near  the  bluffs  of  the  Little  Ver- 
million, and  enters  the  Illinois  river,  in  the  corner  of  fractional  section  21,  in  town- 
ship 33,  north  Range  one.  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian.  To  this' point  the  I 
Illinois  is  navigable  tor  steamboats  at  all  stages  of  water.  A  steamhoit  basin,  or 
harbour,  is  to  be  constructed,  and  a  largo  town  laid  off  on  section  15,  near  the  ter- 
mination of  the  canal.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal,  including  Fox  river  feeder, 
will  be  IW  miles  and  28' chains,  to  which  add  Chicago  river, "of  f)  miles  and  44 
chains,  and  it  gives  10.'j  miles  and  72  chains  fur  the  enUre  length  of  the  navio^ble 
line.     The  canal  is  estimated  to  cost  >8,f».>4,337  dollars.     *  " 

The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  authorized  a  survey  of  the  Calumet,  and  thft 
Sauga-nas-ke  valley,  with  the  view  of  constructing  a  lateral  canal,  to  open  a  nafi- 
gable  communicatiun  from  the  main  canal  to  the  Calumet,  from  which  it  is  c;t- 
pected  a  water  communication  will  be  made  in  tlie  state  of  Indiana  to  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal. 

The  resources  of  the  state  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  stupendous  work  arise  from 
the  sale  of  town  lots  and  lands  along  the  line  of  this  work.     Eiich  alternate  section. 
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along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  ten  miles  in  width,  had  been^ "granted  by  Congress 
for  tiie  purpose.  Duriiig  last  year,  375  lots  were  sold  in  Chicago  for  1,3.j5,75-3 
dollars.  In  Ottawa,  7S  lots  sold  for  111,35^  dollars.  The  unsold  lands  for  canal 
purposes,  beloniring  to  the  state,  amount  to  •27U,1S"2  acres,  which,  including  the 
town  lots  laid  oil',  a^re  estimated  equal  to  tiie  expense  of  the  canal.  .Amount  ot  salt  s 
for  lands  and  town  lots  previous  to  1^33,  sl'?,7<j5  OS.],.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  lots  in  the  town  of  I^ockport,  and  tlic  town  laid  o!f  at  the  termination  of  the 
canal,  is  one  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  remainder  of  the  canal  lands  may  be 
estimated  at  twenty  dollars  per  acre. 

The  project  of  this  canal  is  a  vast  cntcrprize  for  so  young  a  stato,  but  truly  na- 
tional in  its  character,  and  will  constitute  one  of  the  main  arteries  in  eastern  and 
western  communication.  The  work  is  going  forward,  and  from  five  to  eight  year^  \ 
is  the  period  estimated  for  its  completion.  Already  commerce,  in  no  small  extent,  " 
is  passing  along  thai  line.  Merchants  fiom  St.  Louis,  from  along  the  Illinois  river. 
from  Galena  and  tlie  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  e.-peciaily  from  the  Wabash  river  as 
far  south  as  Terre  Haute,  bring  their  gixxis  that  way.  Were  a  communication 
opened  between  the  navigable  waters,  ttie  distance  from  New- York  to  St.  Louis 
v.'ould  be  passed  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  days. 

The  following  result  is  founded  upon  infunnation  gathered  by  the  commission- 
ers:  From  New- York  to  IJutialo,  o  days. — From  Bufialo  to  Chicago,  by  steainbouLr 

fitted  for  lake  navigation,  S  days. — I'rom  Chicago  tx)  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  the 
canal,  estimating  the  speed  at  three  miles  an  hour,  33  hours. — From  the  fo<jtof  the 
rapids  to  St,  Louis,  by  steamboats,  •!"<  liours.  The  whole  distance  can  bo  passed 
over  in  sixteen  days;  but  giving  fi->ur  days  additional  tune,  and  the  transponalloa 
on  this  route  can  be  made  in  twenty  days. 

The  conunercial,  and  consequt'iitly  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  are  concerned  in  llie  result  of  this  undertaking.  For  whatever 
amount  of  produce  is  thrown  off  tiiruugh  tliis  channel  to  tiie  Canadas  and  New- 
York,  it  increases  the  advanU-it'cs  ol"  a  market  for  the  commerce  that  floats  dov.n 
the  iNlississippi.  The  Miss^juri  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory  are  no  less  interested 
in  opening  this  communicatiuu.  Jii  accepting  the  donation  of  land  made  by  the 
general  government,  the  honour  and  credit  of  Iliiuois  are  pledged  for  the  success 
of  this  enterprize. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  legi.-lature  (I':'3C-7),  an  act  was  passed  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  general  system  uf  internal  improvement.  It  provides  for  a  "B.-'ard 
of  Fund  Commissioners,"  of  three  persons,  and  a  "Board  of  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Works,"  of  seven  persons — one  in  eacii  judicial  circuit.  The  Board  of  Fund 
Commissioners  are  autiiorized  to  negotiate  all  lums  authorized  by  the  legislature 
on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  st.ite  fi'r  objects  of  internal  improvement;  to  receive, 
manage,  deposit,  and  apply  all  sums  of  money,  and  to  manage  the  wiiole  ti^cai 
concerns  of  the  improvement  system.  The  E<i;ird  of  Public  Works  are  authorized 
and  required  to  l(x;ale,  superintend,  direct,  and  construct,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  a".; 
works  of  internal  improvement  whicii  arc  or  sliall  be  authorized  to  be  undertaken 
j  by  the  state  (except  the  Illinois  and  .Michiirau  canal,  which  is  managed  by  a  di^:- 
tinct  board).  Each  member  has  sp.x-ific  charge  of  that  p<jrtion  of  the  works  tliat 
falls  within  his  own  di.-tricL  Tiiey  are  re(juirtMl  to  execute  the  works  by  lettini' 
out  contracts,  except  in  special  cases.  Tiie  Fund  Commi.ssioners  are  autiiorized 
to  contract  loans  by  issuing  state  tt-j-k  at  a  rate  not  exct  edmg  slx  per  centum  p^jr 
annum,  and  to  an  amount  not  exceedmg  eight  niUlions  of  dollars,  redeemable  after  . 
1S70. 

.The  following  are  the  works  of  improvement  provided  for:  L  The  Great  Wa- 
bash river  in  co-operation  with  tlie  .>tate  of  Indiana,  in  that  part  over  whicli  boiii 
sLites  have  concurrent  jurisdK^tion ;  appropriated  .SI<HI,U(i(.).  2.  Illinois  river. 
^UK),0(X).  3.  Rock  river,  n1(KI,I)(!x).  4.  Kaskaskia  river,  ."sjO.OOO.  5.  Little 
Wabash  river,  sO!),(Hl().  (5.  On  tiie  great  western  mail  route  leading  from  Vin- 
cennes  to  St.  Louis,  .SijO,()00.  7.  .A  rail-road  from  a  [xjint  at  or  near  the  junctio.'i 
of  the  Oiiio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  via  Vandalia,  SlielbyviUe,  Decatur,  and  Bi(X)r:j- 
ington  ; — to  cross  the  Illinois  river,  at  the  termination  of  tlie  Illinois  and  Miciiigaa 
canal,  and  from  thence  to  Galena — appropriated  .'*^3,.")(>U,(K_)U. 
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8.  A  southern  cross  rail-rond  from  Alton,  via  EJwardsville,  Carlylc,  Salem,  Fair- 
tiold,  and  Albion,  to  Mount  Carmcl ;  whence  it  is  expected  a  line  will  be  extended 
tlirouiih  Indiana  to  Xew  Albany,  and  become  connected  witii  the  creat  rail-road 
chartered  and  surveyed  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Charleston,  fcl^outii  Carolina.  Also  a 
rad-roal  from  Alton  to  Shavvneetown,  to  diverge  from  tiie  aforesaid  s<iuthern  cross 
rail-road  at  Edwardsville,  and  pass  throiig-Ji  Lebanon,  Nashville,  I'lnckneyviUe, 


Frankfort,  and  Equality.  And  further,  a  rail-road  from  IJelleville,  via  Lebanon' 
and  1(1  intersect  the  road  from  Alton  to  iMount  Carinel.  This  last  will  pass  near 
Rock  Sprinir, — appropriated,  .^1,7.30,000. 

i).  A  northern  cross  rail-road  from  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi  river,  to  cross  the 
Illinois  river  at  Meredosia,  and  to  Jacksonville,  iSpringfield.  Decatur,  Sydney,  Dan- 
ville, and  thence  to  tiio  state  line  in  the  direction  of  J^:ifavette,  Ii'diana,  and  thus 
form  a  line  of  communication  with  the  great  works  in  Indiana,  and  to  the  eastern 
states — appropriated,  S:l,850,000. 

10.  A  rail-road  from  Alton,  via  Upper  Alton,  Hillsboro,  Slielbyville,  Charleston, 
Paris,  and  thence  to  the  state  line  in  the  direction  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where 
it  will  be  connected  with  rail-road  and  canal  communication?  through  that  state, 
both  in  an  eastern  and  southern  direction — appropriated,  81,230,000. 
_  11.  A  rail-road  from  Peoria,  via  Canton,  M-.icomb,  &,c.,  to  Warsaw,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, at  the  foot  of  the  Des  ^loines  raoids — rppropriated,  xTOO.OOO. 

12.  A  rail-road  trorn  Ijloominjrton  to  Mackinaw,  and  thence  two  branches  to  the 
Illinois  river; — one  through  Tremont  to  Pekin,  the  other  to  Peoria — appropriated, 
§330,000.  An  appropriation  of  .st200,000  was  made  to  those  counties  through 
which  no  rail-road  or  canal  i>s  made  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  to  be  in  a  rateable  pro- 
portion to  the  census  of  183.3,  and  to  be  applied  in  tiie  improvement  of  roads, 
brid^res,  and  other  public  works,  by  the  counties. 

'i"he  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  these  plans  are  as  follow  : — The  special  fund 
for  the  purpose  shall  consi.st  of  all  moneys  raised  from  state  bonds,  or  stock,  or  other 
loans,  authi-Tized  by  law; — all  appropriations  made  t'rom  time  to  time  out  of  the 
i  revenut;  of  the  state  arisini,^  from  land  taxes; — all  tolls  and  rents  of  water  privi- 
'  leu'cs  and  other  tolls  from  the  works  when  constructed ; — all  rents,  profits,  and  issues, 
from  lands  to  be  purchased  on  the  routes  ; — the  proceeds  of  all  donations  of  lands 
j  from  the  nr^'ncral  n-overnment,  or  from  individuals,  companies,  or  corporations; — a 
I  r-ortion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  fund  distributed  by  Confess;  to;:ether  with 
tlie  n-'t  proceeds  of  all  bank  and  other  stocks  subscribed  and  owned  by  the  state, 
alter  liquidating:  the  interest  on  loans  contiact->i  fur  the  purchase  of  such  bank  or 
other  stocks.     A  subsequent  enactment  authorized  the  fund  commissioners  to  sub- 
scribe L',000,()00  dollars  stock  to  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  and  1,100,000  dollars  to 
the  Illinois  bank  at  Shavvneetown,  by  t!ie  creation  of  six  rer  cent,  stock.     The  net 
proceeds  of  this  stock,  after  paying  interest  on  the  loans,  will  equal  six  per  centum 
per  annum,  or  produce  an  annual  revenue  to  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  of 
81^0,000.  I 

The  interest  of  the  state  in  all  these  works,  all  tlioir  proceeds,  with  the  faith  of 
the  state,  are  irrevocably  pledijcd  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  t!ie  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  of  all  stock  and  loans  tor  Internal  Improvement.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  jrreat  western  mail  route  from  Vinceniu^s  to  Sl  Jxmis,  and  the  special 
appropriation  to  the  counties,  are  to  be  provided  for  from  the  first  loans  made.  The 
improvement  of  the  rivers  is  to  be  /or  steam,  keel,  and  flat  boats;  to  be  commenced 
at  their  mouths,  and  continued  up  as  far  ns  the  appropriations  admit  The  rail-roads 
are  to  be  commenced  at  their  intersection  with  nayiirabie  rivers  and  commercial  : 
towns,  and  as  soon  ns  five  miles  of  any  onr>  line  is  completed,  tlie  commissioners 
are  required  to  place  thereon  locomotives  and  facilities  of  transportation,  to  estab- 
lish tolls,  etc. 

Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
at  the  rapids — a  work  of  immense  im[)ortance  to  the  nortliern  part  of  this  state,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Territory.  The  improvemi'iit  of  tlie  navi'^ation  of  the  Mississippi 
should  bo  regarded  and  urged  as  strictly  a  national  uork.  There  are  two  rapids 
in  the  Mississippi  river,  v.hich,  in  times  of  low  water,  impede  the  progress  of 
steamboats.     One  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  and  adininincr  Hancock 
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county,  where  the  water  descends  over  sand-rocks  twenty-tivc  feet  five  inches  in 
11  miles.  Tiie  otlier  commences  at  Rock  Inland,  and  extends  about  lo  miles.  The 
descent  of  the  water  in  that  distance  is  21  feet  10  mches.  In  both  of  these  rapids 
there  are  ledi,res  of  rocks,  with  intervals  of  deep  water,  extending-  across  the  river. 

The  IwriKjur  at  Chicago,  nearly  completed  by  the  general  government,  will  be  of 
immense  bemtit  to  that  place,  and  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  state.  It  will 
form  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  all  tiie  northern  hike  country.  The  National 
Road  is  in  progress  through  this  state,  and  consuierible  improvement  has  been  ' 
made  on  tliat  jn'-rtion  winch  lies  between  Vandalia  »iid  the  boundary  of  Indiana. 
it  runs  from  Vmcennes  in  a  south-westerly  cour^e  to  Vandalia,  a  distance  of  90 
miles.  7^lie  road  is  established  bO  feet  wide.  But  little  has  been  done  on  tins 
road  during  the  hi^t  two  years.  About  ,£;220,000  ot'  appropriated  funds  now  remain 
on  hand,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  work  out  this  I'und  during  the  present 
season.  From  VunJalia  westward  the  road  is  not  yet  located,  but  the  legislature 
of  Illinois,  With  great  unanimiiy,  liave  consented  to  its  passage  through  tJie  state, 
only  on  the  contingency  that  it  shall  pass  Alton  and  cross  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  ^iissoiiri. 

Many  companies  have  been  incorporated  for  the  construction  of  ehort  canals, 
rail-roads,  and  turnpike  roads.  A  rail  road  from  .\uplc:i  to  Jacksonville,  now  under- 
going construction; — another  rail-ioad  from  Jacksonville,  via  Lynnville  and  Win- 
chester, to  the  Illinois  river  op(K)sitc  Augusta.  A  third  railway  has  been  com- 
menced from  Chicago  to  the  Des  I'laines,  12  miles  over  level  prairies,  and  design- 
ed to  extend  across  the  state  to  Calena.  Another  rail-road  is  now  under  contract 
and  working  from  the  Mississippi,  opfK'site  to  !St.  Louis,  across  the  American  Bot- 
tom to  the  coal-mines  in  the  biuiis  of  t;t.  Clair  county. 

No  stite  in  the  Union  possesses  such  facilities  tor  intercommunication  by  canals 
and  railways,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  which  can  be  so  equally  distributed  to  its 
population,  as  Illinois.  I 

MANUFACTURES.  ; 

i 
In  the  infancy  of  a  state,  little  can  he  expected  in  macliinery  and  manufactures; 
and  in  a  region  so  much  deficient  in  waler-p>)Wer  as  some  parts  o:' Illinois  are,  still 
less  may  be  looked  for.  Vet  lllmois  is  not  entirely  deficient  in  niaiiutacturin<r  en- 
terprize.  The  principal  salines  of  this  state  have  been  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  minerals. 

Steam  Mills  for  flouring  and  Siiwing  are  becoming^  very  common,  and  in  general 
are  profitable.  Some  are  now  in  operation,  with  tour  runs  of  stones,  and  which 
manutacture  one  hundred  barrels  of  iluur  in  a  day.  Mills  propelled  by  steam, 
water,  and  anim il  power,  are  consLintiy  imTeasir.g.  "  Steam-nulls  will  become  nu- 
merous, particularly  in  the  s>uthirn  ui.d  middle  portiojis  of  the  state;  and  it  is  de- 
serving remark,  that  while  these  pi)rtions  are  not  well  supplied  with  durable  water- 
power,  they  contain,  in  the  timber  of  tlie  fore.-t,  and  the  inexhaustible  bodies- of 
bitummous  coii,  abundant  supplies  of  fuel: — while  the  northern  portion,  thouirh 
deficient  in  fiiel,  has  abundant  wai.cr-jxjwer.  A  good  steam  saw-mill,  with  two 
saws,  can  be  built  tbr  2(K)0  dollars;  and  a  steam  llouriii<r  mill,  with  two  runs  of 
stones,  elevators,  and  other  apjxjratus  complete,  and  of  sutlicieiit  tbrce  to  turn  out 
forty  barrels  of  liour  per  day,  may  be  huiit  for  iAA'*)  dollars. 

The  northern  iialf  of  the  stale  will  be  most  abundantly  supplied  with  water- 
power,  and  ordinary  mills  tor  suwini:  lumber  and  grindmnr  grain  are  now  in  opera- 
tion on  tiie  various  streams.  Probably  in  no'  part  of  the  great  West  does  there 
exist  such  an  immense  water-power,  as  is  to  be  fnund  naturallv,  and  which  will  be 
created  artificially  along  the  rapids  of  the  Illinois  and  Fox  rivers,  and  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal.  Incorfwratcd  companies  with  ample  means  are  now  construct- 
ing hydraulic  works  at  Ottawa,  MarseiiifS,  and  otiier  ]mjv.)Is  alon>r  tiie  rapids  of  the 
Illinois.  Fox  river  rapids  have  a  descent  of  sixteen  le rt  at  Green's  mills,  four 
miles  above  Ottawa,  with  abumlant  supplies  of  water  at  its  lowest  sta^^e;  and  the 
river  itself,  from  thence  to  M'llenry  county,  is  a  rapid  stream,  with  rL^rky  banks, 
admirably  suited  for  hydraulic  purposes.     Ou  the  Kankakee  are  some  fine'sites  tor 
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water  privileges  Kock  river  rurm.si.es  am-ndant  iaciuties,  especially  at  Grand 
iJttour  and  Kocktord  A  corr.piny  en-aged  xi.  the  e.st^.blishment  of  a  lar're  town 
at  the  niuuth  ot  huck  river,  has  been  recentiy  chartered  by  the  le-^islature"  for  the 
purpose  ot  cuttinjr  a  canal  from  a  point  on  the  Mi^sissipiM  at  the  uppPr  rapids  to 
Kock  river,  by  wluch  tiiey  e -cpect  to  gain  eighteen  feet  tail  and  immense  hvdra'ulic 
power.  •' 

It  is  expt-cted  that  the  Lniproveinent  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Little  Woba^h  rivers 
as  provided  tor  by  the-  recent  law  of  Ihe  st-ite,  wiH  create  valuable  water  privile-res 
alon^f  these  streams.  Certainly,  ,n  <:onnexion  witli  the  improvement  of  the  Great 
Wabash  river  by  the  joint  operation  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  hydraulic  power  to  anv 
desirable  e.xtent  will  be  created.  Sucu  will  be  the  etiect,  too,  iipo.-,  ^an- anion  and 
I  other  rivers  witain  the  state.'  •  j:^es  Plames  river,  and  also  tJie  Calumet,  furnish 
'  e.vten.ive  hydraulic  privileges;  aii<l  the  surplus  water  provided  by  the  construction 
ot  the  Illinois  and  ^jiclu-an  canal  and  which  may  be  conveniently  applied  to 
manutdcturmg  purposes,  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that  required  lor  runnintr  70U 
pairs  ot  mill-stones  four  and  a  hrdf  ti^et  in  diameter.  ° 

Incorporations   tor  companies  tor  various   manufacturing   purposes  have  been 
granted  by  the  legislature  w.-thin  the  last  tour  or  five  years,  some  of  which  have 
been  organized  and  commenced  operations.     The  conclusion  is,  that  Illinois  will  ' 
turnish  as  great  facilities  tor  manutacturin:^-  purposes,  as  soon  as  the  circumstance*  ' 
and  wants  ot  the  community  shall  call  tor  their  operation,  as  can  be  found  in  anv  ! 
western  state,  ■' 

Large  quantities  of  castor  oil  are  annually  manufactured  in  Illinois  from  the  ' 
palma  christi,  or  castor  bean.  A  number  of  presses  for  e.Tpressin-r  the  oil  are  in  I 
operation  in  Madison,  Greene,  Macoupin,  St.  Clair,  Randolph,  Ed'wards  and  per-  ' 
h.ps  other  counties.  The  most  extensive  establishment  is  at  Edwardsville  where  ' 
from  thirty  to  torty  thousand  gallons  are  made  annually.  j 

A  tbw  factories  for  spinning  cotton  yarn  have  been  put  into  operation  in  several  ' 
counties  on  a  small  scale  ot  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  spindles  each  Thev  ' 
are^carried  on  by  animal  power  on  the  inclined  plane.  ' 

Coarse  clothing  from  cotton  is  manufactured  in  'the  southern  portion  of  tlie 
state,  where  the  article  is  raised  in  small  quantities.  Woollen  cloth,  and  jeans,  a 
mixture  ot^  wool  and  cotton,  is  made  for  ordinary  wear,  as  is  clotii  from  flax 

iJuut  bunding  will  s^xjn  become  a  branch  of  business  in  this  sL-ite.  Some  steam- 
tMaL<  Kive  already  been,  con>tructed  withui  its  limits,  along  the  Mississippi  It  i= 
t.iought  tliat  Alton  and  Chicago  are  convenient  sites  for  this  business. 

I'liere  is  in  this  state,  as  in  all  the  western  states,  a  large  amount  of  domestic 
manufactures  made  by  tiunilies.     All  the  tra.ies,  needful  to  a  new  countrv,  are  in 
existence.  .   Carpenters,  wagon-ma kerr,   cabmet-mukers,   blacksmiths,    tanneries  I 
&c.,  may  be  found  in  every  county  ?nd  town.     At  Mount  Carmel  and  Spnnf^field,  ' 
tiiere  are  iron  foundries  for  castings.  "^ 

There  has  been  a  considerable  Tailing  off  in  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  with- 
in a  tew  years,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  by  thousands  of  citizens  that  this  branch 
ot  business,  so  decidedly  injurious  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  community 
and  of  individuals,  will  entirely  deciine. 

O.x-mills  on  the  inclined  plane,  and  horse-mills  by  draught,  are  common  through- 
out tne  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  state.  ° 

EDUCATIOX. 

I  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  act  f;)r  admitting  the  state  of  Illinois 
'  into  the  Lnion,  granted  to  it  the  section  numbered  sixteen  in  every  Township,  or 
one  thirty-si.xth  part  of  all  the  public  lands  within  the  state,  for  th6  use  of  schools. 
The  avails  ot  tins  section  are  understood  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  living  within  the  surveyed  township,  and  not  the  portion  of  a  common  fund 
to  be  applied  by  the  state  fur  the  general  purposes  of  education.  Three  per  cent, 
ot  the  net  proceeds  of  all  the  public  lands,  lying  within  this  st.ate,  which  shall  be 
sold  after  the  1st  of  January,  l-li),  is  to  be  paid  over  bv  the  general  e-overnment, 
and  constitute  a  common  fund  for  education,  under  the"  direction  of  the  stiite  an- 
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thority.  One  sixlp.  cf  il.is  throe  per  cent.  fi;nd  is  to  be  excliusively  bestowed  upon 
a  college  or  university.  Two  entire  tcwiiiiiipi--,  oi  'lO.U'-U  acres,  selected  tiorn 
choice  portions  of  the  public  liuuLs  iiave  likewise  Decn  jriven  to  education.  Part 
of  this  laud  has  been  sold  by  state  uui.iiority,  ai.ci  the  avails  funded  at  six  per  cent 
interest 

The  amount  of  funds  realised  from  these  sources,  and  nndei'  charge  of  the  state, 
(independent  of  tbe  si.xieenti;  sections,)  is  about  !:wS-:4,l^t5,  the  interest  of  which 
is  now  distributed  ai:na;iily  to  sucii  sclnxiis  as  niake  due  returns  to  the  proper  au- 
thority. By  a  recent  act  of  tiie  legtslarure,  a  UKjiety  of  the  '-surplus  tlind,''  re- 
ceived from  the  national  treasuiy,  is  lo  be  converted  into  bank  stock,  and  tlie  in- 
come to  be  distributed  to  connann  schools.  The  income  of  the  three  per  centum 
from  the  sales  of  public  ianils,  will  continue  as  long-  as  there  are  public  lands  to 
be  sold. 

Tlie  unsold  lands  in  this  state  h'-ionging  to  the  general  ^'•overnment,  may  be 
estimated  at  lS,OuO,(:0;)  of  aeie.s.  Were  this  sold  at  the  present  nnnimum  price, 
it  would  produce  N2-.?,."iOD,(i(i;),  of  which  three  per  cent,  would  be  G75,U()0  dollars. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  tiiis  immense  domain  will  not  all  be  sold  at  its  pre- 
sent price;  averaging  it,  therefore,  at  75  cents  per  acre,  it  would  amount  to 
!^i:j,5U(l,tX!0,  of  which  three  per  cent,  belonging  to  tiiis  state,  would  give  .$4Uo,00U 
for  education  purposes. 

The  amount  of  tlie  sections  t. umbered  sixteen,  and  reserved  for  schools  in  the 
respective  townships,  was  estimated  by  the  comnu^.-ioner  of  public  lands,  and  re- 
ported to  Congress  in  .Ajinl,  l^.J-J,  at  'J77,1'j7  acres  in  Illinois.  This  tract  is  not 
usually  sold  until  the  township  m  which  it  lies  is  so;newhat  populated,  and  hence 
commands  a  higher  price  than  o'her  lands.  Tiie  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicaao 
was  sold  in  Xoyember,  l^i'-l  (aller  re^i/rving  twelve  acre:,)  for  •'S;3S,'705.  Other 
,  tracts  in  settled  portions  of  tiie  btute  iiave  been  sold  Ibr  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre.     Estimating  tlie  whole  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  the  value  is  $1,95-1,914. 

Present  fund  at  interc^^,     ---.-..... 

Value  of  Seminary  lands  unsold,       ---.-.. 
Value  of  sections  numhered  sixteen,      ...... 

Estimate  of  the  three  per  cent,  fund  on  all  public  land 
now  unsold  in  the  sU".le,  at  75  cents  per  acre,  ... 


S:«4,183 

20,01)0 

1,9.34,914 


405,000 


§2,764,097 

To  this  add  tlie  moiety  of  the  Fur[>Ius  fund  to  be  invested  in  bank  stock  and  the 
income  to  be  dittnhuted  with  tiie  intere-t  on  tlie  school  fund,  equal  to  31^,500  dol- 
lars; but  as  it  is  liable  to  be  dpiiundeJ  Iw  the  general  government,  it  has  not  been 
considered  as  any  portion  ol'  the  p/rni.uient  schixjl  tund.  Tiie  funds  and  claims 
of  Illinois  tor  eihication  pur;><.«f  s  imy  he  e.-tini-.ited  at  .S5,000,()00. 

}'rovis:on  now  e.xi^t.s  by  law  Uit  tn*'  p..  pie  to  organize  tliemselves  into  school 
district.-,  and  to  comUict  tlie  alfairs  of  t!ie  ^cho<jl  in  a  Cfirporafe  capacity  bv  trus- 
tees, and  they  can  derive  aid  tVcm  public  tunds  under  control  of  the  state.  '  Uoon 
petition  from  tiie  inhaintants  of  n  town.-h'.p,  tlie  section  numhered  sLxteen  can  be 
-sold,  and  the  proceeds  tunded,  the  intere.-t  of  wiiicii  may  be  applied  annually  to  the 
teachers  of  such  schools  witiim  the  township  as  conihrm  to  the  requisites'  of  tiie 
law.  To  some  extent  tiic  people  have  a\a;led  themselves  of  these  provisions,  and 
receive  tiie  intere-t  of  the  iimd. 

A  material  det't^ct  in' all  the  inv,-.s  that  iiave  b'on  frimed  in  this  state,  on  tliis 
subject,  has  been  in  not  reiiuiring-tlie  neces>ary  c;iialitications  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers, and  a  previous  e.xiiminatior:  U'lore  a  comj)t"tent  lioard  or  committee.  Without 
such  a  provision,  no  scht.ol  law  wiil  b«>  of  miic'i  real  service.  The  people  have 
sutn.Ted  much  already,  and  coiiimnn  sciuvjl  cdircation  has  been  greatly  retarded  by 
the  inifxisition  of  un(|ii:t!iJied  uiid  woi'iib-^s  pcrsun--  under  tlie  name  of  sohuol 
teachers;  and  were  t'niul-i  ever  so  Id-eral'.y  bestowed,  they  would  prove  of  little  real 
service,  without  the  rctpiisitt  s  of  s-ihrifty,  morality,  and'  sutncient  ability  to  teach 
Weil  on  the  part  of  tho-e  svho  get  tiie  piy. 

A  complete  common  eciioul  sy.-t''m  u.v.-i  bo  organized,  sooner  or  later,  and  will 
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be  sustained  by  the  people.  The  lands,  education  funds,  and  wants  of  the  country, 
call  for  it.  ^lany  good  primary  schixds  now  cxic^t,  and  where  three  or  four  of  ti^e 
leading  families  unite  and  e.xert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  measure,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  have  a  good  school.  In  each  county  a  school  commii-sioner  is  appointed, 
to  superintend  the  sales  of  the  si.xteenth  section.^,  loan  the  rnonoy,  receive  and  &[>■ 
portion  tlie  interest  received  from  this  fund  and  from  the  state  funds,  receive  sche- 
dule returns  of  the  number  of  scholars  tliat  attend  each  school,  and  make  report 
annually  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  people  in  any  settlement  can  organize  themselves  into  a  school  district,  em- 
ploy a  teacher,  and  obtain  their  proportion  of  the  income  from  the  school  funds, 
provided  the  teacher  keeps  a  schedule  of  tlie  number  of  scholars  who  attend,  the 
number  of  days  each  one  is  present,  and  the  number  of  days  each  scholar  is  ab- 
sent, a  copy  of  which  must  be  certitied  by  the  trustees  of  tlie  district,  and  returned 
to  the  schwl  commissioners  of  the  county  semi-annually.  If  the  school  is  made 
up  from  parts  of  two  or  more  townships,  a  separate  schedule  of  the  scholars  from 
each  township  must  be  made  out.  Hip  term  "township"  in  the  school  laws 
merely  expresses  the  surveys  of  'Ad  sections,  and  not  a  civil  organization. 

Several  seminaries,  and  institutions  for  colleges,  have  been  established,  and  pro- 
mise success. 

IJlitiois  College  is  located  In  the  vicinity  of  Jacksonville,  and  one  mile  west  of 
the  town.  Its  situation  is  on  a  delightful  eminence,  fronting  the  east,  and  over- 
looking tlie  town,  and  a  vast  extent  of  beautiful  prairie  country,  now  covered  with 
well-cultivated  farms.  The  buildings  are  as  f<jllows :  a  brick  edifice,  104  feet  in 
length,  40  feet  in  width,  five  stories  high,  including  the  basement;  containing  32 
apartments  for  the  occominodation  of  ollicers  and  students.  To  this  main  buildincr 
are  attached  two  wings,  each  ;3S  feet  long  and  QS  t'eet  wide,  three  stories  high,  iiv 
eluding  the  basement;  tor  llie  accommodation  of  the  families  of  the  P"'aculty.°  The 
cliapel  is  a  separate  building,  6.')  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  in- 
cluding rcK3ms  fur  public  worsliip,  lectures,  recitations,  library,  etc.  and  eight  rooms 
for  students.  There  are  also  upon  the  premises  a  farm-house,  barn,  workshops  for 
students  who  wish  to  pertlirm  manual  labour,  and  other  out-buildings.  The  farm 
conjjsts  of  ;300  acres  of  land,  all  under  fence.  The  improvements  and  stock  on 
the  farm  are  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars. 

Students  who  cho<Jse  are  allowed  to  employ  a  portion  of  each  day  in  niannal 
iakvjr,  e.ther  upon  tiie  farm  or  in  the  workshop.  Some  individuals  earn  8150 
each,  iliiriiiir  the  year.  The  library  consist;^  of  about  l.'MX)  volumes.  Tiiere  is 
also  a  valuable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  year  is  divided  into 
two  terms,  of  twenty  weeks  each.  Tlie  first  ttrm  commences  eight  weeks  after 
tiie  tiiird  Wednesday  in  September.  The  second  turm  commences  on  the  Wednes- 
day previous  to  the  5th  of  May;  leaving  eight  weeks  vacation  in  the  fall,  and  four 
in  the  spring. 

There  are  42  students  connected  with  the  college  classes,  and  22  students  in 
the  preparatory  department.  Of  this  number,  several  are  beneficiaries,  who  are 
aided  by  education  societies,  with  a  view  to  the  gospel  ministry.  The  Faculty  of 
Illinois  College  consists  of  a  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy'and 
Political  Economy,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Institution;  a  Professor  of\M"athe- 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  lecturer  on  chemistry;  a  Proffssor  of  the 
(ireek  and  Latin  language-s  a  Professor  of  llhc^oric  and  Bellas  Lettres,  and  an 
Instructor  in  the  preparatory  department.  Tiie  pupils  in  the  di:i"erent  classes  are 
as  follows:  Senior,  3;  —  Junior,  11;  —  Sophomore,  12;  —  Freshman,  1(J;  —  Total 
Collegiate  department,  42.  In  the  Preparatory  department,  22:  Total,  6-1.  Tiie 
course  of  instruction  is  intended  to  be  equal  to  "the  first-raie  colleges  in  the  eastern 
states. 

Shurtleff  College  of  Alton,  Illinoi.-^.  is  pleasantly  situated  at  Upper  Alton.  It 
originated  in  the  establishment  of  a  srminary  at  liuck  S[)rinLS  in  1.":>2T,  and  which 
was  subsequently  removed.  At  a  meeting  held  June  4th,  KV2,  seven  gentlemen 
tbruied  a  written  compact,  and  agreeil  to  advance  lands  for  the  purchase  of  about 
3t30  acres  of  land,  and  put  up  an  academical  building  of  brick,  two  stories  iiigli 
with  a  stone  basement.  40  feet  long,  and  :J2  feet  wide.     A  large  stone  building  for 
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a  Refectory,  and  Ibr  I'rofedsord'  and  Stin'f  ntg'  rooms,  has  since  boon  erected.  A 
iVopiratory  ccliooi  was  counMcnoed  in  ISSi.  )a  1>35,  buildmir-Jots  were  laid  off 
witain  fiie  cof[Xirale  luiiiid.^  of  tiie  town,  a  part  of  wiucli  was  sold,  and  a  valuable 
property  fetiJl  reinains  tor  t'uture  ^ale.  The  L^ame  yejfr,  tunds  to  tome  extent  were 
obt:imed  in  the  easf.eri)  ft.ilos,  of  which  the  liberal  donation  of  Un  thousand  dol- 
lars Was  received  fron~.  Ejnjiiuiiii  Sburtlctr,  M.  i).,  of  Boston,  wliirh  o-ives  name  to 
tiie  institution.  Of  this  funJ  GLHJl)  doila.'a  i*  to  be  appropriated  towards  a  College 
biiildini.'-,  and  '^W^  dollars  ti-wardd  the  endowii.ent  ot'  a  ProlesKorship  of  Oraton', 
Rhetoric,  and  Btr]led-Lv.;tro.>.  Repuiar  college  classes  are  not  yet  organized.  The 
Preparatory  department  is  in  re-jular  pronre.ss  and  contains  about  (JO  students. 
Measured  are  in  pro;xr<'5:5  to  put  up  a  large  college  biulding,  and  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  College  Faculty. 

Alton  Theological  Seminary  i.-<  an  organization  distinct  t'rom  ShurtlefF  College, 
and  is  under  tl;e  charge  of  a  Tiicological  Protessor,  with  seven  or  eii'ht  students, 
licentiates  of  Baptist  churches. 

ArKcndreean  College,  under  t!:e  supervision  of  the  Methodist  Epi.-=copal  Church, 
is  located  at  i.ebanon,  St,  ('bv  county.  It  lias  a  commodious  framed  buildinfi',  and 
abou:  00  students  in  the  Preparatory  department,  under  the  charge  of  two  compe- 
tent instructors. 

Jl'Donough  College,  at  Macomb,  has  just  commenced  operations.  It  is  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  of  the  "old  Vcho<jl"  Presbyterians,  as  the  Illinois  colle<Te  at 
Jacksonville  is  with  the  "new  schixjl"  Presbyterians. 

Canton  College  in  Fukon  county  h;is  recently  been  chartered  as  a  collen-e  by 
the  legislature,  and  is  a  respectable  academical  institution,  and  has  70  or  feO 
students.  A  literary  Iii-titutio:i,  modelled  somewhat  alter  the  plan  of  the  Oneida 
Institute  in  the  state  of  Xew-Vork,  is  in  progress  at  Calesboro',  Knox  countv. 

Belvidere  college,  in  \\'inneba!ro  ctninty,  has  been  recently  chartered,  and  an 
efiort  is  about  being  made  to  e.-tablish  a  respectable  literary  institution  in  this  nesv 
and  interesting  portion  of  the  state.  Several  respectable  academies  and  semina- 
ries are  also  in  openition,  established  chiefly  by  individual  eifurt,  where  good 
schools  are  taughL  Amoiijtt  these  we  notice  the  following,  though  some  of  equal 
importance  may  be  overlooked. 

The  Jacksonville  .Xcad-Miiy  is  establi-shcd  for  the  convenience  of  those  whose 
studies  are  not  sutTiciently  aUvanced  to  enter  the  Preparatory  department  of  Illinois 
College.  The  Jacksonville  Female  Academy  is  a  tiourishin<T  institution.  A  re- 
spectable academy  is  in  operation  at  Springlield ;  another  at  I'rinceton,  Putnam 
county;  a  third  at  Grig<rsvdle;  and  a  tburth  at  Quincy. 

The  Alton  Female  Seminary  is  an  institution  projected  for  a  full  and. useful 
course  of  instruction,  on  a  large  scrile,  and  is  designed  wholly  as  a  boarding-school. 
The  business  of  instruction  wil!  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  ladies.  The  system 
of  instruction  will  be  extensive. 

The  project  of  establishing  a  seminary  tor  tlie  education  of  teachers,  at  VVaverlev 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  -Morgan  county,  is  entertained  by  several  frentlemeii. 
A  seminary  is  about  being  establisiied  m  a  settlement  of  Retiirmed  Presbvterians 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Haiuloij)h  county.  Tlic  "  Reformers,'' or  Campbell ites,  as 
some  term  tiiem,  have  a  charter,  and  contemplate  establishing  a  college  at  Hano- 
ver, in  T-  zewell  county.  Thus,  u  bn;ad  and  deep  tuundation  is  about  being  laid 
in  Illinois  lijr  the  prc<inution  cf  education.  Several  lyceums  and  literarv  associa- 
tions exist  in  this  state,  and  there  is  m  almost  every  county  a  decided  expression 
of  popular  opinion  in  favour  of  education. 

REUGIOX. 

The  Mctliodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  most  numerous.  The  Illinois  Confer- 
ence, which  pmbnces  this  state  and  a  portion  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  in  l"^.'io  had 
61  circuit  preaciiers,  8(H  local  preacliers,  and  !.'),( I'.tT  members  of  society.  They 
sustain  preaching  in  every  county,  mid  in  a  lari'-c-  numijer  of  the  settlements. 

The  IJaptist  denomination  includes  'Z'i.  associations,  L'GO  chuiches,  100  prcach- 
'  CXA,  and  ",;riO  cumiuun;cants. 
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The  Presbyterians  have  one  Synod,  eight  Presbyteries,  and  about  SO  churches, 
GO  ministers,  and  2,500  memben*. 

There  are  12  or  15  Congregatioualist  churches,  united  in  an  association,  and 
several  ministers. 

Tlie  IMt'thodist  Protestant  denomination  has  one  conference,  23  ministers,  and 
34rl  members. 

The  Rftbnncrs,  as  they  term  themselves,  or  "  Campbellites,"  as  otliers  call  them, 
have  several  large,  and  a  niiinbtT  of  small  societies,  a  number  of  preachers,  and 
several  hundred  members,  including  the  Ckrialiun  body,  with  which  they  are  in 
union.  They  immerse  all  who  proiess  to  believe  in  Christ  for  the  remission  of 
sms,  but  dilier  widely  from  orthodox  B;iplists  on  some  points  of  doctrine. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  two  or  three  Presbyteries,  twelve  or  fifteen 
preachers,  and  several  hundred  communicants. 

There  are  two  churches  of  Retbrmed  Presbyterians,  or  Covenanters,  one  minis- 
ter, and  about  280  communicants,  with  a  few  lamilies  scattered  in  other  parts  of 
the  state.  There  are  also  two  or  three  societies  of  Associate  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rians, or  Seceders. 

In  M'Lean  county  is  a  society  of  United  Bretliren,  or,  as  some  cali  them,  Dutch 
Metliodists. 

The  Dunkards  have  live  or  six  societies  and  some  preachers  in  this  state. 

There  are  several  Lutheran  congregations  with  preachers. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  an  organized  diocese,  eight  or  ten  congre- 
gations, and  seven  or  eight  ministers. 

There  are  small  societies  of  Fnends  or  Quakers  in  Tazewell  and  Crawford 
counties ;  and  a  few  Mormons,  scattered  through  the  stato. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  numerous.  'I'hcy  liave  a  dozen  congregations, 
eight  or  ten  priests,  and  a  population  between  five  and  six  thousand  including  old 
and  young.  A  convent  and  b(Xirding-school  for  young  ladies  is  in  operation  at  Kas- 
kaskia.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  mostly  about  the  old  French  villages,  and  the 
labourers  along  the  line  of  canal. 

There  is  considerable  expression  of  good  feeling  amongst  the  different  religious 
denominations,  and  the  membors  frequently  hear  the  preachers  of  each  other,  as 
there  are  but  few  congregations  that  are  supplied  every  Sabbath.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  clergymen  are  various.  A  number  of  them  are  men  of  talent--",  learn- 
ing, infiuenc',  and  unblemished  piety.  Otliers  have  had  but  few  advantages  in 
acquiring  either  literary  or  theological  information,  and  yet  are  good  speakers  and 
useful  men. 

In  general  there  are  as  many  profe96:ors  of  reliirion,  of  some  description,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  as  in  most  of  the  stales.  'I'he  number  will  not  vary 
far  from  40,000,  or  one  to  ten. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  EMIGRANTS. 

IltTocted  from  Mr.  P«cJ[^  "  Euiijrio'.'i  CulJe." 

Canal,  Steam-Boat  and  Stnq-e  Routes. — Other  Modes  of  Travel — Expenses 
— Roads,  Distances,  <^-c.  c|-c. 

Persons  in  moderate  circumstances,  or  who  would  save  time  and  expense,  need 
not  make  a  visit  to  the  West,  to  asci-rtain  particulars  previous  to  removal.  A  few 
general  facts,  easily  collected  from  a  hundred  sources,  will  enable  persons  to  de- 
cide the  great  quobtion,  whether  they  will  emigrate  to  the  Valley.  By  the  same 
means,  emigrants  may  determine  to  what  st;ite,  and  to  what  part  of  tint  state, 
their  course  s'lall  be  directed.  There  are  mmy  thinn-s  that  a  person  of  plain  com- 
mon sense  will  take  tor  fjranted  wirhout  inquiry. — ^uch  as  ficilities  for  obtaining 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  readiness  with  which  property  of  any  description 
may  be  obtained  for  a  fair  value,  and  especially  firms  and  wild  laud,  that  t.'jey  can 
live  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  of  similar  habits  ami  leelings  live;  and 
above  all,  they  should  Lake  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  ditliculties  to  be  encoun- 
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tcred  in  every  country,  and  m  all  businc-??; — liiat  these  difficulties  can  be  sur- 
inoiuited  with  reasonable  offoit,  patience,  find  por.-severance ;  and  tliat,  in  every 
country,  people  tickon  and  die. 

Having  decided  to  what  st:<to,  and  part  ot  the  stute,  an  emigrant  will  remove, 
let  him  then  conclude  to  Uika  as  little  furniture  and  other  luggage  as  he  can  do 
with,  especially  it'  he  cuioes  by  public  conveyances.  Those  who  reside  within 
convenient  distance  of  a  scu-port,  would  find  it  both  safe  and  economical  to  ship 
by  IVew-Orleans^  in  boxes,  si-c!i  articles  as  are  not  wanted  on  the  road,  especially 
if  they  steer  for  the  liavigab'.e  waters  of  the  iMisiissippi.  Bed  and  other  clothing, 
books,  &.C.  packed  in  boxes,  U!-:c  merchants'  gcKxls,  will  go  much  safer  and  cheaper 
by  New-Oiloans,  than  by  any  of  the  inland  routes.  J  have  received  more  than  lUO 
packages  and  boxes  frvim  o'tstcrn  ports,  by  that  route,  witinn  20  years,  and  never 
lost  one.  Boxes  should  be  marked  to  the  owner  or  liis  agent  at  the  river  port 
where  destined,  and  to  the  charge  of  seme  forwarding  liouse  in  New-Orleans.  The 
freight  and  charges  iiiay  be  paid  when  the  boxes  are  received. 

If  a  person  detig-ns  to  remove  to  tiie  north  part  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  or  to  Michigan  or  Green  Bay,  his  course  should  be  by  the  New-York 
canal,  and  the  lakes.  Tiic  following  table,  showing  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  canal  at  Albany  and  Butlaio,  and  the  opening  of  the  lake,  from  1827  to  1835, 
is  from  a  report  of  a  committee  at  Bululo  to  the  common  council  of  that  city.  It 
will  be  of  use  to  those  who  v.-!sti  to  take  tlie  northern  route  in  the  spring. 


Year. 

Canal  ofxiied 

Canal  opened 

Lake  Erie  opened 

at  Bjir.ii.). 

at  .Ml-any. 

at  Buffalo. 

1S27 

April  21 

April  21 

April  21 

1^2S 

1 

1 

1 

1629 

25 

29 

May  10 

is;m) 

•'       15 

"       20 

April    6 

1831 

"       IG 

16 

May     8 

1-32 

18 

"       25 

April  27 

18;j:3 

"       22 

"       22 

"       23 

18,34 

"        IG 

«       17 

6 

1835 

"       15 

"       15 

May     8 

The  same  route  will  carry  emigrants  to  Cleaveland,  and  by  the  Ohio  canal,  to 
Columbus,  or  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  I'urtsraouth  ;  whence,  by  steamboat,  direct  com- 
munications will  otlcr  to  any  river  tvjrt  in  the  Western  States.  PVom  Butfalo, 
steamboats  run  constantly  (wlien  the  lake  is  open)  to  Detroit,  stopping  at  Erie, 
Ashtabula,  Cleaveland,  h^andiuky,  and  many  other  ports,  whence  staires  run  to 
every  prominent  town.   Transporlation  wagons  are  employed  in  forwarding  goods. 


Route  from  Buffalo  to  Dclroit,  by  water. 


Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  - 
Portland,     " 
Erie,  Pa.  -    -    - 
Ashtabula.  Ohio, 
Fair  port        " 


.Mile*. 

30 

IS 

57 

35 

rrj 

:» 

131 

32 

l(i3 

Cleaveland,  Ohio,  • 
Sandu-ky,  '*  -  . 
•A  mil  erst  burg,  U.  C. 
Detroit,  Mich.    -    - 


From  Detroit  to  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Miles. 

30  193 

&4  247 

52  299 

18  317 


St  Clair  river,  Mich. 

Palmer,     -     -     -  - 

Fort  Gratiot,       -  - 

White  Rock,       -  - 

Thunder  Island,  -  - 

Mid'lle  Island,     -  - 

Presque  Isle,       -  - 


.Mile*. 

40 

17 

57 

14 

71 

40 

111 

70 

1-1 

25 

2iX) 

G.-) 

271 

Mackinaw,  -  ....  5-3 
Isle  Brule,  •  -  .  .  ,  75 
Fort    Howard,  Wisconsin 

Ter. 100 

Milwaukee,  W.  T.  -  -  -  310 
Chicago,  HI.,       ....     90 


Miles. 

329 
404 


504 
614 

904 
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From  Cleveland  to  Vorlsmouth,  via  the  Ohio  Canal. 


Miles. 
Cuyahoga  aqueduct,     -     -  22 

OlclPurWe,       ....  12       &i 

.Akron,      -..---  4      ys 

New  Portage,     ....  5      43 

Clinton,     ......  11       5-1 

Miis::^illon, 11       G5 

Bethlehem, G      71 

Bolivar, 8       7'J 

Zoar,    .......  3       82 

Dover 7      ^'.) 

JN'ew  Philadelphia,  -     -     .  4       9:3 

Newcomers'town,    -     -     .  22  115 

Coshocton,      -     ...     -  17  ]''32 


Irville, -    26 

Newark, 13 

Hebron, 10 

Lickinn;  Summit,     .     . 
i^incaster  Canaan,  -     - 
Columbti:^,  side-cut, 
Bluonifield,     .... 
Circleville,     .... 

Chillicothe, 23 

Piketon, 25 

Lucasville,     .....     14 
Portsmouth,  (Oliio  river,)      13 


Miles. 

158 
171 
ISl 
186 
197 
215 
223 
232 
255 
2S0 
294 
307 


From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  by  the  rail-road  and  canal. 
Miles. 


Columbia,  on  tlie  Susque- 
hanna river,  by  rail-road, 

daily,     ..'.-..  81 
By  canal  packets  to 

Bainbrid^re, 11  92 

Miildjetown, 17  109 

Harrisburg, 10  119 

Juniata  river,      .     -    -     -  15  144 

iMiller^town,  .-*•--  17  151 

3[itHin, 17  168 

Lewistown,    .    •    -    .    -  13  181 

Wayncsburn:,      -     ...  14  195 

HamiitonviUe,     ....  11  2l>6 

Huntingdon,  .....  7  213 


PetersburiT,    ..... 
Alexandria,    ....    -     23 
rrankbtown  and  Ilollidays- 
Ijurg, 3 


Miles. 

i    221 
244 

247 


Thence,  hy  rail-road,  across 
the  uwunluin,  to 

Johnstown 33  285 

By  canal,  to 

Blairsvillo,     -     .    .    .    -  35  320 

Saltzburir,      .....  18  338 

Warren, 12  350 

Aile-rhanv  river,      ...  16  366 

PjitiOurgii, 28  394 


The  most  e.\ppditiou.«;,  pleasant,  and  direct  route  for  travellers  to  the  southern  | 
parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana;  to  the  Illinois  river,  as  far  north  as  Peoria;  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi  as  tar  as  Quiacy,  Rock  Island,  Galena  and  Prairie  du  Chien  ;  to 
Missouri,  and  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Natchez  and  New-Orleans,  is  one  I 
of  the  southern  routes.     These  are, — 1.  From  l^hiladelphia  to  Pittsburi/h,  by  rail-  ' 
roads  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal;  2.  By  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  and  i 
stages,  to  Wheeling;  or,  3.  For  people  living  to  the  south  of  Washington,  by! 
stage,  by  the  way  of  Charlottesville,  (Virginia,)  Staunton,  the  Hot,  Wanu,  and  ' 
White-Sulphur  Springs,  Lewisburg,  Charleston,  to  (uiyandotte,  whence  a  regular 
i  line  of  steamboats  runs  three  times  a  week  to  Cincinnati.     Intermediate  routes 
j  from  Washingtor.  city  to  Wheeling,  or  to  Harper's  Ferry,  to  Frcdericksburtr,  and 
'  intersect  the  route  through  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville. 


The  Pioneer  line,  on  this  route,  is  exclusively  for  passcnirers,  and  professes  to 
reach  Pittsburgh  infburdays,  but  is  sometimes  behind,  several  hours.  Fare  throuo-h, 
SIO.     Passengers  pay  for  meals. 

The  Gowd  Intent  line  is  also  for  passengers  only,  and  runs  in  competition  with 
the  Pioneer  line. 

Leech's  line,  called  the  "Western  Transportation  line,"  takes  both  freight  and 
passengers.  The  p;icket-boats  advertise  to  go  tliroiii;h,  to  Pittsburg,  in  five  days, 
tor  .87.  Midship  and  steerage  p:is>engers  in  the  traiispurtatiun  line,  in  si.\  and  a 
half  days; — merchandise  delivered  in  eight  days.  Generally,  however,  there  is 
some  delay.  Emigrants  must  not  e.xpect  to  carry  more  tlian  a  small  trunk  or  two, 
on  the  packet-lines.     Those  who  take  gixxls  or  furniture,  and  wish  to  keep  with  it, 
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had  better  take  the  tran.^portation  lines,  with  more  delay.     The  price  of  meala  on 
board  the  boats  is  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  centa. 

In  all  the  steamboats  on  the  western  waters,  no  additional  change  is  made  to 
cabin  passenn;ers  for  meaL-<; — and  the  tables  are  usually  profusely  supplied.  Strict 
order  is  observed,  and  tiie  waiters  and  officers  are  attentive. 

Steamboat  route  from  Pittsburg  to  the  rnouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Miles. 


Middletown,  Pa.  .  -  - 
Kconomy,  "  -  .  -  . 
Beaver,  "    -     .    -     - 

Georsretown,  "  -  -  -  - 
Steubenvi.ie,  Ohio,  -  - 
\V'e!l.~burgh,  Va.  ... 
Warren,  Ohio,  -  -  -  - 
Wlicelinj,  Va.  .... 
Elizabethtown,  Va.  -  -  - 
Siitersville  «    -     -    - 

New[X)rt,  Ohio,  -  .  -  - 
Marietta,  "  .... 
Parkersburg.  Va.  -  .  - 
Bel  pre  and  Blanncrhassel's 
Island,  O.,       .... 

Troy,  Ohio, 

Belleville,  Va.  .... 
Letart's  Rapids,  Va.  -  . 
Point  Pleasant,  "  -  - 
Gallifolis,  Ohio,  ... 
Guyandntte,  Va.  -  .  - 
Burimirton,  Ohio,  .  -  - 
Groensbur^,  Ky.  -  .  - 
Conconl,  Ohio,  .  .  .  - 
PortsinoiLlh  (Ohio  canal), 
Vanceburg,  Ky.  ... 
]\hnchester,  Ohio,  ... 
JSliysiille,  Ky.  .  -  -  - 
Charleston,  "  .  .  .  - 
Rijiley,  Ohio,  -  -  -  . 
Aiiifustu,  Ky.  .... 
Neville,  Olj'io,  .... 
Moscow,  "  .... 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  -  - 
JN'ew  Richmond,  "  -  . 
Columbia,  ««      -    . 

Fulton,  "      -    - 

ClXn.NNATI,  "  -       . 

North  Bend,    "   -  - 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  and 
mouth  of  the  Miami,  - 


8 
10 
13 

27 
7 
6 

10 

n 

27 
14 
11 

4 

10 

7 

37 

27 

4 

27 

10 

lt> 

12 

7 

20 

1(5 

11 

4 

G 

8 

7 

7 

4 

7 

15 

6 

2 

15 


11 
19 

29 

42 

09 

76 

82 

92 

103 

137 

1G4 

178 

189 

193 

203 
210 
247 
274 
278 
305 
315 
3.3t 
3-10 
;i.-)3 
373 

400 
401 
410 
418 
4-i.') 
432 
430 
443 
458 
504 

4f;o 

4^1 


Aurora,  Ind.  -    - 
Petersburg,  Ky. 
Bellevue,       " 
Rising  Sun,  Ind. 
Fredericksburg,  Ky.     - 


2 
18 


Bliles. 

2  491 
2  493 
501 
503 
521 
532 
540 
55.5 
567 
575 
582 
595 
609 


Vevay,  Ind.,  and  Ghent,  Ky.  11 
Port  "William,  Ky.  ...       8 

Madison,  Ind.     -    -    -    -  15 

New  Ijondon,  Ind.  -  -  -  12 
Bethleliem,  "...  8 
\Vestport,  Ky.    .     .    .     -       7 

Transylvania,  Ky.  ...  15 

Louisville,  "  ...  12 
Shippingport,  through  the 

canal, 2\  61U 

New  Albany.  Ind.  -    -    .       l|  613' 

Salt  River,  Ky.  ....  23     633 

Northampton,  Ind.  -    -    .  18    654 

Leavenworth,    "     ...  17     671 

Fredonia,  "...      2    673 

Home,  "...  32    705 

'^'r^.v,  "     -    -    -  25    7;W 

Rock  port,  "     -    -    -  16     746 

Orenburg,  Ky.        ...  12     7.5S 

F.vansvilie,  Ind.       ...  36     794 

Henderson,  Ky.  -     -     .    .  jo     806 

Mount  Vernon,  Ind.     -    .  28     83-1 

{  .Carthage,  Ky.     ....  12    Q4Q 

I   ^Vabasn  river,  Ky.  ...       7     8.53 

I   Shawnectown,  HI.    -     .     .  H     8O4 

I  Mouth  of  Saline,  111.    -    -  12    870 

!  Cave  in  Rock,       "      .    .  10    883 

•  (Joiconda,  "       -    .  19     905 

;  'S/Hi/A/wru/,  mouth  of  the 

I       Cumberland  river,  Ky.  .  10     915 

Padacah,  mouth  of  the 

I       Tennessee  river,  Ky.     .  13 

I   Caledonia,  111.     -     -     -     .  31 
I  Trinity,  mouth  of  Cash 

Tivcr,  111. 10 


8    4S9  I  MoiTii  OF  THE  Ohio  River,  6 


928 
959 

969 
975 


Persons  who  wish  to  visit  Indi:>.nipoli.s  will  stop  at  .Madison,  Indiana,  and  take 
tRe  stige  conveyance.  Frotn  Iv:)ui.-<ville,  by  tiie  way  of  Vincennos,  to  St.  Louis  bv 
staee,  every  alternate  day,  273  milt-s.  through  in  three  days  and  a  half  Fare" 
seventeen  dollars.  Stages  run  fro.-n  Vincennes  to  Terre  iiaute  and  otlicr  tou-n> 
u^  the  Wabash  river.  At  Lvans\ill.>,  Ii„liana,  st;ii,'e  lines  are  connected  with 
Vincennes  and  Terre  Haute;  and  at  Shawneetown  twice  a  week  to  Carl  vie  Illi- 
nois, where  it  intersects  the  Ime  t'ro;n  Louisville  to  St.  Lnuis.  From  l/juisville  to 
Nashville  by  steamboats,  passengers  land  at  Smithland  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland 
river,  unless  they  embark  direct  tor  Nashville.     In  the  winter,  both  sta-re  an-i 
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steamboat  lines  are  uncertain  and  irren^ular.  Ice  in  tlie  rivers  frequently  obstructs 
navigation,  and  high  waters  and  bad  roads  sooietimes  prevent  stages  from  runnino- 
regularly.  " 

l-'armers  who  remove  to  the  west  from  the  northern  and  middle  states,  will  find 
it  advantageous,  in  many  instances,  to  remove  with  their  own  teams  and  watrons. 
Tliese  they  w  ill  need  upon  their  arrival.  Autumn,  or  from  September  till  Novem- 
ber, is  the  favourable  season  for  this  mode  of  emigration.  1'he  rmds  are  then  in 
good  order,  the  weather  usually  favourable,  and  feed  plenty.  People  of  all  classes  '' 
from  the  stiites  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  remove  with  larire  wagons,  carrv  and  cook 
tiieir  own  provisions,  purchase  tiieir  feed  by  the  bushel,  and  in"v-anably  encarupoiU  j 
at  niii^ht. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  travel  througli  the  interior  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  &.C.,  will  find  that  the  most  convenient,  sure,  economical,  and  independ- 
ent mode,  is  on  horseback.  Tlieir  expenses  will  be  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  fitly  cents  per  day,  and  they  can  always  consult  their  owii  convenience  and 
pleasure,  as  to  time  and  place. 

Stage  fare  is  usually  6  ct^.  a  mile,  in  the  west.     Meals,  at  stage-houses,  37^  cts. 

Steamboat  Fare^  including  Meals. 

From  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati,  -----•---.-._.  ^IQ 
"  Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  ---...--.....  4 
"     Louisville  to  St.  Louis,   -----....--...       ]2 

And  frequently  the  same  from  Cincinnati  to  SL  I^ouis, — varying  &  little,  however. 
A  deck  passage,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  rated  as  follows: — 
From  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnnti,    -------.......^ 

"     Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  ------..-._...       \ 

"     Louisville  to  Sl  Louis,     ------.--..■..      4 

The  deck  for  such  passengers  is  usually  in  the  midship,  forward  of  the  engine, 
and  is  protected  from  the  weather.  Passengers  furnish  their  own  provisions'" and 
bedding:.  They  often  take  tiieir  meals  at  the  cabin-table,  with  the  boat  hands,  and 
pay  twenty-five  cents  a  meal,  'i'hoiisands  pass  up  and  down  the  rivers  as  deck  i 
passengers,  especially  emigrating  Jamilies,  who  have  their  bedding,  provisions,  and 
c<x)king  utensils,  on  board. 

The  whole  e.vpense  of  a  single  person  from  New- York  to  St  Louis,  by  the  way  ' 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  with  cabin  passage  on  the  river,  will  rantre  between  ' 
.$40  and  $45; — time,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days.  Taking  the  transporUtion  lines 
on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  a  deck  passage  in  the  steamboat,  and  the  expenses 
will  range  between  ."^-2()  and  8~5,  supposing  the  person  buys  his  meals  at  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  eats  twice  a  day.  If  he  carry  his  own  provisions,  the  passage,  &c. 
will  be  from  .$1.")  to  S'l-:^. 

The  following  is  from  an  advertisement  of  the  Western  Transportation,  or  Leech's 
line,  from  Philadelphia : — 

Miles. 

Fare  to  Pittsburg, 4(K)    .... 


"  Cincinnati,  ....  9(K) 
»  Ix)uisvi]le,  ....  lO.-iO 
"        Nashville,       ....     lfr)0 

"        St  Ixjuis, IToO 

The  above  does  not  include  meals. 


Fare. 

SO  00 

6  50 

9  00 

13  00 

13  00 


Packet-boats  for  Cabin  Passengers  (same  line). 


Miles. 

Fare  to  Pittsburg, 400 

"         Cincinnati,     ....       900 

"        Louisville 10.)0 

«         Nashville,      ....     16,30 
"        St  Louis, 1750 


Days 

Fare. 

5 

. 

. 

. 

87  no 

8 

. 

. 

. 

17   00 

9 

. 

. 

. 

19  no 

13 

. 

. 

. 

27  no 

13 

- 

- 

- 

27  00 

p 
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Lmin-rants  and  travellers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  always  to  be  a  little  seen 
tical  re  ative  to  state.nents  of  stage,  steamboat,  and  canal-boat  a.rents  •  to  make 
some  al  owance  in  their  own  calei.iations  for  delays,  dilliculties,  and  expenses-  and 
above  all,  io  fed  perfectly  patient  and  m  g.x)d  humour  with  themselves  the  oK 
cers,  company,  and  the  world,  even  if  they  do  not  move  quite  as  rapidly,' and  fare 
\  quite  as  well,  as  they  desire.  r  "':■>  i""  I'ire 

LOCATION,  METHOD  OF  R^RMLXG,  BUILDIXG,  &c. 

Upon  emin:ratin?  to  this  country,  it  would  be  well  for  an  eastern  farmer  to  threw 

off  and  for.^et  many  ot  his  former  hab.Ls  and  practices,  and  be  prepared  to  ac  ori- 

moda  e  hi.nsel    to  the  nature  ot  t;.e  soil,  ami  the  circumstances  of  the  country  • 

else  ho  will  throw  away  much  labour  uselessly,  and  expend  money  unproHtab^' 

The  first  objec    IS  to  hud  a  suitable  situation;  or,  m  the  lanc^uaij-e  of  the  country 

to  locate  himseU      An  entire  ^trano-er  can  hardly  be  expected  to  judae  correctly 

,  m  relation  to  soil,  and  t.'ie  advantaires  and  disadvantarrcs  of  location.    If  he  arrived 

in    he  dry  season  ot  autumn,  he  will  be  likely  to  select  a  level  spot  of  prairie 

;  with  a  deep  blacK  soil  determined  to  have  rich  land  at  any  rate,  and  pert^os  in 

I  the  sprinir  find  himself  p!ou,W,mg  m  mud  and  water.     If  he  looks  at  the  appear" 

I  ance  of  the  timber,  he  will  probably  be  deceived,  and  overlook  some  of  thfbe't 

i  tracts.     Advice  from  those  who  have  lon^  been  residents  in  the  country,  would 

i  save  many  inconveniences  in  location.  ^ 

No  emigrant  need  deceive  himself  with  the  notion  that  he  can  find  a  spof  which 
I  will  combine  all  the  advaut.gcs,  and  none  of  the  disadvantac^es,  of  the  country 
On  every  spot  he  examines,  some  indispensable  thing  will  appear  to  be  wantinT 
^or  IS  It  of  any  use  tor  a  man  to  trave  tiie  country  to  any  great  extent,  to  find  a 
many  natural  advantages  as  may  satisfy  moderate  desires.  The  best  nolicv  r  -Tn 
emigrant,  aflerarnvmg  in  the  Western  Country,  and  fixing  upon\he  dSr  c  or 
county  m  which  he  intends  to  reside,  is  to  settle  himself  on  tlie  first  spot  he  f^nds 
that  he  thinks  may  answer  his  purpose,  and  resolve  to  abid.^  there  contentedly 

Let  an  emigrant  purchase  no  more  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  &c.,  than  those  for  which 
he  has  immediate  u.e,  unless  it  is  fur  breeders,  and  calves,  in  the  fall,  at  ei-ht  or 
nine  months  old  :  th.se  are  profitable  stock  to  purchase.  If  an  emigrant  locate  r^n 
the  frontiers,  or  in  the  newly  .settled  portions  of  the  country,  his  fkst  object  w  U  I 
be  to  provide  cabins  for  his  fumly ;  and  the  less  labour  and  expen  e  nTepann; 
these,  the  better.  Let  a  m:,n  and  family  go  into  any  of  the  frontier  setKe"?  ' 
get  a  shelter,  or  even  enc.mp  out,  call  upon  t!ie  people  to  aid  him,  and  m  three 
days  from  the  start  he  will  have  a  comfortable  cabin,  and  become  identified  Zl 
settler.  ISo  matter  how  [x^.r  h..-  may  be,  or  how  much  an  entire  stranger  if  he 
makes  no  afVDlugie.s  does  not  show  u  ni-ardly  spirit  by  contending  abo'ut  trifle' 
^  and  especially  i  he  does  not  b-.^n  to  dole  out  complainL.  about  the  country  a'S 
;  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  p.-ople,  and  teil  th-m  the  difference  and  snperort  y 
of  these  tnu.g^;  in  the  pl-.ce  wh-nco  !,.  came,  he  u.H  be  received  wuh  blunt  fSnk- 
ness  and  unatlected  hospitality.  ]5ut  if  a  man  be.nns  by  aflectin-  superior  iSli- 
gence  and  v:rtue,  and  c  .fechi.ingthe  people  for  their  h'lbits  of  pTainn^'ss  and  ^ir^  - 
phcity,  and  their  apparent  want  01  those  thmc-s  which  he  imao-ines  indispensable 

tTcr;;;;ach;Vyiis:'''  '^ '  ""''"■''  ^^''"'''"-''f"^  ^^-^'^^  -^ ^'-  -y  ot^^rcas. 

,,,f),r'"^'P^^  *'^n'^''^7''^"  "^  ^''"^  ''''''^""  population  is  a  blunt.  nnalTected  hospi- 
alitj.  They  wdl  make  every  Mrnug.r  welcome,  provided  he  will  accept  of  it  in 
thoir  own  way.  But  he  mu>t  make  no  complaints,  throw  out  no  insinuations  and 
maiute.t  an  equal  readiness  to  be  fmnk  and'  hospitable  in  turn.     En.T^A^.fA 

tin^^^'  ^'"^  "''■■•  ■  '^  "  ''",  "''.'"  "^'  '"^^=''-'  >■"••  -'"'^  invited  to  share  a  por- 
.0       but  you  must  eat  ^vllat  is  s,..t  before  you,  asking  no  questions,  and  makiniiio  ' 

mvuiious  companions.  I\.,r  inu.t  you  ofVer  remarks  on  the  nccomn.odations  Vou  ' 
'; ..  .  ',"'  the  unpleasant  thm-rs  you  m.y  have  encountered  at  other  places  where  ' 
o.  have  turned;  as  such  remarks  are  considered  as  reflections  upon  the  people,  | 

aid  those  by  whom  yon  are  now  hospitably  entertained  will  mfer  that  you   vil   I 

thus  slander  tiiem  when  you  have  departed.  ^  \ 
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When  an  emigrant  has  fixed  his  location,  he  next  selects  his  buildin?  spot. 
Mui^h  will  depend  upon  a  judicious  ciioice,  m  rc;jard  to  health.     An  elevated   spot 

ol'yround,  remote  i'fo;n  lakes  and  niarslios,  and  waerc  the  air  circulates  t'reoiy  from 
all  points  of  tlie  compass,  is  desirable.  If  a  river  bottom  is  chosen,  the  house  should 
be  as  near  the  stream,  on  the  hii^hcst  ground,  as  is  possible,  without  risk  from  the 
washing  in  of  tlie  banks.  Settlements  directly  on  the  niarLnas  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  are  healtiiy,  compared  with  situations  a  few  hundred  yards  di.-tance, 
in  tfie  interior  of  the  bottom.  Where  all  other  circumstances  are  equal,  the  south 
or  soutli-west  side  of  t!ie  timber  is  the  most  desirable,  as  tiirouglicut  the  heat  of 
summer  the  winds  are  usually  from  the  south-wost  and  west,  and  the  timber  atfords 
protection  from  the  cold  nort.h-winds  of  winter.  But  an  exposure  to  the  north  or 
nortli-weat  is  tar  less  disa^^reeable  than  would  be  imagined.  In  a  very  few  years, 
by  means  of  orclnrds  and  sliade  trtK's,  suPacient  protection  can  be  had. 

All  Confined  places  should  be  avoided,  such  as  ravines,  and  even  coves,  or  points 
of  prairie  surroLinied  by  dense  timber,  iuilc.-s  an  opening'  can  be  made  immediately. 
TJie  currents  in  the  atmoipiiere  appear  to  act  on  the  same  principles  as  currents  in 
t'le  water.  \V  here  eddies  and  counter-currents  are  formed,  there  impure  vapour 
will  concentrate.  This  is  not  only  true  in  theory,  but  holds  ^^ood  in  practical  ob- 
servation. When  sickness  prevails  in  a  family,  or  a  little  settlement,  the  intelli- 
ifent  and  observinij  physician  immediately  lo<jks  about  tor  the  cause;  and  if  ho  de- 
tects nothing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  nrenerate  rniasinata,  he  will  probably  dis- 

(  cover  circumstances  that  cause  an  eddy  or  a  current  of  impure  air,  around  the 
dwelling.  The  remark  has  been  made  by  observant  physicians,  tliat  severe  sick- 
ness has  prevailed  in  a  family  located  at  the  head  of  a  small  ravine,  while  other 
iiimilies  at  a  few  ro  Is'  disUince  have  entirely  escaped.  Piiysicians  and  philosophers 
hive  not  yet  determined  the  nature  of  tliat  miasma  which  invariably  produces  yel- 
low, bilious,  intermittent,  and  other  summer  and  autumnal  fevers;  but  if  it  is  a 
^P''cies  of  carb.jnic  gas,  as  some  think,  it  is  heavier  than  the  surrounding  atmo- 
spliere,  is  more  den-e  on  low  grounds  and  bottoms,  and  in  ravines,  and  naturally 
concentrates  in  confined  places.  Cut  w  hatever  may  be  its  nature  as  a  remote  cause 
of  disease,  it  is  enough  for  practical  purposes  to  know,  tint  any  spot  where  the  air 
is  confined,  as  a  cove  in  the  timber  or  blutf,  or  where  it  is  forced  tlirough  a  passage, 

I  as  the  head  of  a  ravine,  is  always  less  healthy  than  a  spot  tireely  ventilated  or  on 
elevated  ground. 

Having  fixed  on  the  spot,  the  next  step  is  to  provide  cabins  or  temporary  build- 
ings. These,  and  all  other  dwellings,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  promote  venti- 
lation in  the  summer.  The  door  and  other  apertures  should  be  opwsite  each  other, 
t!u;  ciiimney  at  tiie  end;  and  if  a  doable  cabin  or  one  of  two  rooms  is  designed,  a 
space  of  10  or  12  feet  between  them  should  be  left,  and  roofed  over.  Forks  mav 
be  set  in  the  ground,  and  porches  or  sheds  may  be  made  on  the  sides,  eight  feet  in 
width.  The  cost  is  trifiing,  and  they  add  greatly  to  the  coolness  of  the  dwelling 
in  summer,  and  its  warmth  in  winter,  besides  protecting  the  b<xiy  of  the  house 
tVom  rains.  Hundreds  of  cibins  are  made  without  a  nail  or  particle  of  iron  about 
them,  or  a  single  pi.'ce  of  sawed  plirik. 

Tht"  first  buddings  put  up  are  c.ibins  made  of  logs,  which  are  constructed  after 
the  following  manner:  iStraitrht  trees  are  telled  of  a  size  that  a  common  team  can 
draw,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  'snake'  them  to  the  intended  ^poL  The  common  form 
of  a  larire  cabin  is  that  called  a  'double  cabin;'  that  is,  two  square  pens,  with  an 

j  open  space  between,  connected  by  a  rcKif  above  and  a. tiLwr  below,  so  as  to  form  a 
parade!o2"ram  of  r.«>irly  triple  the  lengtli  of  its  depth.  In  the  open  space  the  tami- 
Iv  take  their  meals,  during  tlie  pleasmt  weather;  and  it  serves  the  threefold  pur- 
pose of  k'tohen,  lumber-room,  and  dming-room.  The  logs  of  which  it  is  com[K>sed 
are  notclie  1  on  to  one  another  in  the  tbrm  of  a  square.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
thin  splits  of  oak,  not  unlike  staves,  t-'omctimes  tliey  are  made  of  ash,  and  in  the 
lower  countr}-,  of  cypre-s ;  and  t'.iey  are  called  claplt-xard--.  Instead  of  being 
naded,  they  are  generally  confined  in  t!ieir  place  by  heavy  timber,  hud  at  right 
angles  across  them.  This  gives  the  nxif  of  a  cabin  a  unii;nf^  and  shagjrv  appear- 
ance;  bat  if  t!u>  clapboards  have  been  c:ireful!y  prepared  from  good  timber,  they 
form  a  roof  sulficicntly  iuipervicjus  to  common  rains.     Tiie  tuxjrs  are  made  from 
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short  and  thick  plank,  split  from  the  yellow  poplar,  Cottonwood,  black  walnut,  an; 
sometimes  oak.  They  are  confined  with  wooden  pins,  and  arc  tecimically  called 
'puncheons.'  If  an  emii^rant  can  furnish  a  few  pounds  of  nails,  and  a  dozen  panes 
of  glass,  he  may  add  to  his  comtorts;  and  if  a  saw-niiU  is  near,  and  plank  orboar;^ 
cheap,  he  may  save  himself  the  labour  of  splittinj;^  puncheons  or  slabs  lor  A<oi: 
and  doors.  In  addition  to  the  cabin,  he  will  need  a  meat-house,  a  corn-crib,  r-n; 
stables,  all  biult  of  loys  in  the  same  rouyh  manner.  If  an  emigrant  has  pi  jntv  c: 
money,  and  sawed  lumber  can  be  gotten  conveniently,  he  may  put  up  a  frame  b^r:. 
as  soon  as  he  pleases.  If  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  a  good  spring,  he  should  a:.- 
a  well  immediately,  which  will  cost  lour  or  live  days'  labour,  and  will  stand  so;i.V 
time  witiiout  walling.  In  making  all  tliese  improvements,  all  cash  expenses  shoii.j 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  unless  a  man  has  money  to  spend  freely.  The  nt.\: 
step  is  to  prepare  a  farm,  if  the  settler  locate  himself  in  barrens,  or  in  tirnbere- 
land,  he  has  to  grub  out  the  small  growth,  preparatory  to  ploughing;  that  is,  dij 
them  up  by  the  roots  with  an  m.-trument  called  a  mattock.  It  is  true,  that  Ian- 
covered  with  bushes  can  be  ploughed,  and  the  stumps  left  in  the  ground,  as  weli 
or  better  than  in  the  iiortli;  but  it  will  require  more  labour  in  the  end  to  subder 
the  sprouts  that  will  strive  for  the  mastery,  than  to  clear  the  land  at  once.  It  usu- 
ally requires  from  three  to  six  days'  labour  to  grub  an  acre.  The  small  growth  in 
timbered  lands  is  taken  out  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  settler  has  located  himseh 
in  a  timbered  tract,  which  in  thia  prairie  country  is  wretched  policy,  he  grubs  up 
the  small  growth,  girdles  the  trees,  and  puts  in  .the  plough. 

Prairie  lau>l  reqmrfs  a  strong  team,  and  a  large  plough  kept  very  sharp,  to  bresk 
it  up  tlioroughly.  Tins  must  be  done  well,  and  every  particle  of  the  sward  turned 
over;  or  it  had  better  be  let  alone. 

Farms  somewhat  iiiqtroved  are  almost  daily  exchanging  owners,  and  a  consider- 
able spirit  of  enterpnze  has  been  awakened  within  a  year  or  two  past.  The  pricc- 
of  fanos  and  improvements  vary  irreally,  and  are  influenced  much  by  factitious  a-.J 
local  circumstance.s.  From  ^^t.  Cl.iir  county  northward,  they  average  prubab^v 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  arc  rising  in  value.  In  some  counties,  farn.^ 
will  cost  from  two  to  the  dollars  per  acre.  A  farm  in  Illinois,  however,  means  i 
tract  of  land;  much  of  it  is  in  a  t-tate  of  nature,  with  some  cheap  and  frequentiv 
log  buildin_fs,  with  '2{\  4(t,  (iJ,  ."St,  or  1(H)  acres,  fenced  and  cultivated.  Good  dwe..'- 
ings  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  boLnn  to  be  erected.  Amongst  the  older  residcLis 
there  have  been  but  tew  barns  made. 

The  want  of  adequate  supplies  of  lumber,  and  of  mechanics,  renders  good  build- 
ings more  expensive  than  in  the  country  parts  of  New-Enoland  or  New-York. 

Merchants'  goods,  gn«oeriLS,  household-furniture,  and  almost  every  neccisarv 
and  cum.ort  in  huuseko.'pmg,  can  Im.-  purcha.sed  here;  and  many  articles  retail  a: 
about  the  sirrie  prices  as  m  the  Atlantic  istates. 

The  Ibllowini  table  wdl  e\liib,t  the  cost  of  li2d  acres  of  land,  at  Congress  price. 
and  preparing  l<jU  acres  tor  cultivation  or  pniirie  land: 

Cost  of  'S20  acres,  at  sl.-J.")  por  acr'">,     -•-........     jSslOO 

I      Breaking  up  If)!)  acres  pra:ri»',  at  !>"-' per  acre,    --......     ' '&2(} 

Fencing  into  f»iir  ti.lds,  with  a  Kentucky  fence  of  eight  rails  high, 

with  cross  st  ikes,      -      -      ----..--.....       175 

Add  cost  of  cabins,  corn-cribs,  stable,  &.c.  .    -     --.-.--.       2,'yj 

Making  the  cost  of  the  farm,  --.-----.....  !s;114.i) 
In  many  inst'mces,  a  sinirle  crop  of  wheat  will  pay  for  the  land,  for  fencing. 
brenk'ng  up,  cultivating,  harvesting,  threshing,  and  taking  to  market.  All  kin,- 
of  mechan.cal  labour,  e--pccially  tiiurse  in  th'!  builJin','  line,  are  in  great  demand: 
and  workmen,  even  very  coirst-  and  common  workmen,  get  almost  any  price  thev 
ask.  Journeymt'n  mechanics  iret  two  doll-irs  p^r  day.  A  carpenter,  bricklayer,  cr 
mason,  wants  no  other  capital  ti>  ihi  a  lir-t-rate  business,  and  soon  becomo  iniieperi- 
dent,  tlian  a  set  of  tools,  and  habits  o\'  industry,  s'lbriety,  economy,  and  enterpnze. 
Common  iabuurers  on  ihe  firm  ubtaiu  from  twelve  to  fiileen  dollars  per  niont:>. 
includin'r  board.  Any  young  man,  with  industrious  habits,  can  beirin  here  wit:.- 
out  a  dollar,  ainl  in  a  very  tew  years  become  a  sul-sta:itial  tarmer.     A  good  crad.er 
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ia  the  iiarvcbt-ficld  will  earn  from   one   dollar  and    a    half  to   two   doUan 

'  The  most  alTectionate  counsel  (says  Mr.  Flint)  we  would  give  an  immiorant,  after 
an  acquaintance  with  all  the  districts  of  the  VVestern  Country  of  sixteen  years, 

■  is  to  rej^^ard  tiie  salubrity  of  the  spot  selected,  a5  a  consideration  of  more  iuipor- 
tatice  tiian  its  fertility,  or  vicinity  to  a  market;  to  supply  himself  with  a  good 
manual  of  domestic  medicine,  it' such  a  manual  is  to  be  Ibund  ;  stiii  more,  to  obtain 
simple  and  precise  notions  of  the  more  obvious  aspects  of  disease, — an  acquisition 
worth  a  hundred  times  its  cost;  and,  more  than  alt  to  a  backwoodsman,  to  have  a 
lancet  and  sulficient  experience  and  tirnmess  of  hand  to  open  a  vein;  to  have  a 
small  but  well-labelled  and  well-supplied  medicine-chest;  and  to  be,  alter  all,  very 

.cautious  about  e.ther  taking  or  administerinjj  its  contents,  reservinij  them  for 
emerirencies,  and  tor  a  ctioice  of  evils;  to  depend  tor  healtti,  on  temperance,  mode- 
ration in  all  things,  a  care:'ul  confurmity  in  food  and  dress  to  circu instances  and  the 
climate,  and  particularly  let  him  observe  a  rigid  and  undeviating  abstinence  from 
that  loathsome  and  murderous  western  poison,  whiskei/,  which  may  be  pronounced 

\  the  prevalent  miasm  of  the  country.     Lei  every  immigrant  learn  the  mystery  and 

i  provide  the  materials  to  make  pood  beer.  Let  iiim  also,  during  the  season  of  ac- 
climation, especially  in  the  sultry  montlis,  take  medicine  by  way  of  prevention, 
twice  or  thrice,  with  abstinence  from  labour  a  day  or  two  at'terwards.  Let  him 
have  a  Bible  for  a  constant  counsellor,  and  a  few  good  books  tor  instruction  and 
amusement.  Let  him  have  the  dignity  and  good  sense  to  train  his  tamily  religious- 
ly, and  not  to  be  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  in  religion,  politics,  or 
opinions.  Let  his  ritle  rust,  and  let  the  game,  unless  it  come  into  his  field,  live 
on.  Let  him  cultivate  a  garden  of  choice  fruit,  as  well  as  a  tine  orc'iard.  Let 
him  keep  bees,  for  tJieir  management  uiiite-j  pleasure  and  profit.  Let  him  prepare 
for  silk-niaking  on  a  small  and  gradual  scale.  Let  him  cultivate  grapes  by  way 
of  e.xpcrimenL  Let  him  banish  unreal  wants,  and  learn  the  master  secret  of 
SL'lf-[>-As.sossion,  and  h>t  content  with  such  things  as  he  has,  aware  that  every  posi- 
tion in  life  has  advantages  and  trials.     Let  him  assure  himself  that  if  an  indepcn- 

'  dent  farmer  cannot  be  happy,  no  man  can.  Let  him  magnify  his  calling,  respect 
himself,  envy  no  one,  and  raise  to  tlie  Author  of  all  good  cousta.nt  aspirations  of 
thankfulness  as  he  eats  the  bread  of  peace  and  privacy." 

i  '   *         "      . 

I  HISTORY. 

The  name  which  now  belongs  exclusively  to  this  state  was,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  last  century,  bestowed  upon  all  Uiat  va^t  tract  cf  country  which  lies  north 
and  west  of  the  Ohio,  and  was  derived  from  tlie  Illini  or  Illinois,  a  tr.be  whicii 
appears  to  have  posessed  the  country  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  river. 
They  were  noted  for  their  hospitality,  irenenvity,  and  kind  treatment  of  stranger.s. 

;  The  name  is  said  by  Hennepin  to  signify  a  full-grjwn  man.  Tlie  first  settlements 
within  the  present  limits  of  Illinois,  were,  like  tliose  of  Indiana,  made  by  the 
French,  and  were  the  consequence  of  tlie  adventurous  enterprize  of  ^L  i)e  la 
Salle,  in  search  of  the  Mississippi.  This  traveller  set  out  from  Canada,  in  the 
year  1070,  in  company  with  Father  Hennepin  and  a  tew  followers,  and,  passinij  up 
the  lakes  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  descended  the  Illinois  river.  A  tier  re- 
maining some  time,  he  returned  to  Canada;  from  whence  he  set  out  with  a  num- 
ber of  volunteers  in  107:3,  tor  Illinois,  and  sliortly  afterwards  f.aindeJ  the  settle- 
ments of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahobia.  Here  l^i  Salle  left  his  colony,  and  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eiL'-litcenth  century, 
the  settlements  in  Illinois  are  representfd  to  iiave  been  in  a  f^uiirishing  situation. 
The  descriptions  given  by  French  writers  of  the  country  at  this  time,  were  of  the 
most  captivating  kind;  its  beautiful  scenery,  fertile  prairies,  and  supposed  mineral 
wealth,  were  painted  in  glowing  colours,  and  a  new  paradise  see:ued  to  open  to 
Frencfimen  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois. 

I  At  the  termination  of  hostilities  between  the  French  and  Enj-lish,  in  1703,  the 
Illinois  country,  with  Canada,  was  ceded  to  the  British  iiovprnment:  and  in  llGo, 

\  Capt.  Sterling,  of  the  royal  Highlanders,  took  possession  of  Illinois.     He  uas  sue- 
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ceeded  by  Major  Farmer,  who  was  relieved  by  Cul.  I^eed  in  17GG.     Tlie  principal 
uiiliUiry  po^t  and  gf.'ut  of  goven;incnt  during'-  tlicre  changes,  was  at  (Lrt  Chai-tres. 

The  adminibtratioa  of  Co!.  Jieed  was  extremely  unpopular  with  tlie  inhabitants, 
and  is  Siud  to  iiave  been  a  cour^.i  of  military  oppression.  In  ITti*!  he  was  tucceed- 
ed  by  Lieut.  Col.  Wilkins,  who  established  a  court  of  justice  amongst  the  people, 
and  appointed  seven  judges  to  eetile  ail  matters  relative  to  debts  anj  propertv. 

Durnijj  tlie  revolutionary  war,  the  Virjjfinia  militia,  under  command  of  General 
Geor^^e  RoJgers  Clarke,  made  an  excursion  through  the  Indian  country,  subjugated 
tort  Cnartres,  Kaskaskia,  and  other  posts  on  the  .Mississippi,  and  then  conaucted  a 
successful  expedition  against  Port  Vincent,  now  Viuccnnes.  This  was  in  177S. 
Tlie  same  year,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  organized  a  county  in  this  remote  re- 
gion, called  '• /-7i.io/s,"  and  appointed  a  magistrate  over  it  witli  extensive  powers, 
styled  lif^utenant-govcror.  Tnnotiiy  Demonbrun  was  appointed  to  this  ofiice. 
Tais  territory  was  alterwards  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  United  States,  and  formed 
a  portion  of  the  Xorth-westeru  'J'erntory,  by  whose  authority  Uie  county  of  Illinois 
was  divided,  and  the  names  of  iSt.  Ciair  anJ  Randolph  given.  In  lt><XJ,  it  was  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  !n  Jiana  territory,  and  at  tliat  time  the  country  that 
forms  tlie  present  state  of  Illinois  contained  about  3'JOt)  inhabittmts.  Many  of  tiie 
officers  and  soldiers  that  accompaiiied  General  Clarke  in  his  expedition  became 
enamoured  with  tiie  country,  returned  with  their  families  and  formed  the  early 
American  settlements.  Other  persons  settled  in  Kaskaskia  about  the  sanie  time 
to  engage  in  tlie  Indi.in  trade. 

After  the  year  1"^J0,  t!ie  population  increased  considerably  from  emigration.  In 
l^^OD,  a  territorial  governmoiit  was  formed,  and  the  po[)ulation  the  next  year 
amounted  to  rj,2-;2.  IJnrmg  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  L'liited 
States,  Illinois,  in  cointnon  with  ot!u;r  frontier  districts,  felt  tiie  calamities  of  war- 
fare. The  defence  of  l!ie  long  line  of  t'rontier,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
across  the  territory  to  iSiiawn;  ftown,  depended  upon  the  energy  and  vigilance  ef 
the  citi;;ens,  under  the  able  and  indetjitigable  governor,  the  late  Xinian  Edwards.^ 

In  I'iTJ,  the  territory,  uhich  1;  id  been  under  the  government  of  the  governor 
and  judges,  entered  upon  tlie  second  grade  of  territorial  government,  with  a  legis- 
lature, and  a  deleg;itc  in  Ciufjress.  In  ISIS,  the  constitution  was  framed,  and 
Illinois  was  received  into  the  I'nion  us  the  twenty-second  stxite. 

The  constitution  of  tiiis  state  does  not  admit  involuntary  servitude,  or  the  tenure 
by  whicii  masters  hold  slaves.  Souh;  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  by  the  immi- 
grants from  the  slave-holding  stat.-s  to  have  it  amended  to  admit  of  slavery.  The 
question  was  casually  agitated  m  the  papers,  and  a  convention  tor  the  purjwse  v.as 
proposed.  B:it  tiie  moderation  and  g-ood  sense  of  the  people  allowed  this  irritatinir 
investigation  to  slei-p  undisturb'- 1.  Tiiis  great  st^ite,  with  unoccupied  and  fertii'< 
.soil,  to  support  miiliuns  of  agricuiturali:;ts  in  atHuence,  must  ultunately  become 
populous  anil  powerful. 

By  diM'erent  treaties  the  Indians  have  ceded  the  whole  of  their  territorial  claim 
to  lands  in  Illinois  to  the  general  government.  The  country  experienced  almost 
entire  freedom  from  their  depredations  alter  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  until 
l!5:)"2.  In  that  year  the  .ravages,  under  their  celebrated  chief,  Black  Ikwk,  com- 
mitted many  cruel  murders,  and  tor  a  time  excited  considerable  alarm  in  tlie 
northern  parts  of  the  state;  but  beim:  etf-'ctu  illy  reduced,  the  remnant  have  been 
since  settled  in  the  country  west  of  the  .Mississippi  river,  and  all  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  the  same  caose  in  iulure  entirely  removed. 
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A  DAMS  County  is  bounded  north  by  Hancock,  south  by  Pike,  east  by  Schuyler 

and  Pike  counties,  and  west  by  the  -Mississippi  river,  which  forms  its  bo'undary  tor 

about  86  miles:  it  was  orj^nuiized  troni  Pike  county  in  \^~b,  and  contains  about  800 

I  square  miles,  or  upwards'  of  half  a  million  acres,  and  is  in  length  30  miles,  with 

an  average  breadth  of  about  '21. 

This  county  is  well  proportioned  into  prairie  and  timber  land,  and  is  inferior  to 
none  in  the  state  in  the  quality  and  fertility  of  its  soil.     The_  population  in  1835 
was  7042,  and  consists  mostly  of  industrious  and  cnterprizing  larniers.    Its  streams  : 
are  Bear  creek  and  branches,  M'Kee's  creek,  .Mill,  Fall,  and  Pigeon  creeks. 

Its  county  town  is  Qumcy,  situated  on  a  blutf  of  the  Mississippi:  it  is  the  seat 
of  the  land  othce  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lauds  north  and  east  of  the  Illinois  river, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  business.  Tlie  other  places  in  Adams  county  are 
Cohinibus,  Clavton,  Guiltord,  Fairfield,  nu'l  I'avson.  winch  are  all  small  villages. 
;  The  latter,  ab.jut  15  miles  soutii-east  fruin  Quincy,  is  a  thriving  place,  surrounded 
bv  a  well  settled  country ;  it  contains  several  t-tores,  whicli  transact  a  considerable 
amount  of  business. 

ALEXASDER  is  the  most  southern  county  in  the  state,  and  comprises  the 
peninsula  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  It  is  bounded  north  i 
bv  Union,  and  east  by  Johnson  county,  on  tlie  west  and  soutli  by  the  Alississippi, 
aiid  s<iuth-oast  bv  the'Ohio  river;  it  is  21  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  18 
miles;  the  area'  is  about  37S  square  miles.  This  county  is  generally  well  tim- 
bered,'and  its  soil  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  Cash  river,  a  small  stream  emptying 
into  the  Ohio  river  seven  miles  above  its  Jimction  with  the  Mississippi. 

This  county,  althouirli  so  favourably  sitiiati'd  at  the  junction  of  two  large  and 
important  rivers,  derives  frr.m  this  ciroumsfmce  little  or  no  advantage.  Here, 
where  we  should  naturally  expect  to  tiad  a  larire  and  tlourishing  town,  the  entrepot 
of  produce  and  merchandise  passing  to  and  from  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west, 
we  have  little  else  tlian  the  remains  of  a  dcs(.'rled  warehouse.  It  untbrtunately 
liappens  that  at,  and  for  a  considerable  distince  above  the  junction  of  these  streams, 
their  banks  are  low,  and  subject  to  annual  inundations;  and  such  is  tlie  height  to 
which  the  water  rises  on  them,  that  tliey  could  not,  without  mucli  expense,  be 
made  safe,  and,  far  less,  comtlirt-able  phces  of  residence.  The  importance  of  a 
g(xxl  town  site  immediately  at  the  junction  of  these  t^vo  streams,  has  for  many 
years  excited  the  attention  of  the  enterprizincr ;  and  accordinirly  various  plans  have 
been  suggested  to  acnouiiiiish  this  object  by  artiticial  means,  but  as  yet  without 
(iuccess.   "The  i)opulatif>n  of  this  county  in  [<\7),  was  2t'50. 

Its  seat  of  justice  is  Unity,  a  small  place  lately  laid  out  on  Cash  river.  Trinity, 
Caledonia,  and  Najwleon,  are  villages  on  the  Ohio  river. 

BOND  Ontnltj  is  watered  by  the  Knskaskia  river  and  its  tributaries.  Its  sur- 
face is  trenerally  level  or  !?entlv  undulatiii-j-,  and  duly  pMp<jrtioned  into  timber  and 
prairie."  This  county  was  taken  from  Mwdiscm  in  l:rl7.  and  was  formerly  more 
extensive  than  at  jireV'-nt ;  its  area  is  3f)()  sipiare  miles;  length  20.  and  breadth  1^ 
miles:  it  is  watered  by  Shod  creek  and  its  branches,  and  l-;  bounded  on  the  north 
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j  by  Moiitgoiriery,  cast  by  Fayette,  south  by  Clinton;  and  west  by  i\Iadison  county. 
The  {wpulation  in  \S'-io,  n-as  -J5S0. 

Its  seat  of  justice  is  Greonville,  a  pleasant  villagre  on  the  east  fork  of  Shoal 
creek:  it  contains  about  200  i'lhabitant?.  It  has  foar  stores,  three  taverns,  three 
physicians,  one  lawyer,  and  mechanics  of  various  trades. 

BOOXE  is  one  of  the  most  northern  counties  in  the  state.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Rock  and  Waiworth  counties  of  Wisconsin  territory,  south  by  Kane, 
east  by  M'Honry,  and  -.vest  by  Winnebago  county.  It  contains  an  area  of  504 
squarn  miles,  and  i.~.  in  Ivngth  24,  and  in  breadth  21  miles,  and  was  formed  in  1^37 
from  portions  of  Wiiinobago  and  iM'Henry  counties,  and  contains  a  population 
estimated  at  600. 

-  Most  of  the  land  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  is  yet  unsurveyed,  and  of 
course  has  not  been  olfeied  Jbr  sale  by  the  general  government.  It  is,  notuith- 
standiu?,  rapidly  settling  up  witli  an  enterprizmg  population.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  well  adapted  to  raising  aij  tlie  different  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  common 
to  this  part  of  the  state:  the  surface  is  mostly  a  rich  undulating'-  prairie,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  limner  scattered  over'  the  county,  principally  in  groves 
and  oak  opeiiinijs,  of  whicli  the  chief  of  tiie  former  is  Norwegian  Grove.  15oone 
county  IS,  for  judicial  purposes,  attached  to  Jo  Daviess,  Its  county  seat  is  not  yet 
laid  otF. 

The  only  town  in  the  county  is  Belvidere,  a  small  settlement  on  the  stage  road 
from  Chicago  to  Galena.  It  is  m  the  western  part  of  tlie  countv,  on  Squaw  prairie, 
and  has  a  delightful  appearaiice.  Near  the  town  site  is  a  mound,  htty  rods  lonn- 
and  about  thirty  rods  wide,  elev-ited  seventy  feet  above  the  bottom  lands  of  Kock 
river.  On  the  top  of  this  mound  is  the  cemetery  of  an  Indian  called  Birr  Thunder 
He  died  about  the  penwl  of  the  Sauk  war  in  1S31  or  1^^32,  and  was  ^aced  in  a 
sitting  posture  on  a  Hag  mat,  wrapped  in  blankets,  his  scalping-knife  by  his  side  t) 
cut  the  plugs  ot  tobacco  that  are  olfered  liim.  Over  the  body  is  constructed  a  coh- 
ering ot  wood  and  earth,  with  an  opening  in  front,  where  Bier  Thunder  may  be 
seen  sitting,  with  his  tob;.cc,o  lying  before  him.  The  Indians  still  visit  tlie  place 
to  replenish  his  stores  ot  tobacco,  whiskey,  &,c. 

The  citizens  of  tiiis  region  are  about  to  erect  a  college  tilifice  on  this  spot  in  a 
vault  under  which  tiic  buiies  of  Big  Tliunder  will  repose  unmolested.  A  charter 
was  granted  for  the  purpose  at  tlie  recent  session  of  the  legislature. 

CALHOUN  Count!/  occupies  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Military  Bounty 

j  tract,  and  is  a  long  narrow  piece  of  ian.l  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 

'  rivers,  about  37  miles  m  leiiirtii,  and  from  4  to  12  miles  in  breadth,  cuntainin.r  an 

area  of  about  2(J4  square  miles.     On  ilie  rivers  considerable  tracts  are  subject  to 

^  inundation,  and  in  the  interior  are  blulis,  ravines,  and  sink  holes;  still  there  are 

I  considerable  txirtions  of  pood  land,  and  the  Iwttoms  furnish  e.vcellent  ran<ve  for 

stock.     Cattle,  beef,  pork,  corn,  honey  and  ke^wax  are  its  e.xDorts.     Coal  in'larae 

bodies  IS  tound  on  the  Mississippi  m  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  ° 

Guilford,  on  the  west  side  of  tiie  Illinois  river,  and  about  l.j'  miles  from  its 
mouth,  IS  the  seat  of  justice;  it  has  Wtm  but  lately  settled,  and  is  said  to  be  well 
situated  tor  business  puriK..>es.  A  company  has  U-en  chartered  to  cut  a  canal  %,m 
the  Illinois  river  at  Guihord,  to  the  .Mississippi,^npar  Gilead  ;  the  distance  does  not 
exceed  three  miles,  and  by  tunn.-llma  a  short  distance  under  the  bhiti;  it  is  said 
the  work  can  be  atrompli.-hed,  and  a  steambxit  canal  constructed  at  comparatively 
small  expense.  This  commumcatif^n  would  savp  liily  miles  navi'^ation  from  the 
lUmois  river  to  the  upper  Mis.-issippi ;  and  as  the  latter  is  elevated  considerably 
above  the  turmcr.  would  create  an  immen..e  water-power,  which  is  tiie  object  of  Ij 
the  company.  1  he  other  towns  are,  (Jilead,  the  late  seat  of  justice,  three-tourths 
ot  a  mile  Irom,  and  Milan  and  Hamburg  on,  Uie  Mississippi,  and  Belleview  on  Bay 
river.  •' 

CASS  Omnty  is,  next  to  Wabash,  the  .smallest  in  the  state.     It  was  laid  off 
^irom  tiie  norUi  part  ot  .Morgan  county  in  1S17,  and  contains  a  little  more  than  seven 
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full  towiiobips,  or  about  "200  square  miles.  It  is  29  miles  in  extent  from  east  to 
west,  and  averaging  about  11  broad.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  San^ramon 
county,  from  which  it  is  separated  from  tlie  river  of  the  same  name,  south  by  Mor- 
gan, east  by  Sanjj^amon,  and  west  by  Schuyler,  the  Illinois  river  forming  the  bound- 
ary. The  land  is  about  equally  divided  into  timber  and  prairie,  the  surface  undu- 
lating, and  the  soil  generally  very  rich.  It  is  well  settled,  the  population  being 
estimated  at  about  GoOO. 

The  towns  are  Beardstown,  Virginia,  Monroe,  and  Richmond.  Tiie  first  is  the 
seat  of  justice,  and  one  of  the  most  thriving  places  on  the  Illinois  river;  its  com- 
merce is  extensive,  and  it  is  the  depot  for  the  pro<^li)ce  of  a  large  region  of  country. 
Virginia  is  a  town  lately  laid  off,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the  mam 
rcHid  from  Beardstovvn  to  Springfield,  12  miles  from  the  former  and  S'3  from  the 
latter;  the  site  i.s  high  and  dry,  partly  prairie  and  partly  timber,  and  very  healthy, 
it  contains  already  three  stores,  a  tavern,  a  school  for  teniales,  and  another  tor  boys  a 
short  distance  from  the  town;  a  church,  and  several  public  improvements  are  in 
progress, 

CHAMPAIGN  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  attached  part  of  Ver- 
million, on  the  south  by  Coles,  east  by  Vennillion,  and  on  the  west  by  Macon  and 
J\rj>ean  counties,  and  is  3()  miles  in  length,  by  •M)  in  breadth;  area  1080  square 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  head  streams  of  the  S;ingamon,  Kaskaskia,  and  Big 
Vermillion.  The  county  contains  extensive  pniiries,  indented  with  beautit'ul 
groves  of  fine  timber,  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil;  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  stock,  and  will  prove  undoubtedly  a  healthy  region.  This  county  was  organized 
from  Vermillion  in  1833;  inhabitants  in  18;i.j,  im.">. 

The  county  town  is  Urbanna,  a  small  village,  situated  on  the  Salt  Fork  of  Ver- 
million river. 

CLARK  County  is  bounded  north  by  Edgar,  south  by  Crawford,  west  by  Coles 
county,  and  east  by  Wabash  river  and  the  slate  of  Indiana.  It  is  from  2-S  to  20 
miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  21  from  north  to  south;  area  about  500 
s<juare  miles.  Its  streams  are,  the  north  fork  of  the  Embarras  river.  Mill  Creek, 
and  Big  Creek.  The  surface  is  tolerably  well  proportioned  into  timber  and  prairie, 
with  some  first-rate  soil,  although  tlie  main  part  of  it  is  but  second-rate.  This 
county  W.IS  formed  from  Crawtbrd,  in  1*^10,  and  rontaincd  in  ISvi,  3413  inhabitants. 

Its  seat  of  justice  is  Marshall,  on  tiie  National  Ro;id.  Tlie  other  towns  are  Dar- 
win, Livingston,  Martinsville,  and  Melrose,  hivintrston  is  on  the  National  Road, 
112  miles  north-east  from  Vandalia.  and  14  south-west  trom  Terre  Haute.  It  has 
three  stores,  tiiree  gnjceries,  three  tavf^rns,  one  physician,  two  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  various  mechanics,  and  about  I.jO  inhabitant;?. 

CLAY  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  .Tasper  and  EtTingham,  south  by 
Wayne  and  Edwards,  east  by  Lawrence,  and  west  by  Marion  and  Fayette  coun- 
j  ties.  It  is  in  length  about  30  miles,  and  in  breadth  21  miles,  containintr  an  area 
[of  about  020  square  miles.  Its  streams  are  tlit;  Little  Wabash  and  its  tributaries. 
I  .About  two-thirds  of  the  surtiice  is  prairie  of  an  interior  quality.  I'his  county  was 
'  formed  from  Wayne,  I^wrence,  Crawtbrd,  and  Fayette,  in  ls24,  and  contained  in 
j  183.^,  lt)4S  inhabitants.  , 

I  The  towns  are  Maysville  and  Louisville.  The  fljrmer  is  the  county  town,  and 
i  is  situated  in  Twelve-mile  Prairie,  not  tar  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Little  Wabash 
j  river. 

CLTSTOy  Couvlv  is  bounded  north  by  Bond,  south  by  Washington,  east  by 
Marion,  and  wost  by  St.  Clair  and  Mmiison  counties.  It  is  30  miles  lone,  ""d  H 
I  wide,  with  an  area  of  .")04  sfjiiare  mihv.  The  streams  which  water  this  county 
1  are  the  Kaskaskia  river,  and  its  tributaries  Crooked,  Shoal,  and  Sugar  creeks.  It 
I  is  about  equally  proportioned  into  prairie  and  timber  laud,  with  an  undulatmg  siir-  } 
1  face;  the  soil  is  mostly  second-rate.  Clinton  was  formed  in  1H24,  iVoin  Wasiimg- ' 
ton  and  Bond  counties,  and  contained  in  l'<3.j,  20-18  inhahitant.s. 
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Its  county  town  is  Carlyle,  a  village  of  about  200  inhabitants,  situated  on  tiie  1 
west  bank  of  tlie  Kaska^kia  river,  lUO  miles  from  its  moulli,  ajid  contains  five  I 
stores,  three  taverns,  and  a  grist  and  saw  mill.  j 

COLES  Count ij  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  is  bounded  north  I 

by  Champaign,  south  by  Jasper  and  Effingham,  east  by  Ed^-ar  and  Clark,  and  we^t 

by  Shelby  and  Macon  counties.     It  is  4S  miles  long,  and  from  ^S  to  24.',  wide. 

containing  1233  square    miles.      It  it  watered  by  the   Kaskaskia  and  Einbarra- 

rivers  and  their  brandies;  these  generally  run  over  a  bed  of  sand,  and  afford  manv 

i  good  mill-sites.     Most  part  of  the  land  is  excellent,  in  some  parts  prairie  prodomi- 

I  nates,  but  in  general  the  surface  is  well  ))roportioned  into  prairie  and  wood  land. 

I  This  county  was  formed  in  1^30,  from  Clark  and  Edgar,  and  contamed  in  1^35, 

I  5125  inhabitants.     iMost  of  the  settlements  are  of  recent  formation  ;  but  i'ts  aari- 

cultural  productions  must  soon  exceed  those  of  any  other  county  near  the  Wabaah, 

and  will  lind  their  way  to  that  river  for  market. 

The  county  town  is  Charleston,  a  village  situated  on  the  border  of  Grand  Prairie. 
two  and  a  half  miles  from,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Enibarras  river,  containiiiJ- 
about  2U0  inhabitants. 

COOK  County  is  bound<^d  north  by  M'flenry,  soutli  by  Will,  east  by  lal-:e 

I  Michigan  and  part  of  the  sl;itc  of  Indiana,  and  west  by  Kane  county;  it  extends  ' 

j  from  north  to  south  42  miles,  and  t>o;n  cast  to  west  33  miles,  and  contains  an  area  S 

of  about  1220  square  miles.    It  is  watered  by  the  Des  Planes,  Calumet  and  ChicaL'o  1 

rivers,  and  embraces  a  tract  of  country  tolerably  level,  of  a  rich  soil,  with  lari:e  I 

prairies,  and  the  tiiid)er  mostly  in  groves.    'J'his  county  was  ori:anized  in  1831,  and  j 

has  been  settled  witli  great  rapidity,  numbering  in  1>:35,  •J"-2(3  inhabitants.  I 

Its  seat  of  justice  is  Cliieago:  the  other  towns  have  all  been  recently  settled,  I 

and  are  quite  small;  they  are  Canal  Port,  Napiersville,  Des  Planes,  Keepotaw,  ? 

and  Thornton.  | 

CRAWFORD  Countij  i.^  21  miles  lone,  and  from  22  to  16  broad,  and  contains  ! 
about  400  sfiuare  miles.  It  is  b<iundtxl  nortii  by  Clark,  south  by  Lawrence  countv.  \ 
east  by  the  Wabash  river  and  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  west  bv  Jasper  countv.  it  j 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  prairie  iuiid,  of  wliich  La  Motte  Prairie  is  a  level  ami  J 
I  rich  tract,  well  adapted  to  the  <:row!li  of  corn.  Tlic  streams  which  water  tiiis  1 
[  county  are  tributaries  of  tiic  \\'-ih)osh  and  Kndjarras  rivers;  of  the  former  are  Rac-  1 
coon,  Ilutson,  Sugar,  ar.d  l.a  Motte  creeks.  Crawtbrd  county  was  laid  off  in  l-^Ifi,  I 
and  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  than  at  present.  It  contained  in  1S3-3,  I 
35-10  inhabitants.  .  '  [ 

_  The  seat  of  justice  is  Palestine,  situated  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Waba.-; 
river.  Here  are  the  onices  of  ttie  r.-ceiver  and  register  for  the  land  district  c. 
Palestine  :  the  inliahiianls  are  about  220  in  number.  The  other  towns  in  the 
county  are  Le  Roy,  Huts.inville,  and  York.  York  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Wabash  river,  aUiut  ."K)  miles  by  tlie  ttrenu)  i^bove  Vincenncs,  and  in  the  norta- 
east  corner  of  the  county.  It  cnntiuis  !our  .-tores,  one  steam  saw  and  flourin;: 
mill,  and  a  population  of  about  3ltO  iniiabitanL*.     Its  exports  amount  to  .'$40,000. 

EDGAR  County  is  bounded  north  liy  Vermillion,  south  by  Clark,  east  bv  the 
state  of  Indiana,  and  west  by  Coles  county.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  27 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  25  miles;  area,  about  UfiK  .<(piare  miles.  It  contains 
much  prairie  land  in  tlie  western  and  s^)ut!iern  sections;  tiie  remainder  is  tolerabiv 
wtll  timbered.  The  soil  is  in  geiii'ral  ("rrtile,  and  well  adapfed  to  the  various  orf^ 
ductions  of  this  state.  Ed^-ar  wad  ibrnied  from  Clark'county  in  1823,  and  contairied 
in  18:55,  a  population  of  0;)(H. 

The  chief  town  is  Paris,  the  county  seat,  a  phr-asant  villa:^e  on  tiie  borders  of  a 
rich  prairie,  surroimded  with  gi-eii  tarnis,  with  a  population  of  2(K)  inhabitant-. 
The  other  towns  are  (Irand  View,  uud  r>Ioomtield  ;  the  former  is  a  small  villaire  PJ 
miles  south-east  from  Paris;  it  is  on,  and  surrounded  by,  a  beautiful  rollinfr^rich 
prairie.  ° 
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EDWARDS  County  is  watered  by  the  Little  Wabash,  Eon  Pas,  and  their 
branches.  It  contains  a  considerable  p.  o[>ortion  of  prairie  land,  most  of  wiiich  is 
very  fertile.  The  prairies  are  principally  small,  high,  undtilatinLS  and  bounded  bv 
heavy  timber;  thus  presenting  every  inducement  to  the  a;rriculturist.  It  is  on 
one  of  these  tiiat  the  Enj^^lish  settlement  termed  by  Messrs.  Birkbeck  and  Flowers 
is  located.  This  county  is  '2'2  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  IG  from  east  to 
u-est,  v,ith  an  area  of  about  3.'3.J  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  lSl-1  from  Galla- 
tin, and  is  Ixjnnded  north  by  Lawrence,  south  by  White,  east  by  Wabash,  and  west 
by  Wayne  county  :  inhabitants  in  l^o-i,  'JOtKi. 

The  county-town,  Albion,  is  situated  on  a  hiirh  and  healt.hy  situation,  beinsf  little 
subject  to  thi.>se  diseases  which  are  so  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  this  state  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  The  surroundini;  country  is  very  tertile,  and  is  hand- 
somely diversified  with  woodland  and  prairie;  it  contains  about  '200  inhabitants. 

EFFIXGITAM  Cnunty  is  bounded  north  by  Shelby  and  Coles,  south  bv  Clay 
and  Fayette,  east  by  Jasper,  and  west  by  Fayette  county.  Area,  4S6  square  railes ; 
length  2-1  miles,  and  breadth  21.  It  is  watered  by  the  Little  Wabash  and  its  tri- 
butaries, and  contains  good  second-rate  land  nearly  level.  The  bottom  lands  on  the 
Little  Wabash  are  tolerably  rich,  and  heavily  timbered.  This  county  was  taken 
tVom  Fayette  in  the  year  l^^^l :  its  inhabitants  in  1S>.")  numbered  lOo-'i.  Ewinrrton, 
the  couniy  town,  is  on  the  ^yational  Roid,  2i)  miles  nortli-east  from  Vandalia^and 
is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Little  Wabash  river,  on  au  elevated  site,  sur- 
rounded with  timber. 

FAYETTE  Couniy  was  created  in  1^2L  and  at  tlin  time  of  its  first  formation 
was  nearly  2il(J  miles  in  length,  but  has  since  been  divided  into  several  counties. 
It  is  b<jundpd  north  by  Shelby,  south  by  Marion  and  Clinton,  east  by  Fffingham, 
and  west  by  iwnd  and  Montgomery  couuties.  It  is  Irom  :33  to  27  miles  lonir,  and 
2-1  broad;  and  contains  6-^1  square  miles.  It  is  v.-atiTed  by  the  Kaskaskia  river 
and  its  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  in  this  county  are  Hurricane  Fork,  Ram- 
se3''s,  and  Beck's,  on  the  west,  and  Iliclcory  and  Hi,'  creeks  on  the  east.  The  banks 
of  the  Kaskaskia  are  generally  lov%',  and  subject  t.i  inundation:  a  rise  in  this  stream 
is  frequently  wcasioned  by  sligiit  rains,  in  coiise(;uence  of  the  numerous  tributaries. 
This,  however,  is  only  of  short  duration.  Tiii;re  is  m  this  county  a  heavv  crrowlh 
of  timber  along  the  Kaskaskia  river  and  llurricme  Fork;  there  is  also  a  good  por- 
tion of  prairie  land.  Tlie  soil  is  mostly  second-rate.  In  l5'3-5,  tlie  population 
amounted  to  'K'-iS. 

The  Seminary  Township  is  a  .'settlement  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  county, 
being  township  five  north  and  one  west  of  tiie  third  principal  meridian.  It  is  a 
township  of  land,  36  miles  square,  iiran'ed  by  congress  to  Illinois  for  purpo.ses  of 
education.  It  has  since  be^n  rclmijui-hed  to  the  c-oneral  government,  and  in 
place  thereof,  an  equal  quantity  is  to  be  sdii-ted  from  un-^old  lands  within  tJie  state. 
The  K.askiKkia  river  crosses  it.s  <r,mb..ea>tcrn  part,  and  the  Hurricane  I'ork  runs 
thmugii  it  near  its  western  bonn  iary. 

It  is  proportioned  into  timber  and  prairie,  contains  much  goal  land,  and  about 
3.3  families. 

The  seat  of  justice  is  Vandalia,  tlie  pres«:'nt  capital  of  the  state. 

FRAyKLIX  County  is  situated  in  the  sontheni  part  of  the  state,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Jetferson,  south  by  Juimson  and   Union,  cast  by  ILimilton  and  Callatin, 
and  west  by  Jackson  and  IJaiiunlph  Ct'iir.ti'js.     It  is  3ii  mih  s  in  lenirth.  and  24  in 
breadth:  its  area  is  ^til  square  mdes.    This  county  is  watered  by  B:g  Muddv  river 
and  the  branches  of  Saline  creek.     It  is  widl  tiuib'  red  ;  the  prairit  s  are  generally 
small  and  fertile;  sand  predominates  in  tiie  soil.     The  buiks  of  the  streams  are 
low,  and  subject  to  annua!  inimdati-j:!-',     Franklin  is  simihr  in  character  and  pro- i 
ductions  to  tiie  neighlwuring  counties;  and  is  capalile  of  being  made  a  rich  acri-  j 
cultural  district,     Tliis  county  wa^  organized  in  I'^H,  and  in  IS:'-')  contained  .>;V)1  i 
inhabitants.    Frankliirt,  tiie  county  tmvn,  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  a  tributary  | 
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of  the  middle  fork  of  T>ig  Muddy  creek,  an  elevated  ground,  on  the  main  etao-e- 
road  Iroin  Shawuer-town  to  St  Louis, 

FULTON  County  h  situated  in  the  Military  il-junty  Tract,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Illinois  river.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Knux  and  Peoria,  south  by  Schuyler, 
east  by  Peoria,  Tazc^vell,  and  Sangamon,  and  west  by  Warren,  M'Donouuh.,  and 
Schuyler  counties.  It  is  m  its  greatest  leni^th  30  miles,  and  greatest  breadth,  oO; 
contaming  an  area  or"  8G4  square  miles.  The  streams  wluch  water  it  are  the 
Illinois  and  Spoon  rivers,  and  Otter  and  Copperas  creeks.  About  half  of  the 
county  is  heavily  tiniberei];  the  residue  is  :ich  undulating-  prairie.  This  county 
was  laid  ofi"  fro:n  Pike  in  I'^i.j,  and  coutumcd  in  1635  a  population  of  5917. 
Lewistown,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  about  six  miles  west  of  the  Illinois  river, 
and  four  miles  nortii-cajt  of  Spoon  river:  it  is  surrouiided  with  a  heavy  body  of 
timber,  and  contains  ?  population  of  about  2(MJ.  The  other  *o\vns  are  Tuscumbia, 
iMiddleto'.vn,  Uticn,  I.ivcrpoijl,  Ellisville,  Bcrnadotte,  FarminLrton,  and  Canton: 
tlie  latter  is  a  thnvmir  town,  and  the  ]ar2"e£t  in  the  county.  Liverpool  is  a  small 
town  recently  laid  out  on  the  riiiht  bank  of  the  Illinois,  six  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Spoon  river,  and  alxiut  t.vrdve  from  ("anton,  of  which  it  is  the  landing-place,  and 
will  be  the  commf'ncin?  point  for  \.\\i\  Liverpool,  Canton,  aYid  Knoxville  rail-road. 

Farming-ton  is  situated  in  the  north-ca>t  corner  of  the  county,  25  miles  due  west 
from  Pcona :  it  was  laid  oii  in  Aui,'-u:?t  1S35,  and  now  contains  between  twenty 
and  thirty  houses,  besides  lour  stores,  one  pliysician,  and  a  number  of  meciianics. 

GALLATIN  Counirj  is  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  tlie  state:  its 
greatest  lenirth  is  alyja<:  37  milt.s,  witli  a  medium  breadth  of  25;  and  its  area  is 
75()  square  miles.  It  is  bouu  led  nortli  by  White  an  1  Hamilton  counties,  south  by 
Pope  county,  east  by  the  yU.tes  of  Kentucky  uml  Indiana,  and  west  by  Franklin 
county.  Situated  as  it  is  ut  tlie  junction  of  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers,  its  east- 
ern boundary  is  wa^-hcd  by  these  ttreams.  The  interior  is  watered  by  Saline  creek 
and  its  tributaries. 

This  cuunty  contains  a  lar;?-e  proportion  of  timbered  land,  which  is  particularly 
valuable  on  account  of  its  co;:u;juity  to  the  salt  spring's:  these  are  situated  on 
Saline  creek,  about  20  miles  ;ibo\e  its  junction  with  the  <Jhio  river.  Tlie  principal 
sprinn-  was  formerly  possessed  by  tlie  Indians,  who  valued  it  highly,  and  called  it 
tJie  Great  Salt  Sprint:;  and  it  a[)pt'ars  pnjbahle,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
that  they  had  been  Ln^  acquairit.-d  with  the  method  of  making  salt.  Large  fraj- 
ments  of  earthen-ware  are  cuiitinually  found  near  the  works,  both  on  and  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  ha\e  on  them  the  impression  of  basket  or  wicker 
work.  Tlipse  salines  now  furnic^h  large  quantities  of  salt  forborne  consumption,: 
as  well  as  tor  exp^rlrition. 

In  a  treaty  between  the  United  States,  and  the  Delaware,  Shawanee,  Pottawa- 
tomie, Eel  River,  Weea,  Kickj|io<i,  and  Piaiikasaw  tribes,  at  Fort  Wayne,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  l':*!):^,  this  saline  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  with  aquantity  of 
land,  not  exceeding  four  nub's,  surroundinir  it,  in  consideration  of  which,  tiie  Uriited 
States  enL'-:i?cd  to  drlivt-r  annuiily  to  the  said  Indians,  a  quantity  of  salt  not  ex- 
ceeding 150  bushels,  to  be  divided  among  the  several  tribes  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  general  council  of  cliiofs  m  ly  determine.  Fur  a  number  of  years,  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  tlie  United  Siatf's,  with  a  re^ervatlon  of  PJl  sections  of  land  in  the  vicinitv, 
tiie  whole  of  which  were  ceded  in  l-^l-<  to  the  ^tate  of  Illinois,  by  whom  it  was 
leased  to  d liferent, individual.-  lljr  a!>>ut  10,IKH)  di'lKirs  per  annum.  The  works  are 
situated  on  section  20,  townsliip  i>,  njuth  range  H,  oa^t  of  the  third  principal  me- 
ridian. Saline  creek  is  navii,able  to  the  works,  and  the  surplus  salt  is  thus  shipped 
to  southern  markets. 

This  part  of  Illinois  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  stock:  large  amounts  of 
liorses,  beet;  pork,  cattle,  lumber,  and  tobacco,  are  sent  out  of  the  county.  Gidlatin 
county  was  ori,'-;!nized  in  1^12:  its  papulation  in  1^:^)  amounted  to  'SfJStK 

The  seat  of  ju.-tice  for  this  county  is  Eijuality,  a  town  w-ith  a  population  of  four 
or  five  hundred,  on  the  oust  side  of  Saline  creek,  ft  is  situated  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  salt  manutactories,  luurteen  inih-s  north-east  from  Shawneetown.     The  latter 
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is  the  principal  commercial  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  baniv  of  tlie  01)io  river,  about  ton  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
W^abash. 

GREENE  County,  on  the  Illinois  river,  is  41  miles  in  lont^th,  anil  24  in  breadth ; 
area,  ab<-)ut  90(^>  pijuare  milf^s.  It  is  b.juiKied  north  by -Mnnran,  south  by  Madison 
and  Calhoun  counties  and  the  state  of  .Missouri,  cast  bv  Macoupin,  and  west  by 
Callioun  and  Pike  counties,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Illinois  river.  This 
is  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  the  state.  l*'ine  water-courses,  a  fertile  soil,  and 
contiguity  lo  navigable  streams,  are  some  of  the  many  advantag-es  which  it  pos- 
sesses. It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  timbered  land,  and  is  diversified  with 
gently  undulating  prairies,  some  of  which  are  beautiful  beyond  description.  The 
banks  of  tlie  Mississippi,  in  the  southerly  parts  of  the  county,  are  generally  com- 
posed of  perpenaicuhir  cliils,  varying  in  lieight  from  .'?U  to  1(;0  feet,  consisting  of 
horizontal  strata  of  lime  and  sandstone,  frequently  imbedded  in  coal.  The  latter 
docs  not  show  itself  at  the  face  of  the  ciitTs,  but  is  found  in  great  abundance  a 
short  distance  from  it.  These  cliffs  commence  at  Alton,  and  extend  along  the 
xMississippi  and  lUmois  rivers  to  the  northern  part  of  the  county;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, receding  several  miles  east,  leaving  a  Inwand  fertile  alluvion,  which  is  usually 
timbered  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  and  a  prairie  surlace  towards  the  blutls.  Greene 
county  was  erected  from  Madison  in  1^21.  The  inhabitants  in  IS^io  numbered 
l-2,-274. 

The  Prairies  in  this  county  are  generally  very  rich,  fertile,  and  well  settled:  the 
principal  of  them  are  String,  Macoupin,  and  l/ort')ii's  Prairies. 

String  Prairie  lies  between  Macoupin  and  .\p}'Ie  creeks,  commencing  four  miles 
west  of  CarroUton,  and  extending  fit'tecn  miles  east,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  in  widtii.     It  is  a  rich,  level  tract,  and  most  of  it  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Macoupin  Prairie,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  between  the  Piasau  and 
Macoupin,  is  mixlerately  undulating,  rich,  and  rapidly  settling.  The  road  from 
Alton  to  CarroUton  pisses  through  this  prairie. 

Towards  the  Illinois  river  on  the  west,  ami  the  Macoupin  creek  on  the  east,  are 
extensive  bodies  of  fine  timber.  EmiLTunts  from  Vermont,  and  crther  northern  and 
eastern  states,  are  covering  over  this  part  of  the  county  with  fine  farms.  The 
settlement  in  the  south  part  of  this  prairie  is  sometimes  called  South  Greene. 

ly^rton's  Prairie  is  on  the  north  side  of  Apple  creek,  in  the  upper  pirt  of  the 
county.  It  is  a  tract  of  excellent  land,  lias  good  timber,  and  contains  about  eio-hty 
families. 

Piper's  Point  settlement  is  IG  miles  north-enst  from  CarroUton,  adjoinino-  String 
Prairie,  and  the  timber  of  Apple  creek.  The  land  is  tolerably  level,  rich,  and  pr(> 
portidnably  divided  into  timber  and  prairie.  Tliere  are  sixty  or  seventy  families  in 
this  settlement. 

Elufidale  is  a  flourishin<7  settlement,  ten  miles  west  of  CarroUton,  and  under  the 
bluffs  that  overhang  the  Illinois  bottom.  The  land  is  rich,  dry,  and  beautifully 
situated  for  six  miles  in  extent,  under  overhanging  blufrs  and  precipices  from  which 
springs  of  "cry.-tal  waters"  giK^h  tiirth.  The  settlement  is  generally  arranged 
along  the  bluffs  from  Apple  creek  to  the  Macoupin,  from  tiiree  to  four  miles  from 
the  Illinois  river,  and  consists  of  fitly  or  sixty  families.  The  settlement  of  Bluti- 
dale  has  two  stores,  one  grocery,  one  tavern,  one  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  a 
Baptist  congretration,  one  pa-t-ottice,  one  scluxil,  and  various  mechanics.  '■ 

CarroUton,  the  seat  of  ju.-tice,  is  situated  nearly  midway  in  the  county.    It  is  35 
miles  fromAlton,  lOO  north-west  from  Vandalia.  and  >>7  from  W'jtsliinirton  City. 
It  is  surrounded  by  rich  and  fertile  di.-tncts  of  country,  den.-ely  populated.     The  , 
other  towns  in  the  county  are  Whitehall,  Albany,  Newport,  IJlufidale,  Fayette, 
Greenfield,  JerseyviUe,  Camden,  and  Grufton. 

HAMILTON  Count!/  is  bounded  north  by  Wayne,  south  by  Gallatin,  east  by 
White,  and  west  by  Franklin  and  Jctfcrson  counties.  iL  is  in  len!:-th  "Jl,  and  in 
breadth  18  miles;  area,    I'.Y^  square  niiies.     This  county  is  watered  by  branches 
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of  Saline  creek  and  Little  Wabash  river,  and  contains  about  an  equal  proportion  of 
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prairie  and  timbered  liind  :  the  soil  is  ir>oytly  second  and  taird  rate.  Hamilton 
county  was  tbimed  from  Wiiito  county  m  1S21,  and  contained  in  1635  a  p(.ipula- 
tion  ol'  'J-t;77. 

M'Leansboro',  the  seat  of  justice,  is  a  small  village  of  about  r20  inliabitants, 
situated  on  high  ground,  on  t!ie  head  wacers  of  the  nox-t!i  fork  of  Saline  Creek. 

HANCOCK  County  is  ^;ui;dcd  on  the  north  by  Warren  county  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  south  by  Adam?  cuunty,  casl  by  M'L)oi;oug-h  county,  and  west  by  the 
Mississippi.  It  contains  nfir  K'O  tijaare  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Pike  county 
in  lS2o,  but  was  not  urira.nized  a-s  a  county  for  several  years  afterwards.  In  IS'-ii, 
Hancock  only  gave  li'u  votes,  ami  had  a  population  of  1765  inliabitants ;  now,  its 
!  population  cannot  be  much  siiort  of  5000,  and  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing 
j  with  enterprisiuir  farmers  and  industrious  mechanics.  Carthau-e;  the  county  seat, 
was  laid  otf  about  four  years  apro,  on  the  borders  of  a  large  and  beautiful  prairie, 
known  as  Hancock  PrairiP,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  timber,  skirting-  one  of 
the  head  branciics  of  Ciooked  creek.  The  population  of  Cartilage  must  be  now 
(July,  1S37,)  3;>0  or  400,  witli  40  cr  .30  houses.  There  are  four  stores,  two  public 
houses,  one  saddler,  several  carpenters,  one  or  two  slioemakers,  two  practising 
physicians,  three  lav.-yers,  one  wheel rigiit,  two  blacksmiths,  two  or  three  cabinet- 
makers, and  three  groceries.  Tiiere  are  in  Carthage  a  small  society  of  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  one  of  .'vrethodist-s,  and  one  of  Baptists  in  the  vicinity;  and,  wliat 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  tlify  all  hold  meetings  in  tlie  same  iiouse.  Tiicre  is 
a  temperance  society  iiere,  nuinb(  ring  forty  or  fifty  members,  and  a  female  benev- 
olent society,  numbering  ten  or  fiileen.  There  is  also  a  good  school  generally  kept 
here. 

Tliere  are  several  other  tcAvns  of  some  importance  in  Hancock  county,  among 
which  are  the  tbllowing:  Warsaw,  five  miles  budow  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  on  the 
Mississippi,  is  thriving  rapidly,  onu  is  destined  to  attain  a  high  rank  among  the 
towns  of  the  west  The  ativai:lages  of  its  situation  are  obvious,  being  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Des  3Ioines  river,  and  the  point  of  termination  for  the  contemplated 
rail-road  conncctine  the  liimois  witii  the  Mississippi.  It  has  a  steam-mill,  several 
,  stores,  and  about  .300  inhahit.iuts.  St,  Mary's,  Augusta,  and  I,a  Harpe,  are  all 
i  flourishing  towns,  and  art;  sitiiatod  in  tiie  midst  of  f.xcellent  neighbourhoods.  The 
other  towns  are,  Montebello,  Commerce,  and  Apanooce,  all  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

HEXRY  County  has  buen  laid  olf,  and  the  boundaries  specified;  but,  for  judi- 
cial purposes,  it  is  attaclied  to  Knox  county.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kock 
river  and  Whiteside  county,  south  by  Knox,  east  by  Putnam,  and  west  by  iMercer 
and  Rt>ck  Island  cuunties.  It  is  thirty  miles  in  ext'-nt  from  east  to  west,  iind  tiie 
same  in  breatiih,  except  at  the  north-west  cormT,  where  it  touches  Kock  river: 
area,  about  -5{J  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  Rock  and  Green  rivers,  and  the 
iiead  branches  of  t^Uvard's,  Po[)e's  and  S])mjn  nvcrs.  This  county  contains  some 
rich  undulating  prairies  and  groves,  with  a  gixxi  deal  of  wet  and  swampy  land  ; 
but  generally  it  is  not  etpial  in  ("ectihty  of  s^^ul  to  tliose  around  it,.  The  population 
is  small,  amounting'  in  l-^Ti,  only  to  IH  persons. 

Andover,  luigrange,  and  Morn^town,  are  small  villages,  recently  settled. 

IROQUOIS  County  is  42  miles  long,  and  3-1  bro;id,  containinir  an  area  of  142> 
square  miles.  It  js  IkxindcHl  on  the  north  by  Will  county,  south  by  Vermillion, 
east  by  tlie  slate  of  Indiana,  ami  west  by  tlic  attaclu'd  part  of  Vermillion  county. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Iro^^uois  river,  ami  by  Sugar  and  Spring  creeks,  and  other  tr'i- 
buUiries  of  tiiat  stream.  The  .-vur.'iiee  of  this  county  is  mostly  prairie,  some  of  it 
■  very  rich,  with  here  and  there  sind  ndges  and  plains.  Tlie  timber  is  rather  scanty, 
and  is  tbund  ciiii  dy  in  groves,  a-id  in  ttrips  along  the  water-courses.  There  are 
considerable  settlements  on  the  in-junis  river,  and  also  along  Sugar  creek.  The 
county  was  laid  otf  in  1S33,  and  contameil  m  iSvJ,  Uti-l  inhabitants. 

It^  seat  of  justice  is  .Montgomery,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  Iroquois  river. 
The  other  villages  are  ('oncord  on  the  oppisite  side  of  the  river,  and  I'iato  on  the  I 
left  biuik  of  the  same  .sireaiu,  and  aix.ut  fi;li'en  miles  nearly  west  from  the  tormer. 
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IiTKuiois  City  has  been  lately  laid  off,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  will  pro- 1 
Iwbly  become  the  seat  of  justice. 

JACKSON  Comity  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  !:=  bonnded  on  the  '. 
west  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  part  of  Randolph  county,  north  by  Perry  and  ' 
R-indolph,  cast  by  Franklin,  and  soutli  by  Union  county.     Its  lenatii  trom  nortli  to' 
south  is  "24  miles',  and  irom  east  to  west  from  IS  to  'J-i  miles.     The  area  is  about '. 
."56.5  sipjare  miles.     It  is  watered  by  the  Biir  Muddy  river  and  its  tributaries.     The 
surface  of  the   county  is  mostly  timbered,  aithough   it   contains   many   prairies,  i 
Muddy  river,  which  meanders  through  the  interior  of  the  county,  is  navijiable  for  ! 
a  considerable  distance,  and  atlbrds  to  the  inhabitants  every  facility  tor  e.xporting  ' 
their  surplus  produce.     On  this  stream  there  is  a  saline  or  s.ilt  spring-,  where  con- 
siderable quantities  of  salt  are  manufactured.     A  hvge  body  of  excellent  coal  ex- 
ists about  twenty-five  miles  up  this  ^tn  am.     Tlie  bed  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible, 
and  it  is  worked  to  some  extent.     This  county  was  formed  in  181G,  and  contained 
in  18:1")  a  population  of  '2l-'-i  inhabitants. 

The  Fount;iin  Blutf,  frdiuently  called  the  "  Bi^  Hill,"  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  countv,  is  a  slniularly  lormed  etniu'i'nce,  or  rocky  blutT,  on  the  river  Missis- 
sippi, ei^^ht  miles  abo\-^.'  the'mouth  of  the  R;^'-  .Muddy  river.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
eiyht  miles  in  circuuiference,  and  with  an  elevation  of  300  feet.  Tlie  western 
side  is  on  the  river,  and  the  top  is  broken,  full  of  sink  holes,  with  shrulw  and  scat- 
tering timber.  The  nortii  side  is  nearly  perpendicular  rock,  but  the  south  side  is 
slopin;:,  and  ends  in  a  fine  rich  tract  of  toil,  covere;!  with  farms.  East  is  an  exten- 
sive and  low  bottom  witii  lakes  and  swamps.  Fine  springs  of  limpid  water  gush 
out  from  the  foot  of  this  bluff  on  all  sides. 

North,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  dry  and  rich  alluvion,  with  a 
line  of  farms  knoum  by  the  name  of  the  "  Si<tt lenient  under  the  Blutf." 

Brownsville,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  a  small  village,  nearly  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
county,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Big  Muddy  river.  It  is  about  tv.-elve  miles 
by  land,  and  twenty-five  by  water,  to  t!ie  Mississippi  river.  The  population  is 
about  r.20  persons. 

JASPER  County  is  bounded  north  by  Coles,  south  by  Lawrence  and  Clay,  east 
by  Crawford,  and  west  by  p]ffingham  and  clay  counties.  It  is  in  extent  from  north 
to  south  '2'1  miles,  from  east  to  wc-t  -.'i,  and  contains  an  area  of  "HK)  square  miles. 
Ttiis  county  was  formed  in  l*-"}!,  and  in  I'-.T)  contained  41.5  inhabitants.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Embarnis  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  the  streams  flowing  into 
the  Little  Wabash.  It  cnntains  some  f-rtile  tract.-,  but  much  of  both  the  prairie 
and  timber  land  is  level,  wet,  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Newton,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  a  sm:ill  place,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Embarras 
river. 

'      JEFFERSON  County  is  situated  centrally  between  the  Mississippi  and  Wa- 

bash  rivers.  It  was  orgnni/ed  in  l"*!?*,  and  forms  a  square  of  'J4  miles,  with  an 
'  area  of  576  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Marion,  south  by  Frank- 
I  lin,  east  by  Wayne  and  Hamilton,  and  west  by  Perry  and  Washinn'ton  counties. 
'  It  is  watered  chiefly  bv  the  branches  of  the  Big  Muddy  river,  and  also  by  streams 

flowinrr  into  the  Skillet  tbrk  of  Little  Wabash  river.  The  surface  of  the  country 
■is  about  one-third  prairiu;  the  remainder,  timber.  The  soil  is  tolerable  second- 
I  rate  land.     It  was  organized  in  1-^19,  from  Edwards  and  White  counties.     The 

inhabitanjts  in  l^'-i')  amounted  to  3:^)0. 

There  are  several  compact  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  county:  the 
'  principal  are,  Moore's,  Gun,  Lonir,  and  Jordan's  Prairie  Settlement^. 
i      Moore's  Prairie  Settlement  is  from  six  to  twelve  miles  sfnith-east  of  Mount  Ver- 
•  nun.     It  consist.s  of  about  To  families.     The  prairie  is  ciL'"ht  miles  long,  and  from 

two  to  three  miles  wide.     Some  portions  of  it  are  fiat  and  wet,  and  other  parts 

dry  and  undulating. 

Gun  Prairie  is  six  miles  south  of  ■\Tount  Vernon.  It  is  two  miles  long,  and  one 
i  wide.     The  land  is  goo<l,  and  the  settlement  contains  twenty  families. 
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Lon^  Prairie  i.s  five  miles  wmsI  of  Mount  Vernon.  It  lies  between  the  Middle 
and  West  forks  of  BijT  Muddy  river,  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  is  four  miles  lonir  end 
one  riiile  and  a  iialf  wide.     The  settJoinent  contairid  forty  familie:?.  ° 

Jordan's  Prairie,  six  miles  north  of  Mount  Vernon,  iJ  five  miles  lone,  and  onp 
mile  and  a  half  wide.  The  land  is  3econd-ra'e,  and  the  settlement  contains  fifty 
families. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Big  Muddy  river.  It  is  ph^asantly  siruated,  on  tlie  north  side  of  Carev's 
Prame,  and  surrounded  wall  a  considerable  settlement.  The  population  is  about 
150.  It  has  SIX  stores,  tiirce  gn.ceries,  one  ta\ern,  two  phvsicians,  two  ministtr^. 
a  court-house  and  jaii,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  and  a  Baptist  society,  besides  various 
mechanical  establistmierts. 

JO  DA  VIESS  Counti/  c-ccupies  the  north-west  corner  of  the  state,  and  includes 
the  best  settled  part  of  the  lead-mine  rejion  within  the  limits  of  Illinois      It  is 
bounded  on  the  nurtii  by  \VieConsin  Territory,  south  by  Whiteside  county,  "ea=t  bv 
the  counties  of  Stephen-on  and  O^rle,  and  west  by  Wisconsin  Territory,  Irom 
which  it  IS  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river.     It  comprised  until  lately  all  the 
country  lying  north-west,  of  Iwck  river,  but  has  been  divided  into  several  counties  ' 
;  It  now  e.xtends  from  east  to  west  from  3-4  to  15  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  30 
;  containing  an  area  of  about  9.5()  square   miles.     Besides  the   Mississippi,   it   i^ 
i  watered  by  tlie  Pekatonica,  Fever,  and  Apple  rivers,  and  Rush  and  Plum  r'reek^' 
i  on  which  there  are  many  gfxxl  mill-sites.     This  is  a  rich  county,  both  for  atrricul- 
,  tural  and  miuuiir  purposes.     The  surface  is  mostly  uudulatmo-  prairie,  aiuf  occa- 
sionally hilly.     Timber  is  scirce.     J,ead  and  copper  are  found  in  abundance,  of 
I  which  the  hrst  tonus  the  cluef  staple  and  article  of  e.xporL     Jo  Daviess  county 
I  was  laid  off  m  1S27,  and  contained  m  1S35,  403-5  inhabitants. 
i      About  twelve  miles  enst  ol'  Guleiia,  the  surroundiuj  couatrv  rises  to  the  hei"-ht 
I  of  seven  or  eight  huu:lred  foet  ab.jve  tiie  general  level  of  the   mining  district. 
;  From  the  centre  of  this  tdevation.  Mount  St.  Charles  shoots  up  like  a  pyr'amid,  150 
I  feet  high.     The  base  of  t.'ic  whole  mount  includes  two  or  three  square  miles;  tlie 
I  base  of  the  pyramid  is  oue-tourth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  250  yards  in  breadth. 
I  lbs  top  is  long  and  quite  narrow.     The  whole  mound,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
I  smaller  ones,  is  a  iiii tural  formation. 

Galena,  the  seat  of  ju-tice  of  the  county,  is  on  the  riglit  bank  of  Fever  river,  a 
few  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  is  the  most  iinporta°nt  town  in  the  lead-mine 
di.stricL 

The  other  towns  are,  Gratiot's  Grove,  about  15  miles  north-east  from  Galena; 
Wapeto,  at  the  tails  of  Apple  river;  and  SavannaJi,  on  tJie  east  bank  of  tlie  .Mis- 
sissippi river,  at  Uie  mouth  of  Plum  creek. 

JOHy.SOy  Cnvnhj  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Franklin,  south  by  the  (>hio  river,  east  by  Pope,  and  west  by  Union  and 
Alexander  counties.  It  is  trum  31  to  '25  miles  in  leiiirth,  and  in  breadth  1^^,  v/itii 
an  area  of  alwut  4-0  s(iu.ire  miles.  'I'he  interior  of  the  county  is  watered  by  the 
heads  of  Cash  river  and  Bi-,'  Buy  creek.  I'he  southern  boundary  is  washed  by  the 
Ohio,  the  banks  of  which  are  generally  fortile.  (Jccasionally  they  consist  of  ledues 
of  perpendicular  rocks,  which,  by  e.xtendmir  across  the  ru'cr,  lorni  what  is  called 
the  Little  and  Grand  Ciiain,  so  much  dreaded  by  those  who  navigate  this  river. 
Near  these,  however,  are  pilots  wlio  are  aci]uainted  with  the  channel,  and  who 
generally  conduct  the  boats  thmuirh  in  s-tti'ty.  Tliis  county  h;is  a  large  proportion 
of  level  land,  which  is  geneniliy  well  wo^xled  and  inclining  to  a  sandy  soil,  t^onle 
portions  of  it  are  but  thinly  p<jpulated,  owing  in  some  mea-ure,  no  doubt,  to  the  un- 
healthiness  occasioned  by  the  overllowing  of  the  Ohio,  and  tfie  marshes  which  ex- 
ist near  the  southern  boundary.  Joim.-(in  county  was  organized  hi  ISPJ,  and  in 
IS^i")  conLiined  2Ui()  iahabitaiiLs.  On  the  dividuiLT  line  between  this  and  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Pope,  and  on  tii.-  h.-il  bank  (,f  the  Ohio  river,  ab^iut  ten  miles 
below  the  moutli  oftiie  Teune.-see  rivor,sloo(l  Fort  Massac,  a  military  postof  .<oiiie 
iuiuortance  in  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  country.     A  fort  was  erected  here  bv 
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tlie  French  when  in  poasesiion  of  the  western  country.     Tlie  Indians,  then  at  war 
with  them,  laid  a  curious  stratagem  to  take  it.    A  number  of  them  appeared  in  tlie 
dav-time  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  river,  each  of  whom  was  covered  with  a  bear- 
skin and  walked  on  all  fours.     Supposing  them  to  be  bears,  a  party  of  tlie  French 
crossed  the  river   in  pursuit  of  them.     The  remainder  of  the  troops  left  their 
i  quarters  to  see  tlie  sport.     In  the  meantime  a  large  body  of  warriors,  who  were 
1  concealed  in  the  woods  near  by,  came  silently  behind  the  fort,  entered  it  without 
!  opposition,  and  very  few  of  tiie  French  esca])ed  the  massacre.     They  afterwards 
1  built  another  fort  on  the  same  n-round,  and  called  it  Massac,  in  memory  of  this  dis- 
i  astrous  event.     In  17'>0  they  abandoned  the  position.     After  the  revolutionary  war 
!  the  Americans  repaired  or  rebuilt  it,  and  kept  a  garrison  here  for  several  years. 
I  The  buildings  are  now  destroyed. 

i  There  are,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  compact  settlements,  chiefly  agricnl- 
•  tural:  these  are  named.  Bridge's,  F.ivira,  M'Fatridge's,  and  Buncombe  Settlements. 
i  Brid<7e'3  Settlement  is  about  ten  miles  west  of  Vienna :  it  contains  some  tolera- 
!  bly  good  land.     Population,  about  60  families. 

i  'Elvira  Settlement  is  on  Lick  creek,  a  branch  of  Cash  river.  It  is  about  15  mil.*3 
t  north-west  from  Vienna,  and  contains  30  or  40  families.     The  land  is  rich  and 

level. 

M'i'atridffe's  Settlement  is  about  S  miles  north-ejst  from  Vienna,  on  the  old  road 
from  Golconda  to  Kaskaskia,  and  on  the  waters  of  Cedar  creek.  The  surface  is 
rather  broken,  and  the  soil  thin.     The  settlement  contains  .50  or  60  families. 

Buncombe  Settlement  is  about  eight  miles  north-west  from  Vienna:  it  contains 
40  families.     The  soil  is  rather  thin,  broken,  and  rocky. 

Vienna,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  a  small  village,  situated  about  13  miles  north  of 
the  Ohio  river,  on  the  east  fork  of  Cach  river,  and  in  tlie  main  road  from  Golconda 
to  Jonesboroufrh  and  Jackson,  JMissouru     It  contains  from  130  to  100  inhabitants. 

KANE  County  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  is  bounded  north 
bv  Boone  and  M'ilenrv,  south  by  La  Sailf^.  east  by  Cook,  and  west  by  Ogle  county. 
It  was  form.ed  in  1S3L',  and  is  estimated  to  contam  a  p<)j)ulation  of  l.")0b,  although 
no  part  of  it  is  yet  surveyed,  and  cuiisequently  has  not  been  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment It  contains  an  area  of  l-Sto  square  miles,  and  i.^:  3G  miles  in  extent  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  same  from  ca.st  to  we.<t.  Fo.K  river  e.xtends  through  its 
eastern  division,  in  a  direction  nearly  H)Uth-we!-t :  the  otlier  streams  are  Mill, 
Blackberry,  Rock,  Somonauk,  and  Indian  creeks,  entering  Fox  river  on  the  right-  j 
,  hand  s4de';  and  Wabonsie  and  Morgan  creeks  on  the  oj>posite  banks:  on  its  west- ' 
!  ern  and  north-western  portion,  it  receives  several  smalh-r  streams,  and  the  south 
main  branciies  of  the  Kishv.aukee  or  Sycamore  creek  that  enters  Rock  river. 
These  are  all  "-ood  mill-streams,  and  alreaiiy  s-aw  and  houring  mills  arc  built  or  in 
proo-ress.  The  banks  are  usually  ^kirl^•<i  with  pleasant  groves  of  timber,  occasion- 
ally'intersporsed  with  barrens  only.  There  are  for  the  most  part  contiguous  set- 
tlements on  all  these  streams ;  and  in  some  places  they  are  quite  compact  and 

pleasant.  ,  .  ,  ,   -.  ■  •       , 

A  larfe  proportion  of  the  county  is  ruii  prairie,  with  some  deficiency  in  the 

amount ^of  timber,  which  is  found  mostly  in  groves:— the  largest  of  these  is  the 

Bio-  Woods.     They  lie  on  the  east  side,  and  adjoining  Fox  river,  and  arc  alxDut  10 

miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  I'our  miles  wide,  containing  alwut  30  sections  of 

D-Qod  timbered  land.     This  tract  (provided  tiie  surveys  were  run)  would  lie  mostly 

i  m  township  30  and  39  north,  ran:.'e  -^  e:L<t  trom  tiie  iliird  principal  meridian.     Its 

:  timber  consists  chieflv  of  white,  black,  yellow,  and  burr  oaks,  su^rar  maple,  lynn  or 

^  bass  Wfxxf,  black  and  white  walnut  or  t)utternuL,  hickory,  at^h  of  various  species, 

poplar,  iron-wool,  &.c.     The  soil  is  generally  a  dark  sandy  loam,  sometimes  --^lay ; 

trenerally  a  little  undulating,  but  sometunes  quite  l"vel.— The  "  i^V  U'ooJs"  is 

thickly  settled  on  all  sides,  and  the  Four-mile  Prairie,  b.-tweon  that  and  Du  Page 

river,  is  all  claimed  and   consi<lenibly  settled,  as  is  tiie  country  opposite,  betwi-xt 

Fox  river  and  Blackberry  creek,  w.-t.  ' 

The  "Little  Woods"'  is  a  tract  o!  t:mb<^r,  about  tour  miles  north  of  Big  \Voods, 
also,  on  the  east  side  and  adjoining  Fox  river,  divub'd  trom  Bi^r  Woo^ls  by  a  gap 
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of  prairie,  interifpcrr.od  in  places  wxth  little  groves  of  small  timber  and  barrens.  ! 
It  is  about  half  the  six;?  of  the  laiter ;  its  timber  and  soil,  similar;  and  is  surrounded  j 
with  compact  settlomeul^.  I 

The  vvliole  ran<^rc  of  Fox  river  in  this  county  is  thickly  settled:  towns  and  vil-  \ 
'  lages  are  sprinfring  up  as  if  by  magic,  Connnciicmg  at  the  south  end  of  Kane  ' 
county,  a  few  miles  above  the  boundary,  is  the  new  village  of  Yorkville.  Thr  : 
Fo.x  river  there,  is  to  be  dammed,  and  a  saw  and  grist  mil)  already  contracted  to  bo  i 
built.  Opposite  the  Big  '»Vo(xls,  dams  are  thrown  across  Fox  river  in  five  places,  , 
and  saw-mills  erected.  At  tiie  prairie  in  the  "  Woods,"  three  miles  above  tlie  | 
"Foot,"  at  the  Galena  stage  fjrd,  is  the  pleasant  village  of  Aurora.  A  flouring! 
mill  is  here  in  operation.  Loivell,  at  tlje  '-Head"  of  Big  Woals,  and  Charle.-^ton,  , 
at  the  "Foot"  of  Little  \V'ocx.U\  are  grov.-ing  business  places;  have  saw-mills  on  | 
Fox  river,  and  flourmg-mill^  going  up  at  the  present  season.  Geneva,  on  the  west  '. 
bank  of  Fox  river,  and  nearly  cqiii-diitant  from  Lowell  and  Charleston,  is  a  pka-  j 
sant  place,  and  the  counly  seat  of  tins  county.  At  the  "Head"  of  Liltle  Woo<ls,  | 
and  five  miles  furtiier  up,  is  tiic  new  village  of  Elgin.  Here  is  a  dam,  and  mills  j 
are  building.  Eight  rndes  further,  is  a  flouring-mill,  nearly  ready  to  run.  On  the  I 
whole,  Fox  river  is  one  of  tiie  best,  if  not  the  best  stream  in  the  state  for  extensive  I 
hydraulic  operations.  It  can  easily  be  rendered  navigable  by  slack-water,  abounds  j 
with  excellent  quarries  of  limestone  for  building  purposes,  and  beds  of  coal  have  j 
already  been  discovered  some  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  first  white  man's  cabin 
erected  in  this  county,  v,-as  bu;It  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Woods,  on  Fox  river,  but  | 
three  years  ago  last  fill;  and  the  principal  settlements  and  improvements  have! 
been  made  within  the  last  two  years,  and  by  a  population  from  most  of  the  states  j 
in  the  union.  The  predominant  character,  however,  is  eastern.  As  in  the  coun- 1 
tries  from  whence  tliey  have  emigrated,  there  is  a  diversity  of  religious  sentiment,  j 
The  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  aii<i  Methodist,  are  the  most  prevailing  denominations; 
probably  the  former  and  LiliLr  are  tlie  most  numerous. 

KM  OX  C'oitnhj  IS  in  the  Military  Bounty  Tract,  and  nearly  central  between 
tlic  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Henry,  east  by  Peoria 
and  Putnam,  south  by  Fulton,  and  west  by  Warren  and  Mercer  counties.  It  is 
thirty  miles  lono",  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-t()ur  m  breadth,  containing  792  square 
miles.  Tliis  county  is  watered  by  SiK>)n  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  by  the 
head  streams  of  Hcnder^ron's  and  Pope's  rivers.  The  surtace  is  generally  prairie, 
motlerately  undulating,  and  of  fir.-t-rale  quality  of  soil,  v,ith  considerable  tracts  of 
excellent  timber  along  the  water-courses.  The  inhabitants  amounted  in  1835  to 
1600. 

The  seat  of  justice,  Knoxville,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  Hav/  creek, 
a  tributary  of  Spcwn  river,  on  a  rich  and  elevated  prairie.  It  was  laid  off  a  few 
years  ago:  it  contains  ab>iut 'J(>0  mhabitants,  and  bids  tiiir  to  become  a  thriving 
inland  town.  The  surrounding  di.-trict  is  rich,  and  settling  fast  with  industrious 
firmers.  Ilendersonvillo  and  Galesbciro'  are  small  villages,  a  few  miles  from 
Knoxville. 

LA  SALLE  County  comprises  a  fine  tract  of  country,  48  miles  in  length,  and 
from  48  to  36  in  breadth,  contanung  an  area  of  1872  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Kane  and  O^'le,  .'^/Ulii  by  M'lx-an  and  the  attjiciied  part  of  Vermillion, 
east  by  Will,  and  we.-t  iiy  Putnam  county.  It  is  watered  by  the  Illinois  river  and 
its  tributaries,  the  llig  and  Little  W-rmillion,  and  Fox  and  Au  Sable  rivers;  ak^o 
by  Mason,  Indian,  and  iloek  creeks.  These  streams  run  generally  on  a  bed  of 
sand  or  limestone  rock,  and  have  but  little  alluvial  bottom  lands. 

Lji  Salle,  lil:e  most  of  the  coimtirs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  is  deficient 
in  tiinb»'r,  but  contains  abundance  of  rich  undulatiiiLT,  (Iry  prairie,  fine  mill-streams, 
and  extensive  C(»il-beds,  and  must  eventually  become  a  rich  country.  Its  situation 
will  enable  t!ie  people  to  send  olf  their  protluee  either  by  the  Illinois  river  to  a 
southern  markrt,  or  by  the  lak<"s  to  the  .Atlantic  section  of  the  union.  This  county 
was  orL'anized  in  l""-"}].  and  in  l-'l")  contained  a  population  of  47.34. 

The  Starved  Ilock,  or  Kock  Fort,  nt.'ar  tii-  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  on  tlie  right 
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bank  of  the  Illinois  river,  is  a  perpendicular  ina.ss  of  lime  and  sandstone,  washed 
by  the  current  at  its  bast-,  and  elevated  150  feet  Jt^-  perpendicular  sides,  arisin"- 
from  the  river,  are  inaccessible.  It  is  connected  with  a  chain  of  heights  that  ex'- 
tend  up  the  stream,  by  a  narrow  led^^e,  the  only  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  windino- 
and  precipitous  path.  ^  Tiie  diameter  of  the  top  of  the  rock  is  about  100  feet:  it  S 
covered  witii  a  soil  of  some  depth,  which  has  produced  a  g-rowth  of  yoiin?  trees. 
The  advantaj^es  which  it  afKjrds  as  an  iniprcijfnable  retreat,  induced  aband'^of  Illi- 
nois Indians,  who  sought  a  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  Potawatomies,  with  whom 
they  were  at  war,  to  intrench  themselves  here.  They  repulsed  all  the  assaults  of 
their  besiegers,  and  would  have  remained  masters  of  their  high  tower,  but  for  the 
impot-sibility  of  obtaining  supplies  of  water.  They  had  secured  provisions,  but  their 
only  resource  for  the  former  was  by  letting  down  vessels  witli  bark  ropes  to  the  river. 
Their  enemies  stationed  themselves  in  canoes  at  the  base  of  the  dill's,  and  cut  off 
the  ropes  as  last  as  they  were  let  down.  'l"he  consequence  of  this  was  the  entire 
extirpation  of  the  band:  many  years  atlcrwurds,  their  bones  were  whitening  on  the 
summit  An  intrenchment,  corresponding  to  tiie  edge  of  the  precipice,  is  dTstinctlv 
visible;  and  fragments  of  anti.jue  pottery,  and  other  curious  remains  of  the  vanished 
race,  are  strewn  around.  From  this  elevated  p.3int,  the  Illinois  may  be  traced  as  it 
winds  through  deep  and  solitary  forests  or  out-spread  plains,  onward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, until  it  disappears  from  the  vision  in  the  di.-^tince.  In  the  opposite  direction,  a 
prairie  stretches  out  and  blends  with  the  horizon. 

On  Indian  creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  a  most  horrible  tragedy  was 
enacted  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  Indian  war  of"  l'?y2.     On  the  20th  of  May  , 
of  that  year,  fifteen  persons  belonging  to  the  families  of  Messrs.  Hall,  Daviess,  and  ' 
Pettigrew,  were  barbarously  massiicred  by  the  Indians.    Two  young  Indies,  M'isses  ' 
Halls,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  atlerwards  r^<deomed,  and  two  ycaing  lads  made 
their  escape.^  The  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were  shockino-Ty  mutilated, 
the  houses  of  the  settlers  burned,  their  furniture  destroyed,  and  their  cattle  killed 
— all  in  daylight,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  a  large  force  of  the  militia.     This 
was  done  by  the  Indians  under  the  inJamous  Ifuck-  Hawk.     A  portion  of  that  band 
were  exterminated  during  the  same  s<';LSjn  by  the  combined  forces  of  United  States 
troops  and  Illinois  mUitia,  and  the  remainder  dispersed  over  the  prairies  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  seat  of  justice  of  La  Salle  county  is  Ottawa,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois 
and  Fox  rivers.  This  is  considered  a  very  eligible  site  for  a  commercial  town. 
The  canal  now  in  progres.s  of  construction  from  lake  Michio-an  to  tiie  Illinois  river 
will  pass  through  it,  and  add  greatly  to  it.--  prosperity.  The' other  towns  are  Dres- 
den and  Kankakee,  both  at  the  junction  of  the  Des'Plaines  and  Kankakee  rivers; 
Marseilles  and  Meclianicsville  al)ove,  ami  Uticu,  Rockwell,  Peru,  and  Enterprize', 
below,  Ottawa:  these  are  all  on  thi>  lliinois.  'Z'hore  are  al?o  Lowell  on  the  Ver- 
million river,  and  Vermilliouvilie.  a!K>ut  a  mile  east  of  the  same  stream.  Of  these 
towns,  Peru,  on  the  north  bank  of  tlic  Illinois,  and  at  the  western  termination  of 
the  Michigan  and  Illinois  canal,  bids  fair  to  become  of  importance.  Steamboats 
can  reach  it  at  all  stages  of  the  river;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  canal,  an  easy 
and  safe  transmission  to  and  from  this  place  may  be  had  at  all  times,  except  when 
the  waters  are  bound  with  ice. 

Marseilles  is  a  post  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois  river:  at  the  Grand 
river,  eight  miles  above  Ottawa,  a  chartered  company  is  engaired  in  constructing 
dams,  nulls,  &:c.  Flour  and  lumher  are  made  here,  and  the  watcr-p(Mver  is  immense 
and  easily  commanded.  Tiie  llliiiois  and  MichiL'-an  canal  will  pass  tlirough  it,  and 
it  already  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  bustling,  enterprizintr  village. 

LiUYREyCE  County,  erected  in  l"^,'l  from  a  part  of  Edwards  and  Crawford, 
IS  situated  m  the  eastern  [lart  of  the  .-t.te,  and  adjoinin:^  Indiana,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Wabash  river.  It  ho-s  on  the  north  Crawtijrd  and  Jasper,  on  the 
south  Wabash  and  Edwards  cuiintie.s,  on  tlie  cast  the  Wabnsh  river,  and  on  the 
west  Clay  county.  Frcm  east  to  we^t  its  ijrcat'.-t  extent  is  :U,  and  from  north  to 
south  lU  miles;  containing  an  area  of  about  .'xiO  .>;(iuare  miles.  This  county  is 
I  watered  by  the  Embarras  river  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  bv  the  head  waters 
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on  the  Bon  Pas,  and  Ibo  fox  river  cf  the  Little  Wabash.  Tlie  banks  of  all  ilwic 
streams  are  low  ami  subject  to  inunclatioiiS.  This  is  the  ca.-c  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  tiie  Embarras  and  the  branches  of  the  Little  Wabash.  It  not  untrequently 
occurs,  that  the  bottoms  of  those  streams,  which  arc  more  than  two  miles  in  width, 
are  covered  with  from  Tout  to  eiirht  feet  of  water,  so- as  to  render  them  entin'lv 
impassable;  of  course,  traveiiini:;  during  these  seasons  is  rendered  difiicult  and  un'- 
pleasant-  In  the  low  prairies  near  t!'e  Wabash,  tiiere  are  quagmires,  called  by  the 
common  people  piinratory  awamps,  or  devil's  helps  ;  the  surlace  of  these  appears 
dry  and  level,  but  it  generilly  rests  on  quicksands.  Over  some  of  these,  bridires 
and  levees  are  now  constructed.  Li  a  dry  season,  the  water  evaporates,  and  tlie 
ground  becomes  Srm.  A  gv(;at  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  interior,  and  at  a  sliort 
distance  from  the  stream,  is  pruiric,  most  of  which  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  county,  in  l&3o,  aniounted  to  4-150. 

Lawrenceville,  the  county  real,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Embarras 
river,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Vincennes,  on  the  direct  road  to  Vandalia,  from 
which  place  it  is  distant  eighty-four  nnles.  It  is  on  an  elevated  ridge,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fertile  and  well-settled  country,  and  contains  three  stores,  two  groceries, 
two  taverns,  and  sixty  or  seventy  tamilies  ;  the  court-house  is  of  brick,  and  is  a 
respectable  building,  '  A  saw  and  grist  mill  is  in  operation  on  the  Embarras,  ad- 
joining the  town.  L-uvrenceville  exports  annually  to  the  value  of  about  50,000 
dollars,  and  imports  JiO.OOO  dollars. 

The  other  towns  in  the  cou!)tyareStringto\vn,ontheEmbarras  river,  above  Law- 
renceville; Russellviile,  on  the  Wabash,  m  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county; 
and  Smallsburg,  a  few  miled  boiow  lawrenceville,  on  the  Embarras.  There  are 
several  populous  settlements  ni  dillerent  parts  of  the  county;  such  as,  Allison's 
Prairie,  Frcnclu,  Lukens'  Prairie,  and  River  Precinct  settlements. 

Allison's  Prairie,  live  mil<?s  north-east  from  I>awrenceville,  is  ten  miles  lone, 
and  five  broad.  Tiie  eastern  part,  towards  the  Wabash,  contains  some  wet  land 
and  purgatory  swamps,  but  tiie  principal  part  is  a  dry,  sandy,  and  very  rich  soil, 
covered  with  well-cultivated  farms.  Few  tracts  in  Illinois  are  better  adapted  for 
the  culUire  of  corn  than  tins.  The  population  is  about  iJOO  families.  This  prairie 
was  settled  in  I'^IO  and  lbl7,  by  emigrants  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  mostly 
of  the  religious  sect  known  in  the  west  by  the  name  of  Chrislians  ;  and  the  settle- 
ment is  sometimes  called  by  that  name.  In  a  few  years,  death  had  thinned  their 
numbers.  The  purgatory  swamps,  as  they  are  called,  around  the  prairie,  had  a 
deleterious  influence,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  population.  In  later  years,  but 
little  sickness  has  existed;  and  this' settlement  furnishes  one  of  many  evidences 
that  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  luxuriant  vejetation  with  which  our  rich  prairies 
are  clothed,  and  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  sickly  places  will  be  changed  to  healthy 
ones. 

French  settlement,  in  the  south-east  part  of  tl'e  county,  is  ten  miles  from  Law- 
renceville. It  is  a  timbered  tnict,  and  rather  broken.  Of  the  population,  which 
consists  of  about  sixty  fiunilies,  one-half  are  French. 

The  Indian  Creek  settlement  is  on  Indian  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Embarras  river, 
which  rises  in  tlie  prairies  west,  runs  somh-east,  ami  enters  that  stream  five  miles 
below  lawrenceville.  It  has  much  good  land  in  its  vicinity,  both  timber  and 
prairie,  and  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families. 

Lukens'  Prairie  Settlement  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  from 
twenty  to  tsventy-fue  miles  from  I-Awrenceville.  It  has  a  population  of  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  tumilics.  • 

The  River  Precinct  Settlement  extends  alon?  the  Wabash  river,  opposite  Vin- 
cennes, It  is  on  a  rich  bottom  heavily  timbered,  and  contains  sixty  or  seventy 
families. 

LIViyaSTOy  Convty  was  formed  in  1837  from  I,t  Salle,  M'Lean,  and  part 

of  the  attached  portion  of  Vermillion  county.     It  is  in  extent  from  east  to  west 

from  30  to  :^6  n;ile;;,  and  from  north  to  south  30,  and  contains  an  area  of  II.VJ 

j  square  miles.     It  is  watered  by  the  Vermillion  river  of  the  Illinois,  and  its  tribu- 

j  taries,  which  flow  through  the  northern  half  of  the  county  from  south-east  to  north- 
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west  This  is  a  fine  mill-stream  of  about  50  yards  wide,  and  runs  through  exten- 
sive bods  of  bituminous  coal.  Its  blutfs  contain  immense  quarries  of  lime,  sand, 
and  some  freestone  excellent  for  grindstones.  Tlie  other  streams  are,  the  Mack- 
inaw and  its  branches,  and  some  of  the  tributaries  of  iMason's  creek.  This  county 
contains  a  lar<re  quantity  of  rich  undulatin;^'  prairie,  and  gome  fine  tracts  of  valua- 
ble timber  land,  mostly  oaks  of  various  kinds,  walnut,  ash,  sugar-maple,  hickory,  &.c. 
The  principal  minerals  are  limestone  and  coal. 

Its  seat  of  justice  is  not  yet  laid  otf.  The  only  towns  in  the  county  are  Webster 
and  Lexington:  the  former  has  been  recently  located  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
county,  about  two  miles  south-west  from  Vermillion  river.  Lexington  is  situated 
about  IS  mdes  north-east  from  Bloomington,  on  the  road  to  Chicago. 

Tlie  population  of  Livingston  county  is  estimated  at  from  7(X)  to  SOO. 

I      MACON  County  is  bounded  north  by  M'Lcan,  south  by  Shelby,  east  by  Cham- 

:  paign  and  Coles,  and  west  by  Saniramon  county.  It  extends  from  north  to  south 
39  miles,  and  from  east  to  wc>t  3(),  furming  an  area  of  1-104  square  miles.  It  is 
watered  by  the  north  fork  of  J?angamon  river  and  its  tributaries;  also,  by  some  of 
the  head  branches  of  Kaskaskia  river,  and  by  t>alt  creek.  This  county  is  mostly 
covered  with  prairies,  some  of  which  are  extensive,  and  in  the  interior  level  and 
wet,  but  generally  dry,  rich,  and  undulalmg,  near  the  timber.  Macon  county  was 
formed  from  the  attached  part  of  Shelby  in  l^'iO,  and  in  1835  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  30'-'2  mhabitants. 

Decatur,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of 
Sangamon  river,  and  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive,  dry,  and  elevated  prairie, 
about  70  miles  north  from  Vandalia,  and  770  from  W'ashington  City. 

Clinton,  "^4  miles  north  of  Decatur,  and  aknit  iialf-way  between  that  place  and 
Bloomington,  is  a  thriving  town,  and  beautifully  situated  on  the  prairie,  which  over- 
looks a  large  district  of  country.  The  Salt  creek  timber  approaches  near  the  town 
on  the  south,  from  whicii  it  diverges  in  a  north-ea>tern  direction  till  it  passes  be- 
yond the  reach  of  vision.  Both  sides  of  the  creek  arc  well  settled.  The  timber 
is  excellent  and  sufficient,  and  the  jirairies  beautifully  rolling.  The  country  adja- 
cent will,  of  course,  admit  of  dense  s-jttlement.  Clinton  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Central  rail-road,  and  probably  in  a  short  time  it  will  become  a  county  scat  for  a 
new  county,  comprisinir  parts  of  tiie  present  counties  of  Macon  and  M'Lean.  The 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  adjacent  would  seem  to  call,  at  a 
proper  time,  for  such  an  arnimrement.    Of  tuch  impt:)rtance  has  this  town  site  been 

I  considered,  that  speculators  from  a  distance  liave  entered  all  t!ie  land  in  it^  neigh- 
bourhood.    Clinton  is  amdnL'  the  few  now  towns  which   have  started  up  in  this 

!  town-speculating  age,  that  will  ijr.iw  into  imjKirtance.  The  site  of  the  town,  the 
heavy  settlements  around  it,  the  U-autiful,  fertile,  and  healthy  country  adjacent,  all 
seem  to  unite  in  demonstniting  Uus  truth. 

Franklin,  on  Salt  creek,  atxiut  'M  miles  in  a  north-north-west  direction,  and 
Murfreest>orough,  on  the  Sangamon  river,  16  mileri  north-east  from  Decatur,  ore 
small  towns,  lately  settled.  (,)kau  Setthjmeut,  in  the  south-eat^tern  p;irt  of  the 
countv,  "JO  miles  tVura  Decatur,  lies  on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Kaskaskia,  and  con- 
tains U'O  or  30  families.  Salt  creek  Settlement,  ".20  miles  north  from  Decatur,  con- 
sists of  about  100  families.     The  land  is  good,  with  plenty  of  prairie. 

MADISON  County  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  opposite 

the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river.     It  was  organized  in  181"J,  and  at  first  was  much 

more  extensive  t.'ian  at  pre.-eaL     It  is  bounded  north  by  Greene,  Macoupin,  and 

Montgomery  counties;  s<jut!i  by  St.  Clair,  east  by  Bond  and  Clinton,  and  west  by 

j  the  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  state  of  Mi.-*souri.     It  extends  in 

I  an  ea^^t  and  west  direction  from  .'i()  to  30  miles,  and  from  nortli  to  south  'J4 ;  area, 

•  about  760  s(]uare  mill's.    I'his  county,  botii  on  acciiiint  of  it-^  soil  and  situation,  pos- 

j  sesses  frreat  advant^i^res.     Part  of  il  lies  in  the  American  Bottom,  which  is  a  low 

!  alluvion  of  great  ftrlility,  but  subject  to  inundation.     It  extends  from  the  mouth 

j  of  the  Kaskaskia  river  to  Alton,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  .Mississippi : 

1  above  this,  the  bank  is  high,  watered  by  fine  springs,  and  contains  building  stone, 
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and  coal  of  the  best  qudiity.  The  interior  of  the  county  is  ^enerallv  elevated  and 
undulatins",  thou:,rii  uyt  liiliy.  Oa  the  bunk^  of  tlie  Mississippi,  below  Alton,  it  i,- 
low  and  wet,  and  in  miuiv  places  very  niarsliy.  No  soil,  hovvever,  can  exceed  it 
in  fertility.  Upon  a.-cending  the  blufi'  whicii  biKsnds  this  bottom  upon  the  east, 
there  is  a  district  of  country  which  continues  eastward  to  the  Kiu-kaakia  river,  and 
is  called  the  Table- Dmd.  This  i;?  also  very  ferti^le,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  desirable  tncts  in  the  atate.  The  banks  of  the  streams  which  run  throu"-ti 
the  interior  of  this  county  pre  if^'ae-rally  well  wcoded,  leaving  between  them  prai- 
ries of  considerable  size,  tfvjui^h  very  lertile,  and  very  advantafreouslv  situated  tor 
settlement  W'neat,  corn,  beef,  pork,  horses,  cattle,  and  almost  every  production 
of  Illinois,  are  rai.-ed  in  this  county,  and  find  a  ready  market.  Madison  county,  in 
13:55,  coniaified  'JUIG  inhibitu.-t^. 

Monk  Hill,  situated  on  tlie  Atncrican  Bottom,  is  ei^i-ht  miles  north-easterlv  from 
St.  Ijouis.  The  circumierenco  at  the  base  is  about  GO'.)  yards,  and  its  height  about 
90  feet.  On  the  south  side,  ahout  half-way  down,  is  a  broad  step,  or  aprcn,  about 
15  feet  wide.  This  hill,  or  n.ount,  was  the  residence,  for  several  years,  of  the 
monks  of  the  order  of  ivi  Trappe,  the  most  rigid  and  austere  of  all  tiie  monkish 
orders.  Their  monastery  was  originally  situated  in  the  district  of  Perche,  in 
France,  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  spots  that  could  be  chosen.  They  fled  trorn  the 
commotions  of  that  kingdom  to  .-America,  lived  for  a  time  in  Kentucky,  and  came 
to  Illinois  in  ISOG  or  l:rll7,  and  settled  on  this  mound.  They  cultivated  a  garden, 
repaired  watclies,  and  traded  with  the  people,  but  were  generally  filthy  in  their 
habits,  and  extremely  severe  in  their  penances  and  discipUne.  In  1613,  they  sold 
off"  their  personal  property,  and  left  the  country  for  France. 

R;dge  Prairie'  commences  near  Edwardsville,  and  extends  south  to  St.  Clair 
county.  It  is  on  the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  Missis- 
sippi west,  and  those  tijut  flow  to  the  Kaskaskia  east.  Originally  this  prairie 
extended  into  St.  Clair  county  as  far  south  as  Belleville;  but  long  since,  where 
I'arms  have  not  been  made,  it  his  been  intersected  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  timber. 
Its  surface  is  gently  undulating,  the  sod  rich,  and  is  surrounded  and  indented  witli 
many  tine  farms. 

Marine  Settlement,  between  the  east  and  west  forks  of  Silver  Creek,  and  Iti 
miles  east  of  Edwardsville,  was  commenced  in  1819.  The  settlement  is  large,  and 
spread  over  an  undulating,  ricli,  and  beautiful  prairie,  and  is  healthful  and  well 
watered. 

Paddock's  Settlement  is  on  the  Springfield  road,  seven  miles  north  of  Edwards- 
ville.    The  prairie  is  undulatin::.  fertile,  and  healthy. 

Edwardsville  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  this  county,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  fertile,  well  watered,  and  well  timbered  district,  settled  with  enterprizing 
fanners,  it  is  21  miles  norlh-eait  from  St.  Louis,  and  PJ  miles  south-east  from 
Alton. 

The  other  towns  are,  Alton,  Upper  Alton,  Collinsville,  Troy,  Chippewa,  Clifton, 
and  Randolpli.  Tlie  latter  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piasau,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, about  equal  distance  between  Alton  and  (iratlon.  It  is  kid  out  above  the 
Piasau,  and  betwixt  that  stream  and  the  Mississippi,  on  table-land,  above  the 
highest  floods.  Abundance  of  limi'stone  and  ir'^o-i  timber,  water  privileges  and 
never-fail'ng  snrinsrs,  a  good  landinir  tor  steamlxjats,  and  other  advantages,  are 
found  here.  Lots  to  the  value  of  .v,*(>,(XH)  have  been  sold  this  spring,  and  buildings 
are  in  process  of  erection,  especially  a  lari^e  hotel. 

Clifton  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  tijur  miles  above  Alton,  and  has  been 
recently  laid  ouL  Collinsville  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  county.  It  con- 
tains a  store,  a  large  mill  for  sawing  ami  crindine,  and  several  mechanics.  A 
meeting-house,  and  Presbyterian  church  of  tilty  members,  a  large  Sabbath-school, 
and  a  Ixxly  of  sober,  moral,  and  industrious  citizens,  render  this  an  interesting  set- 
tlement. Chippewa  is  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  ^lissouri,  two  miles  below 
Alton,  and  has  been  but  lately  laid  out  A  steam-mill,  and  several  other  buddmgs, 
are  now  erecting. 

MACOUPIN  Count!/  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Sangamon  and  Morgan,  south 
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by  Madison,  east  by  MontQ^omery,  and  west  by  Greene.     It  is  36  miles  in  lenirth, 
and  24  in  breadth;  area,  dGI  square  uiik-i.     The  county  is  watered  by  Macoupin  i 
creek  and  its  branches,  as  well  as  by  the  liead-waters  of  Apple,  Caliohok,  Silver,  i 
and  Piasau  creeks,  and  W(X)d  river.     Tiiu  is  a  fine  agricultural  country,  settled  i 
by  enterprizinjr  and  industrious  farmers.     The  surface  consi.-ts  mostly  of  prairies,  ' 
slightly  undulating,  of  which  the  chief  part  is  of  an  e.\cell':nr  soil,  and  contains  a 
due  proprtion  of  timber,  mostly  along  the  water-courses.     Macoupin  county  was 
organized  from  the  attiched  portion  of  Greene  county  in  1S29,  and  in  lti35  con- 
tamed  a  population  of  5554  persons. 

Carlinville,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  handsome  prairie,  about 
two  miles  north-west  from  Macoupin  creek:  it  is  35  miles  north-east  from  Alton, 
and  55  miles  north-west  from  Vandalia;  conUiining  about  350  inhabitants,  with 
several  stores,  one  grocery,  two  lawyers,  and  two  physicians.  The  other  towns 
are  small,  and  but  recently  settled  :  they  are,  Girard,  Staunton,  Woodburn,  and 
Brooklyn. 

MARIOy  Comity  was  formed  from  Jefferson  and  Fayette  counties,  in  1823: 
it  is  24  miles  square,  and  contains  an  area  of  57G  square  miles:  it  is  situated  about 
midway  between  the  Mississippi  and  Wabash  rivers,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Fay- 
ette and  Clay  counties,  south  by  Jefferson,  cast  by  Clay  and  Wayne,  and  west  by 
Clinton  and  Fayette.  Marion  county  is  watered  by  the  East  Fork  of  Kaskaskia 
river  and  Crooked  creek,  also  by  the  Ski!!..^t  Fork  of  the  Little  Wabash  and  its 
tributaries.  It  embraces  the  southern  part  of  the  Grand  Prairie,  which  constitutes 
about  two-thirds  of  its  surface:  the  remainder  is  timber,  much  of  which  is  post 
oak.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  of  second-rate  quality,  the  surface  slightly  un- 
dulating, with  some  of  the  prairies  level,  .uui  inclining  to  the  west. 

Walnut  liill  Settlement  is  in  the  south-Wfst  part  of  the  county,  from  12  to  14 
miles  distant  from  Salem.  It  is  on  the  Walnut  HUl  Prairie,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  75  families.  Some  parts  of  the  prairie  are  tolerably  good;  others, 
rather  flat  and  wet.  It  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  The  population 
in  1S35  amounted  to  2844. 

Salem,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Grand  Prairie, 
on  the  Vincenues  and  St.  Ixiuis  stage-road :  it  is  a  pleasant  village,  of  about  160 
inhabitants. 

MDOSOl'GH  County  is  situated  in  the  Military  Bounty  Tract,  and  at  nearly 
an  equal  distance  from  the  Mi.--sissippi  and  Illinois  rivers:  it  tbrms  a  square  territory 
of  24  miles  each  way,  containing  an  area  of  57(j  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Warren  county,  south  by  Sthtiyler,  east  by  Fulton,  and  west  by  Han- 
cock. The  streams  which  water  tins  county  are  Crooked  creek  and  its  branches. 
Drowning  Fork,  Troublesome  creek,  Turkey  creek,  and  others :  most  of  these 
have  good  mill-seats  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a  rich  and  fertile 
prairie,  not  excelled  by  any  in  this  region.  About  one  half  of  the  eastern  and 
northern  part  of  the  county  is  prairie ;  the  remamder  is  suitably  proportioned  into 
timber  and  prairie.  M'Donouj^h  county  was  laid  off  from  Pike  in  l'?25,  but  was 
not  organizeil  till  1S29:   in  lSi.5,  it  contained  2SS3  inhabitants. 

Macomb,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  prairie  in  the  Cen- 
tre of  the  county,  akuil  two  miles  south  of  tlie  Drowning  Fork  of  Crooked  creek. 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  100  persons,  and  has  three  stores,  and  one  erocery. 

Carter's  Settlement  is  near  the  soiitii  part  of  the  county,  12  miles  from  Macomb, 
on  the  road  to  Rushville.  Tiie  land  is  gently  undulating,  soil  rich,  timber  and  prai- 
rie proportioned,  and  an  extensive  settiemeiiL  It  is  in  the  south  part  of  four  north, 
two  west,  between  the  heads  of  Suirar  cre-k  and  Grindstone  fork.  This  is  the 
oldest  settlement  in  the  county.  Edmonson's  Prairie,  six  miles  sr»uth-west  from 
Macomb,  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  ten  miles  long,  and  contains  25  or  30 
families. 

M' HENRY  County  occupies  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  state,  and  ia 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Walworth  and  Racine  countien  of  Wisconsin  Territory, 
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'  south  by  Cook  arii)  Katio  couniies,  cart  by  lake  Michig;an,  and  west  by  Boone  coun- 
ty. It  contaiiis  un  area  of  about  1100  sqoare  miles,  and  is  in  extent  from  east  to 
west  from  47  to  A:i  miles,  and  from  north  to  sovith  2-t.  It  is  watered  by  the  fox. 
Des  Piau'-:>i-,  and  Chicago  rivers  and  their  branch(>s,  to-jether  uitii  eeveral  small 
lakes,  of  which  sonit;  have  linspid  waters  ui  gravelly  beds,  with  rido-es  of  trravel 
and  sand  around  them.  Groves  of  fine  tinr.bcr  are  toiuid  alonir  the  lake  sliores  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  strerims,  and  also  distributed  Ihrou^'ii  the  prairies.  The  count  v 
is  well  watered,  tiio  strcari:,  perennial,  and  the  soil  ncii  and  covered  witli  luxuri- 
ant horbaf^e.  Ttu:  couniy  is  iilluig-  up  rapidly  with  an  enterpriziuu  population,  now 
estimated  at  from  lUO'J  to  rj'.K)  .souls.  The  seat  of  justice  is  not  yet  located.  The 
only  town  in  tiio  county  is  M'ileiiry,  situated  on  tiie  west  side  of  Fox  river,  ana 
about  V2  miles  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state.  It  is  surrounded  with 
e.xcellent  prairie  and  timber  :n  groves,  and  oak  openings  or  biirrens. 

3rLnAN  Covjitij  wa.s  or^'-anized  in  1830,  and  was  until  lately  one  of  the  lartr- 
est  counties  in  the  state.  It  is  in  extent  from  north  to  south  from  4S  to  24  miles, 
and  trom  cast  to  west  from  1"2  to  42,  having  an  area  of  1290  square  miles.  It  is 
boancied  on  the  north  oy  La  Saile  and  Livingston  counties,  south  by  Macon  and 
Sangamon,  east  by  Chaiu;)aign  and  the  attaclied  part  of  Vermillion,  and  west  by 
Tazewell.  The  streams  which  llow  through  this  county  are  the  western  brancii 
of  the  north  fork  of  Sangamon  river,  and  the  head-waters  of  xMackinaw,  Sui^ar, 
Kickap.x>,  and  Salt  creeks;  tliese  all  take  their  rise  in  the  county,  and  furiush, 
when  the  waters  are  nut  too  low,  good  mill-seats.  A  considerable'  portion  of  the 
eastern  and  northern  p;.rt  of  (he  county  is  one  vast  prairie,  witii  tiie  surface  ele- 
vated, moierately  undulating,  and  the  soil  dry  and  fertile.  Large  tracts  of  fine 
timber  land,  beautifully  arran^'od  in  groves  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions,  are 
found,  from  tliose  of  L")  or  18  ^(juare  miles  down  to  those  of  a  few  acres.  Of  the 
minerals,  limestone  and  coal  abound  in  several  settlements;  o-ranite,  in  detached 
masses,  or  boulders,  call.'d  by  the  settlers  lost  rocks,  are  plentifully  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  axe  used  tor  mill-stones.  M'Lean  county  contained,  in  1>3.3,  a 
population  of  .5311  individuals. 

From  Salt  crock,  2li  miles  south  of  Bloomington,  following  the  road  from  Deca- 
tur to  the  tbrmer  place,  the  country  is  beautifully  undulating.  Elegant  elevations 
for  farms  and  dwellm^^s  are  con.-.tantly  arresting  the  attention  of  the  traveller ;  and 
he  only  regrets  that  tiie  beautiful  C(Hmtry  around  him  should  remain  in  its  native 
wilderness,  while  tliousands  ujxm  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  eastern  states, in- 
telligent, industrious,  and  mo^t  excellent  citizens, — are  expending  their  best  'ener- 
gies i;{Hin  a  comparatively  sterile  soil,  for  an  almost  bare  support  ;'^while  here,  witli 
the  same  application  to  business,  tliey  would  secure  competence  and  independence, 
and  lay  the  luundation  for  the  future  wealth  and  happiness  of  their  children.  To 
secure  tiiesc  advautaires,  liouever.  enterprize  is  necessary — sufficient,  at  least,  to 
bring  tliom  hither.  True,  wo  cannot  but  appreciate  the  feelings  which  prompt 
them  to  remain  on  spots  wiiich  are  rendered  ahnost  sucred  by  the  thousand  associa- 
tions which  all  generou-  hearts  are  sure  to  tlel ;  but  with  the  aspiring  youth,  or 
the  fatlior  of  a  tamily,  there  are  considerations  of  a  still  more  elevated" character, 
which  might  well  lead  them  to  seek  to  better  tlioir  condition  by  emigrating-  to  the 
west                                                                                                   °        ° 

'  There  are  in  the  county  several  :rroves  of  timber,  fertile  and  desirable  tracts, 
well  settled  with'an  industrious  and  thriving  jxipulation.  The  chief  of  them  are 
Big,  Bltwming,  Cheyney's,  Dry,  Funk's,  and  Eandolph's  groves. 

B;g  Grove  is  formed  of  several  groves  of  timber  connected,  for  12  miles  in 
length,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  on  the  third  principal  meridian, 
and  townsliin  21  north.  It  is  a  tine  tract  of  country,  rich  in  soil  and  well  timbered! 
on  the  Kickapijo  creek.  Bloommiton,  the  county  seat,  is  18  miles  from  the  iicart 
of  the  settlement,  whicli  concains  tironi  l'}{)  to  2!IU  tamilies. 

Blooming  Grove  adjoins  Blooininirton.  It  is  about  six  miles  lon^-  from  north- 
west tu  s^uirh-east,  and  varyin,'  in  width  from  one  to  four  miles,  conlaming  about 
12  square  miles  oC  beautiful  timber,  with  a  large  settlement  of  industrious  tiirmers 
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around  it.     Nearly  all  the  lar.d  is  alrc-r.dv  occupied  with   settlers,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  from  Oiiio.     Both  timbered  land  nnd  prairie  are  tirst-rate. 

Cheyney's  Grove  settlement  is  near  the  head-waters  of  tiie  San;^amon,  in  the 
east  part  of  the  county,  twenty-three  north,  six  east.  This' timber  is  an  island  in 
the  great  prairie  of  three  or  four  square  mile.s,  2o  miles  east  of  Uloomington,  and 
on  the  road  to  Danville.     The  population  is  21  families. 

Dry  (irove  is  in  township  tweaty-lbur  north,  ranf:;e  one  ca^t,  and  about  si.x;  miles 
north  of  west  from  BlooiniuT-ton,  auu  lies  at  Uie  head  of  Suj^ar  creek.     It  is  about  j 
10  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  u:gi:,  dry,  and  undulating',  and  contains  a  settle-  1 
ment  of  about  50  iiiuiilics. 

Funk's  Grove  settlement  is  12  rr;ile5  south-wesi  from  Biooniin^rfon.  The  grove  i 
is  roundish  in  form,  contains  aDonr  ejnht  square  miles,  and  li'/s  on  the  main  branch  ; 
of  Sugar  creek.  It  has  an  e.xceilent  soil,  tine  water,  and  is  ii;onopolized  by  a  I 
family  connection  of  the  name  of  I'm k,  from  Ohio,  who  raise  large  numbers  of 
cattle.  I 

Randolph's  Grove,  on  Kickapoo  creek,  above  Big  Grove,  is  about  12  miles  south 
from  Bloomington.  In  siiape  it  L-;  .ilmost  circular,  and  is  a  valuable  tract  of  land, 
containing  llme^tone,  and  a  population  of  about  40  families.  The  grove  comprises 
about  12  sections  of  timbered  land.  j 

Bloomington,  the  county  town,  occupies  an  elevated  position  on  the  margin  of  a 
fine  prairie,  120  miles  north  from  VanJalia,  and  ^-20  from  Wasliington  City.  The 
other  towns  in  the  county  liave  been  but  lately  laid  off,  and  are  as  yet  iiicjnsidera- 
hle:  they  are,  Hudson,  Le  Roy,  Lytleville,  Charleston,  and  \Vaynesville.  The 
latter  is  in  the  south-\vest  corner  of  the  county,  on  the  raid  tlrom  k>pringfield  to 
Bloomington,  and  on  the-south  side  of  the  timber, of  Kickupoo  creek.  It  has  six 
stores,  two  groceries,  two  piiysicians,  a  Mcthudist  and  a  I'resbyterian  society,  a 
good  school,  and  a  charter  for  a  seminary  of  learning.  It  has  a  line  hotly  of  timber 
on  the  north,  and  a  rich,  undulating,  ond  beautiful  prairie  south.  Populat.-jn  in  the 
village,  about  150- 

MERCER  Count!/  is  situated  in  ihe  northern  part  of  the  ^Military  Bounty 
Tract.  It  lies  north  of  Warren,  south  of  Rock  Island,  west  of  Henrv,  and  east 
of  Louisa  and  Musquitme  connties,  Wisconsin  Territory,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Mississippi  river.  Edv.aids  and  Pope's  rivers,  and  tlie  north  fork  of  Hen- 
derson's river,  are  the  streams  which  water  this  county,  along  the  Mississippi  and 
the  borders  of  its  water-courses.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  excellent  tunber : 
its  middle  and  eastern  portions  have  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  prairie.s.  Mercer 
was  laid  otT  in  1S25,  and  contained  in  l':^^5  a  population  of  407  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  JMercer  is  located  in  the  t'xact  geographical  centre,  and  with  the 
express  view  of  its  becoming  the  county  seat  of  Mercer  county.  It  is  situated 
mid-way  between  Pope's  and  Edwards  rivers,  which  run  through  the  county  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  at  this  pomt  are  not  more  than  five  miles  apart.  The  site 
is  healthy  and  elevated,  comniaiiding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surroundiriir  country, 
which  is  as  rich  and  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  indeed  a:!  kinds  of 
grain  as  any  in  t'.ie  state.  The  county  is  settlina:  rapidly  with  a  moral,  i::Justrious, 
and  enterprizing  population.  The  water-power  afibrded  by  Pope's  and  Edwards 
rivers  is  equal  to  that  of  any  county  in  tlie  state;  a  circumstance  of  nu':li  impor- 
tance, not  only  on  account  of  furni.-hing  lumber  tor  building,  but  tor  the  erection 
of  grain'and  flouring  mills.  There  is  one  saw-mill  now  in  operation  \'ith:n  two 
and  a  half  miles  of  Mercer,  and  several  otiiers  will  be  built  the  ajipraiiiiinir  sea- 
son, also  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  The  situation  of  .Mercer  atlmits  of  con- 
venient acces.s  to  the  timber,  stone,  and  stone-coal,  of  both  Pope's  and  Edwards 
rivers  and  their  branches.  Mercer  is  situated  about  14  miles  from  iS'ew  i;o=toii,  on 
the  Mississippi;  at  which  there  is  an  excellent  landing.  It  is  also  on  tlio  direct 
route  from  the  latter  place  to  Hennepin,  and  from  Oqiiawka  to  Rock  Island. 

i\cw  Boston,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  the  only  other  town  in  the  county,  and  is 
situated  at  the  Upper  Yellow  B.ink,  just  above  Edwards  river,  nearly  npiwsite  the 
mouth  of  the  Lower  lovv-a,  a  considerable  stream  of  the  Wisconsin  Tt  rritory,  as 
extensive  as  the  Illinois.     This  place  lias  a  good  landing,  and  a  fine  harbour;  and 
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when  the  opptDsitc  territory  becomes  settled,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  town  of  con- ; 
siderable  iiiiportance,  as  it  will  be  the  co'.nniercial  entrepot  for  a  large  extent  of 
fertile  country.  i 

MOyROE  County,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state,  is  situated  north  of; 
Randolph,  south  of  St.  Clair,  and  west  of  tiie  state  of  ^lis.'^uri,  from  which  it  is  ' 
separated  by  tiic  Mississippi  river.    The  interior  of  this  county  is  watered  by  Prai- 
rie du  Long,  Plorse,  and  rAigle  creeks,  and  their  branches.     The  western  part, 
bordering^  on,  and  parallel  to,  the  Mississippi  river,  is  occupied  by  the  American 
Bottom,  a  rich  and  fertile  alluvion,  subject  to  overflow  from  the  river.    East  of  this, ! 
the  country  is  gfencrally  broken  and  hilly.     On  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  \ 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  <^ood  land,  with  a  due  mixture  of  timber  and  ' 
prairie.     This  is  a  rich  county,  and  exports  a  considerable  quantity  of  produce.  | 
Here  is  abundance  of  limestone,  coal,  and  some  copper. 

Waterloo,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Monroe  county,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  i 
about  12  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  is  a  small  village  of  about  120  inhab-  ' 
itants.  Columbia  and  Ilarrisonvillc  are  the  only  other  villages.  This  county  was  ; 
formed  out  of  Randolph  and  St.  Clair  in  1616,  and  in  li'So  contained  26G0  inhabit- 
ants. English  Settlement,  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  contains  about  40  i 
families,  among  whom  are  a  number  of  lOnglish  Catholics.  It  is  in  township  three  : 
south,  and  range  eight  west,  on  Prairie  du  Long  creek.  | 

MOyTGOMER  Y  County  is  situated  north  of  Rand  and  Fayette,  south  of  San- 
gamon, east  of  Macoupin,  and  west  of  Shelby  and  Fayette  counties,  and  extends  i 
m  lengtli  from  lH)  to  21  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  '>M)  to  24;  containing  an  area  i 
of  9i>4  square  miles.  This  county  is  watered  by  branches  of  the  north  fork  of  the  ', 
Sangamon  river,  also  by  Sluml,  Macoupin,  and  Rkmsey  creeks,  and  their  tributaries,  i 
It  contains  a  considerable  projwrtiun  of  prairie  land,  which  is  generally  high  and 
undulating.  It  was  erected  from  Ikmd  county  in  1S21,  and  in  1^35  the  inhabitants  [ 
amounted  to  3740.  I 

Hillsborough,  the  county  town,  is  a  healthful  and  thriving  place,  of  about  300 ! 
inhabitants,  on  the  main  road  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield,  28  miles  north-west  i 
from  the  former.  It  is  situated  in  an  elevated  country,  near  the  middle  fork  of 
Shoal  creek. 

MORGAN  is  the  most  thickly  settled  county  in  Illinois,  and  contained  in  183.5. 
which  then  included  the  lately  created  county  of  Cass,  19,214  inhabitants:  the 
population  is  now  estimated  at  lt).-")<K>.  The  county  was  formed  in  1^23,  and  is 
bounded  north  by  the  new  county  of  Cass,  soillh  by  Greene  and  Macoupin,  east  by 
Sangamon,  and  west  by  Pike  and  Schuyler,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Illi- 
nois river.  It  is  in  lemrlh  from  34  to  27  miles,  and  in  breadth  27,  containing  an 
area  of  about  HHJ  square  miles.  The  Illinois  river  w;ishes  the  western  borders  of 
the  county.  The  other  streams  are  Indian,  Mauvaiseterre,  Apple,  and  Sandy 
creeks,  and  their  branches:  these  furnish  many  good  mill-seats.  This  county  is 
duly  proportioned  into  timber  and  prairie,  is  well  watered,  and  contains  many  exten- 
sive and  well  cultivated  farms.  There  arc  also  numerous  mills  for  sawing  and 
grinding,  propelled  by  animal  or  water  power,  besides  several  large  steam-mills. 
Emigration,  attended  with  indu-try  and  enterprize,  in  a  few  fleeting  years,  has 
changed  a  reo-ion,  that  was  until  lately  seen  in  all  the  wildness  of  uncultivated 
nature,  into  smiling  villages  and  luxuriant  fields,  and  rendered  it  the  happy  abode 
of  intelliirencf;  and  virtue. 

The  Diamond  Grove  is  a  most  beautiful  tract  of  timl)er,  two  miles  south-west 
from  Jacksonville.  It  is  elevated  above  the  surrounding  prairie,  contains  TOO  or 
8<.)0  acres,  and  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  farms.  Adjuining  the  above  is  Diamond 
Grove  Prairie,  south  of",  and  adjacent  tn,  Jacksonville.  It  is  four  miles  in  extent, 
with  a  rich  soil,  undulatintr,  dry  suriiice,  and  mostly  covered  over  with  fine  farms. 
The  Enelish  Settlement  is  situated  west  of  Jacksonville,  on  Cadwell's,  Walnut, 
and  Plum  creeks.  There  are  about  UK)  families,  mastiy  f>oni  Yorkshire,  England, 
and  farmers.    They  appear  to  be  well  pleased  with  llie  country,  and  to  be  accumu- 
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latinfjf  property.  The  Jersey  Pruirie  settlement  is  on  a  beautiful  and  rich  prairie, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  10  miles  from  Jacksonville.  The  land  is  rich, 
timber  adjoinino^  excellent,  the  people  moral  and  industrious,  the  settlement  exten- 
sive, populous,  and  healthful. 

Morgan  county  contains  a  number  of  towns.  Of  these,  Jacksonville,  the  seat 
of  justice,  is  the  principal,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  tlie  state.  The 
others  are,  Meridosia,  Naples,  and  Brussels,  on  the  Illinois  river  ;  Princeton,  Lex- 
ington, Franklin,  VV'averley,  Exeter,  Geneva,  Lynnvilie,  Winchester,  and  Man- 
chester. 

Mendosia  is  a  place  of  considerable  business.  It  is  six  miles  above  Naples,  and 
22  from  Jacksonville.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  sand  ridge,  with  a  good  land- 
ing, when  the  water  is  not  too  low.  Here  are  two  mills,  several  stores,  and  near 
300  inhabitants.  The  great  rail-road,  extending  from  the  Wabash  river  across  the 
state  to  the  Mississippi,  will  pass  tlirough  this  town. 

Winchester,  16  miles  south-west  from  Jacksonville,  is  a  thriving  village,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  400.  Jt  was  laid  off  in  ISlU,  on  elevated  ground,  and  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  It  has  several  stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanics  of  various 
descriptions.  The  Baptists,  MethodisL-;,  and  Congregationalists,  have  societies 
here.  There  are  excellent  lime  and  freestone  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and  several 
mills.  A  rail-road  from  Jacksonville  througii  Lynnvilie  and  this  place,  will  strike 
the  Illinois  river  opposite  Augusta,  in  Pike  county. 

OGLE  County  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Rock  River,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Slepliensoii  and  Winnebago,  south  by  i 
Putnam,  east  by  Kane,  and  west  by  Jo  Daviess  and  Whiteside  counties.  It  is  from 
36  to  42  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  36  from  east  to  west,  and  contains 
an  area  of  1440  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1536  from  Jo  Daviess  and  a  part 
of  the  attached  portion  of  l&  Salle.  Rock  river  passes  diagonally  tlirough  its 
north-western  portion.  Wiiincbairo  swamp  and  several  other  swamps  are  in  its 
southern  part.  Pine,  Leaf,  Big  Bend,  and  Dogs-head  creeks,  and  several  smaller 
streams,  all  of  which  empty  themselves  into  Rock  river,  furnish  good  mill-seats. 
The  timber  is  chiefly  in  groves,  many  of  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  Mucii  of  the  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  calcareous, 
deep  and  rich,  and  tiie  country  is  rnpidly  settling. 

Stillman's  run,  formerly  called  Mud  creek,  is  a  small  .stream  that  runs  west  and 
enters  Rock  river  a  few  miles  below  Sycamore  creek,  where,  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1832,  a  battalion  of  militia,  consisting  of  about  27.'3  men,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Isaiah  Stillman,  of  Fulton  county,  were  attacked,  defeated,  and  eleven  men 
killed,  by  a  portion  of  tliQ  Indian  army  under  the  celebrated  Black  Hawk. 

This  county  has  been  surveyed  by  townships,  but  is  not  yet  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions;  the  land,  consequently,  not  in  market.  The  flow  of  emigration  is  very 
great  from  all  the  states  norlli  of  Tennessee.  First-rate  claims  are  selling  from  ! 
;s300  to  10,000.  Second  and  third  rate  claims  can  yet  be  made  in  great  numbers, 
the  county  containing  1400  square  utiles,  and  two  fiftlis  only  as  yet  taken  up. 
About  two-thirds  of  tlie  land  is  prairie;  the  other,  timber  of  superior  quality. 
Population  of  county,  2000.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  better  watered  country  on 
our  continent  Scarcely  a  mile  square  of  land  can  he  found  without  one  or  more 
fine  springs  upon  it  The  soil  is  adupted  to  all  kinds  of  grain;  corn,  7o  bushels  to 
the  acre,  without  tending;  wheat,  ;).j  to  40  bushels;  oats,  100.  Of  potatoes,  the 
crop  is  almost  incredible.  Of  three  acres  planted  last  year,  the  hills  about  two 
feet  apart,  the  growth  was  so  abundant  as  to  force  the  potatoes  out  of  the  ground 
nearly  as  large  as  a  pint  measure.     I'ne  crop  was  a  thousand  bushels. 

Ogle  county  is  connected  in  its  representation  with  Jo  Daviess  and  several  other 
counties:  its  seat  of  justice  is  Oregon  city,  a  flourishing  town,  situated  on  the 
bank  of  Rock  River,  100  miles  above  the  mouth.  It  was  laid  out  in  July, 
I'nJO,  and  one  house  tlien  erecti;d.  There  are  now  eleven,  embracing  three  stores, 
one  tavern,  one  gr^>cery,  and  several  mechanics'  shops.  Two  saw-mills  moved  by 
water-power,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  so  that  lumber  may  be  readily  obtained. 
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All  kiniL";,  includip.L''  pine,  te'l  at  tiie  riiils  for  22  dolkrs  a  tliousaiiJ.  Pine  cret.k, 
wliich  contain^  a  Hue  botiy  of  pip.c  timber,  is  but  tlirce  miles  distant. 

Tlie  followir.fr  notice  of  Orefjon  city,  and  tlje  country  in  its  vicniity,  ig  from  the 
letter  of  a  traveller,  published  in  the  rs'ev\-York  !Star. 

"Thii  place  of  course  (aa  well  p.tf  others  on  Rock  river)  is  in  its  very  infancy;  but 
a  more  lovely  site  for  an  nnportJuit  town  cc aid  not  have  been  selected,  and  toon 
tlie  noise  and  clamour  of  sl:'ainbo''its  and  extensive  trafric  will  give  it  life  and  ani- 
mation. The  blutf,  '.vhic.h  tlillows  the  river  nntil  it  reaciios  the  city,  leaves  it  and 
tails  back  for  a  mile,  Ibrminij  the  half  of  a  circle,  and  meets  it  ai^aiu  just  below  in 
piclures{iue  graiivleur.  The  Gitualion  of  Oregon  itself  lias  forcibly  reminded  me 
of  Palermo,  the  caj<ital  of  Sicily,  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, forming  a  cempiete  arjiphitheatro,  which  iias  been  poetically  called  the 
^' Conco  I'Oni,'^  or  Golden  Shell.  The  banks  of  Rock  river  .are  not  so  hi^^i  as 
those  in  the  Sicilian  lacilscapi?;  but,  contrasted  with  the  wide  expanse  of  countrv 
around,  are  quite  as  tifecti'. e,  and  more  ricli  in  fertile  charms.  The  swelling  of 
the  prairies,  gemmed  wiih  wi'd  flowers  of  every  hue, — the  stately  forest,  and  val- 
leys interspersed  with  shady  groves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  surroundini: 
Hyde  Park,  from  which  we  started  tlie  wild  and  bounding  deer  in  great  numbers, 
— form  features  rarely  lo  be  met  with  in  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  eitiier  in  tins 
or  any  otlier  country :  and  amidst  all  these  beauties, 

"  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enctianied  ground, 
Aiid  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
i'kime  fifsher  beauty  varying  round." 

This  fairy-land  was  the  scene  of  the  bloody  atrocities  and  human  slaughter  du- 
ring the  war  of  l':^32  and  'o;5,  witii  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  and  the  United  States, 
conducted  by  the  celebrated  chief  iJhick  Ilawk  and  the  Prophet,  who,  after  their 
capture,  ceded  the  country  oa.st  of  tiie  Mississippi  to  the  United  States,  includinir 
the  Rock  river  from  its  mouth,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  dividing  line  between  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  territory.  Above  this  are  scattered  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
river  a  line  of  mounds,  more  ancient  than  even  the  wild  and  fabulous  traditions  of 
the  Indians.  A  hardy  class  of  iNew-Englund  settlers  are  now  tilling  these  exten- 
sive plains.  The  Indian  gardens  are  now  grown  up  with  tall  rank  weeds,  and  tlie 
war-cry  is  only  heard  beyond  the  .Mississippi.  The  last  of  the  savages  lelt  in 
May,  1^30,  and  lott  a  paradise  indeivl.  Since  I  have  seen  this  fiiir  field,  this  noble 
river,  I  ant  no  longer  surprised  that  the  Indian,  whose  eloquence  is  the  poetry  of 
nature,  clung  with  such  tenacity  to  this  country,  so  passing  lovely  iji  itselti'  and 
containing  their  homes  and  the  sepulchres  of  their  dead  warriors. 

Dixonville  is  a  town  site  at  Dixon's  terry,  on  the  south  side  of  Rock  river,  about 
90  miles  from  the  Missis.- ippi.  It  contains  two  stores,  two  taverns,  one  frocerv,  a 
steam  saw-mill,  ten  or  twelve  tamilies,  and  is  a  pleasant  situation.  Here,  "the 
stage-roads  t'rom  Cliicago  by  Xapiersvilie,  from  Ottawa  by  Troy  Grove,  and  from 
Peoria  by  Windsor  and  Princeton,  all  concentrate,  and  pass  on  to  Galena.  Rock 
river  here  is  'Jl)6  yards  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  rope-ferry-boat. 

At  the  Grand  Detour  of  Rock  river,  five  miles  above  Dixonville,  a  town  of  the 
same  fiame  has  been  laid  off;  and  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  neck  of  the  bend 
tor  a  sho'-t  distance,  a  valuable  hydraulic  power  will  be  gained.  An  enterprising- 
company  is  engaged  in  the  project 

PEORIA  Cim'nUj. — The  following  account  was  taken  from  the  Peoria  Register 
and  North-western  Gazetteer  of  April  '•ih,  1-37;  and,  being  written  on  the  spot 
and  inserted  in  one  of  the  most  respoct.-ible  papers  in  the  State,  is  in  all  probabilitv 
an  accurate  representation.  "This  county  holds  a  central  position  on  the  east 
side  of  the  liiunfy  Tract,  having  Fulton  and  Knox  on  the  west.  Putnam  on  the 
north,  and  the  Illinois  river  for  its  ?outh-easterii  txjinuhiry  tiJradi^tanco  of  3(j  miles. 
ft  contains  13  entire,  and  8  fractional  tuwuships  of  land,  making  in  all  a  little  less 
than  17  whole  townships,  (iPJ  sections,  "J Ms  quarter  section.*,  or  3'Jl,(;sO  acres. 
Of  the  244S  quarters,  7(i3  have  b»'en  apjiropriated  as  'bounty  lands,'  and  mosth- 
are  held  by  speculators.     A  few  are  owned  and  occupied  by  actual  settlers,  and  a 
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very  small  part  still-  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  original  patentees.     !Mnre  than  \ 
twci-tliirds  of  Peoria  county  is  congress  land  (including-  wliat  has  been  secured  to 
settlers  by  pre-emption,  as  also  tlic  purchases  made  at  the  land  sales.)  and  subject 
to  entry  in  tiie  land  office  at  Quincy,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-tive  cents  per  acre. 

"The  prop<)rtion  allotted  to-' bounties,'  taking  the  milit.iry  tract  together,  is 
seven-tenths  of  tlie  wliole ;  and,  from  the  mistaken  policy  of  those  into  whose 
hands  the  ownership  has  generally  fallen,  these  bounty  lands  may  be  considered 
as  virtually  out  of  market;  consec|uent!y  they  must  remain  to  a  great  extent  un- 
settled, until  the  owners  are  willmg  to  be  known  through  disinterested  agents,  or 
disposed  to  treat  the  emigrant  with  tiie  same  liberality  he  receives  from  govern- 
ment. 15ut,  firttniately  tor  Peoria,  her  proportion  of  military  land  is  small,  and 
we  may  sately  calculate  that  the  tide  of  emigration  will  continue  to  flow  in  upon 
us  with  undiminished  strength,  for  years  to  come.  To  tlie  man  of  industry  and 
enterprize  we  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  rich  and  salubrious  county,  not 
doubting  but  an  application  of  his  perseverance  in  any  part  of  it  will  insure  an 
abundant  reward  tor  iiis  toil. 

"  Peoria  is  well  divided  into  prairie  and  timber  land  of  about  equal  quantities  of 
each.  To  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  form,  beauty,  and  peculiar  adaptation  of  our 
prairies  to  firming  purposes,  the  reader  will  recollect  that  five  streams  of  no  in- 
considerable magnitude  v/ater  tiiis  county,  all  of  wliich,  with  the  exception  of 
French  creek,  run  a  southerly  direction  into  the  Illinois  river.  Snatchwine  ("El- 
bow") passes  through  the  north-east  part  of  the  county;  Kickapoo,  with  its  east, 
north  and  west  forks,  through  the  centre;  and  Larnarche  and  Copperas  creeks 
thronjh  the  west.  Spoon  river  runs  along  near  the  northern  border,  and  French 
creek  has  a  westward  course  through  the  north  part  of  the  county.  .All  of  these 
streams  are  bordered  by  timber  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  (save  the  interval  bot- 
toms;)  the  prairies  occupying  the  balance  of  the  space  between,  and  descending 
in  deliirhtfiil  slopes  towards  the  timber,  from  the  dividing  ridge  in  the  centre. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  tliut  the  whole  county  is  admirably  divided  into 
alternate  tracts  of  timber  and  prairie  land.  No  county  in  the  state  has  more 
facilities  for  speedily  enriching  the  industrious  farmer  than  Peoria. 

"Snatchwine,  French,  and  l^imarche  creeks,  are  gocxl  mill-streams  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  The  balance  of  tfie  time  they  are,  in  ordinary  seasons,  too  dry. 
.^n  excellent  grist  and  saw  mill  has  been  put  up  on  the  Snatch-vvirre,  and  prepara- 
tions are  making  tor  mills  on  the  J>amarche.  Kickapoo  is  an  invaluable  mill- 
stream,  and  furnishes  a  sutficienry  of  water  at  all  times  to  carry  one  run  of  stone 
— for  nine  months  of  the  year  it  is  sutiicient  for  two  run  below  the  'Forks.'  Some 
years  since  a  flouring  mill  was  erected  on  that  stream,  which  is  in  successful  op- 
eration still,  within  two  and  a  half  nuh's  of  I'eoria  village.  Two  saw-mills  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tlourincr-miir  are  in  profitable  business.  There  are  two  saw-mills 
above  and  one  grist-mill  below. 

A  very  convenient  bridge  has  been  erected  for  some  years  across  Kickapoo,  four  | 
miles  below  the  villafre.    Three  more  bridires  have  been  built  where  roads  leading 
from  Peoria  v.•e^tv.•ard  and  nortliward  cross  the  Kickapoo.     The  stock  tor  a  bridge 
across  the  Illiiicis  river  at  Peori;i  has  been  subscribed,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.     Measures  have  bi^en  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Peoria  to  erect  it  fortliwith. 

"Two  steam  saw-mills  in  this  village,  and  one  12  miles  below,  in  a  finely  tim- 
bered region,  are  in  operation.  A  stfum-mill  six  miles  above  here,  and  a  saw-mill 
on  Spoon  river,  in  the  nortli-we.~t  part  of  the  county,  are  nearly  completed. 

"These  constitute  the  mills  and  bridges  of  importance  completed  or  in  contem- 
plation in  the  county  of  I'o^ria.  They  certainly  indicate  an  increasing  prosperity 
in  this  section  of  the  country ;  a  prosperity  wiiich  the  character  of  our  soil,  and 
the  physical  advantages  we  so  eminently  enjoy,  are  well  calculated  to  su.-tnin. 
Judo-ing  from  personal  i)bservation  in  every  corner  of  the  county,  the  writer  is  of 
opinion  tliat  out  of  "Jll"^  ([uartcr  si^ctions  of  land  in  Peoria  county,  not  more  than 
500  are  unfit  for  cultivation  by  being  '  to<j  wet,  or  broken  and  hilly.'  Nor  would 
even  half  this  number  be  so  considered  in  any  other  state  than  Illmois.  What  is 
here  looked  upon  as  hilly  barrens,  would,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  be  es- 
teemed excellent  arable  land.     But  admitting  that  we  have  500  quarters  unsus- 
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ceptible  of  cultivation,  still  we  have  1948  which  are  tillable :  these  would  support 
as  many  fa.n.hes  m  ease  and  co.ntort,  or  an  agricultural  population  (nUowwJlo 
persons  to  a  ianuly)  of  19,4-^t).  It  ,s  not  to  be%resurned  that  the  fJ^nniinntfre" 
of  this  county  u.lJ  ever  comprise  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  entire  population  • 
consequently,  when  we  shall  liave  settled  all  our  <,^ood  lands,  and  have  19  4-U  in 
hab.bint^  engaged  in  agnculrure,  our  whole  population  will  amount  to  30,(100  Jn 
1N30,  the  numoer  ol  lutiabitants  in  this  and  Putnam  counties,  was  131U  Probablv 
our  own  number  was  about  500.  The  population  at  present,  m  Peoria  coun  v 
alone,  IS  estuna  ed  at  .000,  consisting  of  emigrants  from  ever.v'state  in  theiror; 
rom  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  France.  Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  are  na- 
ive-born citizens  ot  the  Lnited  .States.  Of  these,  probably  a  fourth  are  from  New- 
Lngland  the  same  proport.c.i  from  New- York,  a  iourth  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  and  the  remainder  trum  other  states.  During  the  present  season  we  are  re- 
ceiving tlie  greatest  nuinber  of  emigrants  from  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New- 
lork  Ihose  trom  the  latter  state  come  on  generally  by  way  of  the  lakes.  From 
the  other  two  states,  emigrants  usually  reach  here  m  steamboats  by  way  of  the 
rivers  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  emigrants  to  this  region,  arrive  by  this  last 
named  route.  ^ 

"In  addition  lo  the  advantages  of  having  an  extremely  well  watered  and  fertile 
soil,  we  have  ine.vhauMible  beds  ot;  stone-coal,  limestone  and  sandstone,  in  almost 
every  part  ot  the  county.  The  kickapoo  and  its  branches,  the  Lamarche  and 
Copperas  creek  blulis,  j.articularly  abound  m  these  important  articles.  Some  of 
the  stone  on  Kickapoo  have,  on  trial,  been  found  to  make  good  grindstones,  and  a 
quarry  has  lately  beer,  discovered  near  the  'Forks,'  which  appears  of  superior 
^""111%  ^r'^  fone<-oal  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Pittsburg,  and  is  found 
in  the  blutfs  ot  all  the  creeks_  and  Illinois  river.  It  is  generally  used  for  fuel  at 
leoria  in  winter;  is  hauled  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  is  worth  P2  cents  per 
bushel.  The  sandstone  is  of  tair  quality,  and  is  used  for  the  underpinning  of 
buildings,  for  door  and  window  sills,  ^-c.  Iron  ore  is  also  said  to  have  been  tbund 
in  the  county;  and  'lloatmg  mineral,  supposed  to  contain  zinc,  has  been  discovered 
m  various  places.  I  rom  some  recent  discoveries,  and  other  strong  indications,  it  is 
qui  e  probable  that  the  mineral  resources  of  this  county  liave  been  but  very  oar- 
tially  developed.  J   f  •■ 

"The  principal  productions  of  the  s<,i\  are,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  boans 
peas  and  flax,  all  ot  which  arrive  to  great  pertbction.     The  average  quantity  of 
each  per  acre,  is  as  follows-wheat  ab  ut  -J--,  bushels,  corn  Go,  oats  30,  rye  35,  and 
potatoes  300.     Garden  vegetabh-s,  of  all  kinds,  attain  a  most  luxuriant  Growth 
Apples,  pears  cherries,  and  plums,  do  well,  but  the  winters  are  rather  se  "ere  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  peach-tree.     Wheat  is  worth,  at  this  time,  !sl  75 
cente  per  bushel,  and  very  scirce.     Corn,  .50  cent^;  oaLs  37  cents ;  potatoe^s,  33 
Ot  the  above  named  articles  ot  prcxiuce,  very  little  surplus  tbr  exportation  is  now 
.  raised  m  this  county,  owing  principally  to  the  unusual  quantity  required  to  supply 
,  the  immense  euHgration  cun.taiitly  lluwing  in  upon  us.     Nearly  140,000  pouids 
,  ot  pork,  and  10,000  pounds  of  lani,  over  and  above  the  amount  required  for  home 
J  consumption   were  shipped  from  this  county,  tbr  the  lower  market,  in  February 
■  .,       ^  Besides  the  downward  trade  of  the  river,  a  considerable  tralEc  in  live  cat- 
tie  and  hogs,  was  earned  on  with  the  (Jalena  lead-mines 

"The  landing  places  and  places  of  deposit  on  the  Illinois  in  Peoria  county,  are 
Peoria,  Rome,  A  lentown,  and  Chillicothe.  The  three  latter  are  inconsiderable 
points  in  the  nortli-ea=t  part  of  the  county,  but  possessing  much  natural  beauty 
and  surrounded  by  a  hne  growing  country.  Peoria  is  situate.!  at  the  outlet  of  lake' 
Pcona  about  equidistant  trom  the  north-east  and  south-west  extremes  of  the  county 
J  his  place  has  been  so  otlen  describ-'d,  and  is  so  well  known  by  every  citi-en  ot' 
the  state,  Uiat  a  particular  notice  of  it  here  is  deemed  unnecessary.  SutKce  it  to 
say,  that  had  nature  herself  attempted  to  give  any  '  nice  touches  and  finishin.r.' 
to  what  IS  already  so  pertect,  she  might  have  exhibited  no  additional  evidence'of 

SKIll.  j 

"  In  concluding  this  description  of  Peoria  county,  the  \vriter  feels  authorized  to  i 
say,  that  in  excellency  of  soil,  abundance  of  water,  timber,  stone,  stone-coal,  lime-  ' 
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Ptonc,  freestone,  &c.  lliis  county  is  unsurpassed  by  any  portion  of  the  Bounty 
Tract,  and  holds  out,  at  tliis  time,  strong  uwluceineiiLs  to  the  emi;rrating  farmer  or 
mechanic  to  make  this  his  permanent,  ins  proiperous,  his  happy  'home.''  *' 

The  seat  of  justice  is  the  town  of  Peoria,  now  tlie  most  important  place  in  the 
Military  Bounty  Tract:  tlio  others  are  mostly  small  villages,  lately  settled:  they 
are,  Rome,  conUiinmg  15  or  '2(i  houses,  lis  miios  north-east  of  Peoria,  at  the  head 
of  lake  Peoria,  on  Illinois  river;  Ctullicothe,  3  miles  above  Home,  on  Illinois  river, 
with  about  'M  houses  and  mills  in  the  vicmity  on  iSnatchwine  creek;  Detroit,  on 
Illinois  river,  six  miles  above  Peoria;  Northampton,  lio  miles  north-east  of  Peoria, 
j  on  the  Galena  and  Chicago  rmds;  Alb-ntown,  on  Illinois  river,  between  Rome  and 
!  Chillicothc;  Kickapoo,  twelve  miles  west  of  Peoria;  Hudson,  nine  miies  west  of 
Peoria;  Kingston,  on  IlUnois  river,  with  abundance  of  stone-coal  and  building  stone 
in  its  vicinity;  Ilarkness,  having  excellent  limestone  for  building,  splendid  prairie, 
and  (irst-rate  timber,  20  miles  west  from  Peoria ;  Wheeling,  two  miles  east  of 
Harkness;  Caledonia,  one  mile  south-east  from  ilarkness;  Aurora,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Copperas  creek,  four  miles  soufh-eust  of  Ilarkness;  Cliarleston,  18  miles 
north-west  of  Peoria  ;  Lower  Peoria,  throe  miles  from  Peoria,  and  half  a  mile  from 
Illinois  river. 

PERU  Y  County  is  one  of  tlie  smallest  in  the  state,  and  is  situated  between 
Washington  on  the  north,  Jackson  on  the  suiith,  Jeiferson  and  Franklin  on  the 
east,  and  Randolph  county  on  the  west.  It  is  in  extent  from  east  to  west  24,  and 
from  north  to  south  IS  miles;  containing  an  area  of  4;52  s<iuare  miles.  The  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  tolerably  level,  about  one  third  prairie,  and  chiefly  a  good 
second-rate  soil.  It  is  watered  mostly  by  the  Beaucoup  creek  and  its  branches, 
and  the  Little  Muddy  creek  wiiich  touches  its  oa-<tcrn  border:  both  these  streams 
traverse  the  county  from  north  to  south.  The  agricultural  products  and  exports 
are  considerable  for  its  population  :  they  consist  of  the  usual  staples  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

Elk  Prairie  lies  between  the  little  .Muddy  and  Beauconp  creeks,  and  is  about  five 
miles  in  extent.  It  is  dry  and  tolerably  level;  soil  second-rate,  and  the  settlement 
contains  about  2.5  families. 

Lost  Prairie,  seven  miles  west  of  Pinckneyville,  is  three  miles  long,  and  one 
mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  has  a  rich  stjil,  higli  undulating  surface,  and  a  good  set- 
tlement. 

Pinckneyville,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  asmall  village,  situatetl  at  the  head  of  Four- 
mile  Prairie,  on  the  west  side  of  lJ<?aucoup  creek.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  large  ! 
settlement  of  industrious  tiirmcrs,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  ItX)  persons. 

PIKE  County  is  situated   in  the  soutliern  part  of  the  Jlilitary  Bounty  Tract, 
and  extends  from  the  .Missis-ij)pi  to  the  Illinois  river.     At  its   tirst  formation  in 
1821,  it  comprised  not  only' the  .Military  Rjunty  Tract,  but  likewise  tlie  whole  of 
the  state  Ivmir  north  of  the  iUiiuns  river,  and  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to 
lake  Michigan,  and  which  is  now  divided  into  upwards  of  twenty  counties.     It  is 
bounded  nortli  by  .\dams  and  t^ciuiyler,  south  by  Calhoun,  east  by  Greene  and 
Morgan  counties,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Illinois,  and  west  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.     It  varies  in  extent  from  east  to  west  from  17  to  ;36,  and  from  north 
to  south  from  24  to  'M  mile.--,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  7M^)  sijuAre  miles.    Pike 
county  is  washeil  on  its  western  bcjundary  by  the  Mi.-^sissippi  river,  and  on  the  east- 
ern by  the  Illinois;  in  tlie  interior  it  has  the  Snicartee  ISIough,  which  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  Mississippi  throuirli  the  whole  of  its  western  border:  this  atlbrds  a  steam- 
boat naviiration  to  the  town  of  Atlas,  at  a  full  stage  of  water.     It  is  als»3  watered 
by  Bay,  Pigeon,  Iladley,  Key's,  Black,  Dutch  Chiirch,  and   Si.x-mile  creeks,  which 
fall  into  the  Mississippi,  and'M'Kees,  and  others,  which  fall  into  tJie  Illinois:  these 
all  furnish  good  mill-seats.    The  land  in  this  county  is  various;  much  of  it  is  gently  i 
I  undulating,  with  a  good  soil  on  the  rivers.    Considerable  tract.s  are  subject  to  inun-  I 
dation  at  tlie  spring  tlixxis,  particularly  between  the  Mississippi  ar.d  the  Smcartee  j 
I  Slough.     In  the  inti.-rior  are  considerable  tracts  of  table-land,  hitrh,  rolling,^ and  | 
!  rich,  with  a  due  proportion  of  timber  and  prairie.     In  a  pleasant  vale  on  Key's  I 
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creek,  is  a  salt-spring-,  20  feet  in  diameter,  wliicli  boils  from  tlie  earth,  and  throv.^ 
otl"  a  stream  of  some  size,  ibrrninnf  a  salt  pond  in  its  vicinity.  Suit  has  been  maJe 
here,  though  not  in  great  quantities.  This  county  contained  in  1633  a  population 
of  6037  persons. 

Pittsfield,  the  scat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  a  high  and  healthful  prairie,  aliojt 
11  miles  west  of  the  Illinois  river.  I'lie  country  around  it  is  fertile,  and  propor- 
lionably  distributed  into  timber  and  prairie,  and  is  raf.idly  settling.  The  otner 
towns  are  Montezuma  and  Augu>ta  on  Illinois  river,  Griggsviile,  Perry,  Pleasant 
Vale,  Kinderhook,  and  Atlas  :  tliese  are  all  small  villages,  lately  located. 

.\ugusta  is  on  the  west  bank  of  tiie  Illinois  river,  10  miles  east  of  Pittsfield,  and 
22  miles  from  Jack>onvilie.  It  is  ojiposite  the  termination  of  the  Jacksonville. 
Lynnville,  and  Winchester  rail-road,  which  is  now  under  contract.  Another  com- 
pany has  been  chartered  to  extend  tliis  line  from  Augusta,  by  Pittsfield  and  Atlas. 
to  l/)uisiana,  3Io.,  whence  anotlier  line  of  rail-road  has  been  projected,  and  a  char- 
ter granted  by  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  across  to  Columbia  and  the  Missouri 
river. 

I'erry  is  situated  on  section  twenty-one,  township  three  south,  three  west  It 
has  two  or  three  stores,  several  families,  and  is  a  pleasant  village,  surrounded  with 
a  fine  country,  diversitied  witii  timoer  and  prairie. 

POPE  County  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  is  washed  on  the  south 
and  east  by  the  Ohio  river,  vsliich  separates  it  from  the  state  of  Kentucky;  on  tlje 
north,  it  is  bounded  by  (iaHatin,  ano  on  the  west,  by  Johnson  county.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  suuth  is  '.'At  miles,  and  it  varies  in  width  from  30  to  11  miks. 
Its  area  is  about  .">7ti  square  miles.  The  interior  of  tfie  county  is  watered  by  B;j 
15ay,  husk's.  Grand  Pierre,  and  liig  creek.  It  is  generally  well  timbered  with  all 
the  variety  of  trees  tiiat  abound  in  the  southern  part  of  the  stale.  The  surface  i; 
generally  level,  except  on  the  Uuiks  of  the  Ohio.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  but 
yields  good  crops.  Tuis  coiinty  was  tunned  from  Gallatin  and  Johnson  in'liiC, 
and  contained  in  I'r^.j  a  {.Kipulation  of  37.j!). 

The  natural  curiosity,  called  the  Cave  in  Rock,  is  well  known  to  all  the  navi- 
gators of  the  Oliio  river:  it  is  situateil  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  dividing 
line  between  Pope  iind  (iallatin  comities  strikes  the  river,  about  30  miles  beluvv 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Wabash.  It  a  large  cave,  supposed  by  tlie  Indians  to  be  the 
habitation  of  the  Great  Spirit 

Tiie  following  descri[>tion  of  this  cave  is  given  by  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  an 
English  tourist,  who  visited  it  in  Uio  spring  of  lS03, — a  writer  who  has  done  justice 
to  the  West  in  his  descriptions  generally.  "For  about  three  or  four  miles  betiire 
you  come  to  this  place,  you  are  presoiUfd  with  a  scene  truly  romantic.  On  tne 
Illinois  side  of  tiie  river,  you  see  large  ponderous  rocks  piled  one  upon  another,  o: 
ditferent  colours,  shape.-,  and  sizes.  S^mie  appear  to  have  gone  through  the  hands 
of  the  most  skilful  a^ti^t;  some  represent  tiie  ruins  of  ancient  edifices:  others 
thrown  promiscuously  in  and  out  of  tlio  river,  as  if  nature  intended  to  show  us  with 
what  ea^e  she  could  haiulle  tliose  mount.'uns  of  solid  rock.  In  some  places  you  see 
purling  streams  winding  their  course  down  tiieir  ruirged  front;  while  in  others,  tlie 
rocks  project  so  far,  that  they  seem  almost  disposed  to  leave  their  doubtful  situa- 
tions, Atler  a  sliort  relief  from  this  scene,  you  come  to  a  .second,  which  is  some- 
tliing  similar  hi  the  first;  and  here,  witii  strict  scrutiny,  you  can  discover  the  cave. 
Before  its  inouth  stands  a  doliL'hltiil  grove  of  cypress  "trees,  arranged  immediatelv 
on  tiie  bank  of  the  river.  I'iiey  have  a  fine  appearance,  and  add  much  to  tiie 
cheerfulne.ss  of  the  place. 

•"The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  tlie  river, 
and  is  formed  by  a  semicircular  arch  of  alwut  K)  feet  at  its  base,  and  25  feet  ii: 
height,  tlie  top  projecting  considerably  over,  forming  a  regular  concave.  From  tiie 
entrance  to  the  extriMiuty,  whu'h  is  alx<nt  J^t)  feet,  it  has  a  regular  and  j^raduai 
ascent-  On  either  side  is  a  snhd  bi-nch  of  ruck;  the  arch  coming  to  a  point  a'LK.u: 
tlie  middle  of  tlie  cave,  where  you  dit-cuveran  opening  sullicicntly  large  to  receive 
the  body  of  a  man.  through  which  comes  a  small  stream  of  fine  water,  made,  u^e 
of  by  tha<o  who  visit  this  place.     I'roin  tins  hole,  a  second  cave  is  discovered. 
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whose  dimeusions,  form,  etc.,  are  not  known.  The  rock  is  of  limestone.  The 
sides  of  the  cave  are  covered  with  inscription.'*,  names  of  persons,  dates  etc."  'J'he 
trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  the  entrance  into  the  cave  e.xposed  to  view. 

In  1797,  this  cave  was  the  place  of  resort  and  security  to  Mason,  a  notorious 
robber,  and  his  irang-,  who  were  accu-tomed  to  plunder  and  murder  the  crews  of 

■  boats,  while  descending  the  Ohio.  It  still  .serves  as  a  temporary  abode  for  those 
wanting  shelter  in  case  of  shipwreck,  or  other  accidents,  which  frequently  happen 
to  emigrants.  Families  have  been  known  to  reside  lierc  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time.     I'hc  rock  is  of  limestone,  abounding  with  shells. 

Irish  Settlement  is  on  tJie  Ohio  river,  about  15  miles  above  Golconda:  it  is  on  a 
rich  alluvial  soil,  and  contains  about  100  liimilies. 

■  Lewis's  Settlement  is  in  the  southern  part  of  tlie  county,  alwve  and  onposite  the 
mouth  of  Cumberland  river.  This  is  the  olilest  settlement  in  tliis  part  of  Uie  state, 
and  contains  GO  or  70  families. 

Whitesides'  Settlement  is  12  miles  west  of  Gnlconda,  on  Eig  Bay  creek  and 
the  state  road,  and  contains  a  population  of  100  families. 

Golconda,  the  county  town,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the 
:  mouth  of  Lusk's  creek,  about  >0  miles  above  tlie  moutii  of  the  Ohio:  it  contains 
several  stores,  the  county  buildings,  &.c.,  and  about  I'A)  inhabitants. 

PUTNAM  County  is  situated  on  k>l!i  sides  of  the  Illinois  river,  the  greater 

portion  being  on  tlie  western  side  of  that  stream.    It  is  among  the  largest  counties 

in  the  state,  comprising  an  area  of  about  -Wl  full  tov.-n-hips,  or  1.>1S  s°'uare  miles 

and  is  45  miles  in  e.xtent  from  north  to  soutii  on  the  eastern  boundary,  and  42  on 

the  we.stern,  and  from  east  to  west  ;{(i  miles.     Tlie  cuuntv  is  bounded  north  by 

Ogle  and  Whiteside,  south  by  Tazewell  and  Peoria,  east  by  La  Salle,  and  west  by 

Henry  and  Knox  counties. 

!      The  streams  which  water  this  county  are  tlie  Illinois  and  its  branches,  Bureaa, 

I  Crow,  and  Sandy  creek.s,  itc. ;  also,  tlie  head-waters  of  Spoon  river,  wliich  traverse' 

^  the  western  border:  these  furnish  many  e.vcelient  mill-setits.     Some  of  the  finest 

I  lands  in  the  staite  are  in  this  county  :  there  are  beautiful  groves  of  timber,  and  rich 

I  undulating  and  dry  prairies ;  a  few  tracts  of  prairie  are  level  and  wet,  and  there 

'  are  some  small  lakes  and  ponds,  and  some  swamps,  in  the  northern  part 

\      The  timber  comprises  most  of  the  varieties  common  to  this  part  of  the  state : 

,  besides  oaks  of  several  species,  there  are  black  and  white  walnut,  sufrar-maple, 

!  blue,  white,  and  hoop  ash,  elm,  ch-.Try,  asjien,  iron-wo.3d,  buck-eye,  linden,  locust' 

i  mulberry,  &c.    Various  mineral  pruluctions  e.vist,  and  are  tbund'in  sufdcient  quan- 

i  titles:  the  chief  are  limestone,  sind^tot.e,  freejt<_):ie,  and  bituminous  coal. 

i      The  religious  denominations  iii  I'atnam  county  are  Methodi>ts,  Presbyterians, 

'  Baptists,  and  Congreg;ition:ilist.-<:  there  is  a  county  Bible  society,  a  temperance 

:  society,  a  county  Sunday  Sch.xd   Union,  a  number  of  Sunday  Schools,  a  county 

;  lyceum,  and  several  other  phihuitiiropic  societies.     The  towns' are  Hennepin,  the 

■  seat  of  justice,  for  the  county.  I'rmceton,  Windsor,  Providence,  Floria,  Henry,  Dor- 
chester, Wyoming,  and  Lacon. 

Hennepin  is  situated  in  the  great  bend  of  t!ie  Illinois,  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
river:  it  is  about  i^  miles  above  Peona.  Its  site  is  an  elevated  prairie,  the  surface 
gently  ascending  I'rom  the  river,  with  an  e.vcelient  boilv  of  rich  land  adjacent: 
steamboats  ascend  to  Hennepin,  at  a  mij<lerate  stage  of  tlie  water,  llus  place  was 
laid  out  in  1^31,  ami  now  contain--  ten  stores,  four  groceries,  tliree  taverns,  three 
lawyers,  four  physicians,  u  Pre^lwterian  and  a  Metliodist  congregation,  a  court- 
house and  jail,  a  good  school,  and  ab<jut  500  uiliabitants. 

Lacon,  on  the  ea.-t  side  of  the  Illinois,  :iO  miles  above  Peoria,  and  20  below  Hen- 
nepin, is  a  thrivinir  little  town,  built  on  the  second  bank  of  the  river,  and  contiins 
four  stores,  a  large  steam  tlourinur  and  steam  saw  mill,  and  150  mhabitants.  The 
country  in  its  vicinity,  especially  on  thu  e.u-t  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  is  well  set- 
tled, and  is  a  fine  agricultural  dl^lrlct,  of  which  L:icon  will  be  tiie  place  of  busi- 
ness. There  is  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  town  an  abundance  of  tine  timber,  building- 
stone,  and  stone-coal.  The  state  legislajturo  recently  pa.ssed  acts  tor  the  location 
of  three  state  roads  to  and  throiiLrh  this  place;  two  to  connect  with  tiie  ferry,  and 
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one  running  from  north  to  south  ; — and  also  chartered  tlie  Lacon  academy,  and  tlie 
I^con  manufacturing-  compajiy. 

Windsor  is  a  small  town  on  Bureau  creek,  10  miles  west  from  Hennepin,  and 
on  the  main  state  road  from  I'eoria  by  Princeton  to  Galena.  It  has  two  stores,  two 
groceries,  one  tavern,  one  lawyer,  one  physician,  one  minister  of  the  gospel,'  and 
about  lOU  inhabitants.     A  jurist  and  saw  mill  are  in  the  vicinity. 

Tlie  subjoined  notice  of  Putnam  county  is  t>oni  a  late  number  of  the  Hennepin 
Journal : 

"Almost  every  county  in  the  state  has  had  its  topography  and  history  published  to 
the  world,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  public  journals  of  the  "day ;  wlu'e  to  ours,  which 
is  one  of  tiie  most  important  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  there  has  been  no- 
thing said ;  and  at  a  distance,  there  are  tew  who  have  heard  that  there  is  such  a  coun- 
ty in  tlie  state  as  Putnam.  And  in  order  to  obviate  this,  and  let  the  readers  of  tlie 
Journal  at  a  distance  know  something  of  tliis  region,  and  its  proiiress  of  improve- 
ment, we  will  attempt  a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  tojwgraphy  of  Putnam 
county. 

"  Putnam  county  was  organized  in  the  year  1831,  but  did  not  increase  rapidly 
in  population  until  after  tlie  termination  ot'  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1^32  and  "M. 
But  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  and  when  security  was  restored  to  the  settler, 
hnraigraiits  Ciime  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  union,  and  spread  over  the  country 
in  every  direction  like  a  flood,  so  that  nearly  every  grove  of  timber  .soon  tbund  an 
inhabitant  of  a  very  diticrent  stamp  troni  the  native  red  man,  who,  but  a  short  time 
shice,  was  lord  of  the  grove  and  the  prairie,  and  who  roamed  over  these  fair  plains 
unmolested,  having  none  to  dispute  his  rigiit  to  the  soil,  or  disturb  him  in  his  scenes 
of  pleasure  at  his  wigwam,  and  enjoyments  of  the  chase. 

"  And  every  year  since  has  added  hirge  numbers  to  the  enterprizing  population 
who  lirst  planted  themselves  around  the  beautiful  groves  of  Putnam;  and  so  rapid 
has  been  the  increase,  that  not  only  inuuediately  around  the  groves  is  the  settler 
tbund,  but  the  large  prairies  lo  a  very  considerable  e.xtent  are  studded  over  with 
houses  and  farms,  presentmg  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  a  scene  of  singular  beauty 
and  grandeur.  Putnam  county  now  contains  atwiit  1.500  voters,  and  will  in  a  short 
time,  in  point  of  pjpulation  and  [vlitical  strength,  vie  with  any  county  in  the  state, 
except  the  county  of  Sangamon.  I'utnam  county  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Illinois  river,  and  ccjtnpo.-ed  of  rich  and  beautiful  undulating  prairies,  interspersed 
with  fine  groves  of  e.xeellent  timber,  and  alxjunding  in  bituminous  coal  of  good 
quality,  together  with  a  sutlicient  su|)p]y  of  rock  tor  building  purposes,  and  is 
watered  by  a  number  of  tine  streams,  |K)ssessinga  large  amount  of  hydraulic  power, 
which  on  several  of  them  is  now  pretty  well  unproved,  particularly  on  Bureau  and 
Crow  creeks. 

'*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Putnam  county  possesses  agricultural 
and  commercial  advantages  e^ual  tu  those  of  any  county  m  tlie  state,  and  that  it 
has  as  beautitul  a  surface  and  as  rich  a  .soil,  with  as  good  a  supplv  of  timber,  as  is 
found  anywhere  in  the  west.  The  land  beinij  d-^y  and  rollinir,  is  pleasant  and  easy 
to  cultivate,  and  yields  to  tlie  industrious  farmer  an  abundant  reward  for  his  labour, 
producing  every  thuig  incident  to  the  climate  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  witii 
an  ease  to  the  cultivator  that  would  app<Mr  almost  incredible  to  the  people  of  the 
states  farther  east,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  hard  and  eteriie  soil,  when  compared 
with  ours. 

"The  inhabttants  of  this  cijunty  are  enterprizing  and  intelligent,  havinn*  emi- 
grated mainly  from  Ohio,  Xew-Vork,  and  New  England,  and  coming  here  with 
their  accustomed  habits  of  industry,  they  sixin  succeed  in  subduino-  these  fertde 
prairies  to  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  And  such  is  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  land  can  be  brought  into  cultivation,  that  the  farmer  will  accomplish  here 
!  in  three  year.--,  what  could  not  be  attained  in  the  timbered  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana, with  the  same  labour,  in  t<'n;  which  circumstance  alone,  when  duly  considered 
l)y  hun  who  is  about  to  emigrate  to  the  west  to  lind  a  home,  is  an  inducement 
amply  sutlicient  to  gi\e  a  decided  preference  to  a  prairie  country.  And  we  would 
b*,'  glad  to  see  the  enterprizing  citizens  of  the  older  stites,  particularly  tiirmers  and 
||  mechanics,  coming  in  amongst  us  by  huiuireds,  and  purchasing  the  rich  prairies, 
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'  and  spreading  over  them  tluiv  luxuriant  fields  of  jr.-ain,  and  herds  of  cattle  and 
I  biioep,  which  will  soon  reward  them  amply  for  the  labour  and  ditticultie3  attt-ndiiifr 
I  the  settlement  ot'a  new  country.  On  account  of  the  pfreu.t  p-essure  in  the  ea^tcrn 
i  states,  we  anticipate  a  heavy  eintgrotion  to  tne  west  this  season,  and  as  we  have 
1  an  abundance  of  room,  we  will  welcome  those  who  may  come,  hoping  that  they 
i  will  find  a  desirable  home  amongst  us." 

! 

'      RANDOLPH  Comity  is  bourdod  north  by  Monroe,  St.  Clair,  and  Washington ; 
I  east  by  I*erry  and  Jackson,  and  wn^L  by  Monroe  county  and  the  Mississippi  river. 
I  Its  greatest  length  is  29  miles,  and  gruatest  breadtli  26 ;  but  it  is  rendered  irre'-u- 
!  lar  by  the  curvatures  of  the  .Mississippi  river,  and  contait;s  an  srea  of  o'20  srjuare 
!  miles.     This  county  is  traversed  by  il:e  Knskaskia  ri\er  and  its  branches.  Horse, 
;  Nine-mile,  and   Plum  creeks;    also  by  St.  Mary's  and  Gagnic  creeks'.       At  the 
I  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  conuuences  llie  American  Bottom,  which  e.xtends  alon"- 
j  the  banks  of  the  3Iissis.'<ippi  northw;iri"ly  upwards  of  SO  n>iles.     It  is  the  most  fer'- 
tile  tract  of  land  in  the  state.     Upur.  tnis  the  first  settlements  were  made  by  the 
French  of  Canada.     The  villages  still  retain  much,  of  their  antique  appearance. 
Below  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia,  the  bank  of  thp  Mississippi  is  Tenerallv  hi^'h 
and  rocky,  affording  gixxl  sites  tor  towns.    In  the  interior  of  the  county,  the  surface 
is   frequently  undulating,  and   sorueliines  hilly.     Itandolph   is  one  of  the  oldest 
counties  in  Illinois,  having  been  formed  in  179.3;  and  it  contained  in  1835  a  popu- 
lation of  569o  individuals. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Chartres,  a  larfe 
stone  fortification,  erected  by  the  French  while  in  possession  of  Illinois.  It  is  situ- 
ated half  a  mile  from  the  Mississipiii,  and  three  miles  from  Prairie  dn  Rocher. 
It  was  originally  built  by  the  French  ui  1729,  to  defend  themselves  ajainst  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  then  taking  p-x^session  of  the  country  on  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  17o(j.  Tlie  circumstances,  chnracter,  tbrmj  and  history  of  tliis  fort, 
are  interesting,  as  ii  is  intimately  coii.ioctfd  with  the  early  history  of  this  country. 
Once  it  was  a  most  tbrmidable  pi^cc  of  masonry,  the  materials  of  which  were 
brought  three  or  tour  miles  from  tlip  Lhitls.  Jt  was  oriijinally  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, the  exterior  sides  of  which  Wfre  499  feet  in  circumference.  Within  the 
walls  were  the  commandant's  and  commissary's  house.s,  a  magazine  for  stores,  bar- 
racks, powder-magazine,  hake-house,  guard-house,  and  prison. 

This  prodiixious  military  work  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.    Many  of  the  hewn  stones 

I  have  been  removed  by  the  people  tc  Kaskaskia.     A  slough  from  the  Mississippi 

!  approached  and  undermined  the  wall  on  one  side  in  1772.     Over  the  whole  fort  is 

a  considerable  growth  of  trees,  and  most  of  it^  walls  and  buildings  have  falleu 

down,  and  lie  in  one  promiscuous  rum. 

Kaskaskia,  the  seat  of  justice,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Illinois:  it  is  situat.^d  on  the  ri^Wit  bank  of  the  K.askaskia  river,  seven  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  The  other  towns  are  Prairie  du  Rocher, 
Chester,  Liberty,  and  Columhtis. 

Prairie  du  R(Kher  is  an  ancient  Fronch  village,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
county,  on  the  American  H)ttom,  neir  the  rocky  bluffs,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  and  1-1  miles  north-west  of  KaskfLskiiu  It  is  in  a  low,  unhealthy  situation, 
along  a  small  cre.'k  of  tJie  same  nnnip,  which  rises  in  the  bluffs,  p-isscs  across  the 
American. Bottom,  and  enters  the  .Mi.-sissippi.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  French 
style,  t!ie  streets  styry  narrow,  and  the  inhabitants  preserve  more  of  the  siniplicitv 
of  character  and  habits  peculiar  to  early  times,  than  any  village  in  Illinois.  Prairie 
du  Rocher  in  ntW  contained  14  families;  the  population  at  present  is  estimated 
at  3.')  families. 

Chester,  just  bfluw  t!ie  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  on  the  bank  of  the  ^lis- 
sissippi,  is  situatwl  on  an  elevated  strip  of  bottom  laml  at  the  twt  of  the  bluffs,  and 
is  a  commercial  depot  for  the  country  buck,  f^xptjrts  by  steamboats  fur  1S;3<>, 
^ir)0,(,M)U;  imports,  .91^0,(1!  10.  It  has  tive  i-tores,  three  groceries,  one  tavern,  one 
physician,  two  ministers  of  the  irospcl,  fuur  warehouses,  one  ^team  saw  and  grist 
mill,  one  ca.-tor-oii  liicfory,  and  2"^!)  inliabitants. 

Liberty  is  on  the  Ictt  bank  of  the  Missis.sippi,  about  10  miles  below  the  mouth 
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of  the  Kaskaskia  river:  it  contains  loQ  inhabitants,  has  a  steam,  saw,  and  flouring- 
mill,  SIX  stores,  thrte  groceries,  two  taverns,  one  roiiiister  ot^  the  gospel  and  two 
physicians.  e>     r    > 

Columbus  Is  near  the  Flat  Prairie,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  18  miles 
from  Kaskaskia :  it  contxiins  an  academy  and  a  consfreiration  of  Keformed  Presby- 
tenans  or  Covenanters,  wlio  have  a  resident  minister  and  a  respecUible  society!^ 

.  ROCKISLAyi)  County  is  situated  in  tiie  north-west  Dart  of  the  state,  on  l>oth 
sides  ol  Rock  river,  and  is  an  irre;iularly  shaped  district,  extendino-  alono-  the  Mis- 
sissippi, tollowin;^  the  current  of  the  stream,  Ibr  upwards  of  (30  miles.  Jt  wa^  or- 
ganized from  parts  of  Jo  Daviess  and  Mercer  counties  in  ]>3I,  and  contain^  an 
area  ot  about  4:J-J  square  nules.  Its  population  in  l5;3o  amounted  to  61G  individu- 
als, but  is  now  estimated  at  from  I'JIKJ  to  1.^0. 

The  interior  of  the  county  is  watered  bv  Rock  river,  Copperas  creek  L-ke 
creek,  &c.  The  soil  along  the  .Mississippi  for  2.')  miles  is  alluvion,  somewliat 
sandy,  and  rich:  in  the  mtencr  of  tiie  county,  there  is  much  good  land  between 
the  water-courses,  with  some  blulTs,  knobs,  ravines,  and  sink  holes.  South  of  Rock 
river,  a  portion  of  the  county  is  ratiier  inferior,  with  some  wet  prairie  and  swamp- 
Rock  Island,  in  the  Mississippi  river,  i.s  in  this  county:  it  commences  three  mile'^ 
above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  and  is  tlireo  miles  lono-,  and  trom  one  half  to  one 
mile  wide,  with  limestone  rock  for  its  base.  Fort  Armstrong  is  on  its  south  end  • 
on  two  sides,  the  rock  is  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height^above  tlie  river  and 
forms  the  foundation  wall  of  the  fort     A  jjortion  of  tlie  isfnnd  is  cultivated.    ' 

The  towns  in  the  county  are  Slephenson,  die  seat  of  justice,  Rock  Island  City 
Milan,  Rockp<jrt,  and  Port  Byron. 

Stephenson  is  situate<i  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Rock  Island 
two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  liiver,  and  about  330  above  St  Louis.  It  has 
20  or  30  families,  and  several  .sti.res,  at  which  a  considerable  amount  of  business  i« 
transacted.  The  fine  situation  of  this  place,  its  natural  commercial  advantacro« 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  jxjpulation  of  the  fertile  country  around  it  on  both  side^ 
of  the  Mississippi,  will  no  doubt  render  it  in  a  short  tune  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  m  thi~i  section  of  Illinois.  j 

Rock  Island  city  is  laid  out  on  a  inairnificcnt  scale,  at  the  junction  and  in  the 
forks  between  Rock  river  and  tlie  .Mi.<sissippi.  In  connexion,  a  company  has  been 
chartered  to  cut  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi,  near  the  head  of  tiie  upper  ranid^^ 
across  to  Rock  river,  by  whidi,  it  is  said,  an  immense  hydraulic  power  will  be 
gained.  The  town  site,  as  surveyeti,  extends  over  a  large  area,  and  includes  Ste- 
phenson the  seat  of  justice. 

Milan  (tbniieriy  knuv\n  as  MWeal's  Lnnding)  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  12  miles  above  Fort  Arm-trong,  and  W  below  Galena.  The  town 
has  a  hue  steainb<xit  landmrr,  and  contuns  two  stores,  two  tiiveras,  a  new  one 
building,  and  a  gool  school-house  in  pr.>>,'ross  of  erection.  There  are  four  saw- 
mills within  a  short  distance,  and  twelve  wiUiin  ten  miles. 

The  country  in  tlie  vicinity  is  abundantly  supplied  with  timber,  limestone  and 
coal.  There  have  been  .^evenl  bof.t-lmd-<  of  c.r,l  taken  from  Uiere  this  season  to  Ga- 
lena, It  being  the  nearest  co.al  to  that  point  yet  discovered.  The  company  who 
own  this  site  obtwned  a  ch;irt.  r  at  the  la.-t  session  of  the  loirislature  tor  a  canal  to 
run  from  Rock  river  to  the  Mississipj-i.  termniatin?  at  this  point  leavin'r  Rock 
river  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  avoid ini,'  the  only  serious  ob.stacle  to  tiie  navifmtion 
of  that  stream  by  a  canal  of  only  four  miles  in  length.  This  will  open  throurrh 
Milan  all  the  trade  of  the  Pekatunica  and  Rock  river  country,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  districts  in  tiie  state.  The  transportation'  of  coal  alone  would 
make  the  stuck  of  tins  canal  gojd  property,  there  beinir  inexhaustible  beds  alonn- 
the  whole  leni:t}i  of  it  It  is  also  surrounded  with  an  excellent  farmin-r  country 
which  is  rapidly  tilling  up  with  an  enterprising  p-pulation.  I-^our  colonies  liave 
settled  b.ick  m  Henry  county;  and  this  is  their  nearest  pomt  on  tlie  river,  and  the 
commissioners  of  sjuie  of  tJiem  are  interested  in  Milan. 

Rockfxjrt  and  I'urt  liyron  are  both  situated  on  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Missiv^ippi 
river,  and  are  small  aiid  recently  settled  places :  tlie  latter  is  in  tlie  northern  part 
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of  tlie  county,  about  2.3  nr'le?  above  the  nioutii  of  Ilock  river,  and  ttie  former  about 
aeveii  miles  below  that  stream, 

SANGAMOX  County  was  formed  from  Bond  and  Madison  coimties,  in  1821 ; 
and  althou^'h  con-iderabiy  reduced  from  its  original  dirrsensions,  is  the  lar^^cst  and 
most  populous  in  the  state:  it  is  4.3  mile?  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  42  miles 
from  eabt  to  west  on  its  ^outlieni.  a.iid  upwards  of  tJO  on  its  northern  boundary; 
containing-  an  area  about  equal  to  sixty  fuil  townships,  or  21f)0  square  miles.'  The 
county  is  bounded  north  by  Tazew.?!l  and  a  small  part  of  M'Lean,  east  by  Macon, 
south  by  Montgomery  and  ^Macoupin,  :tnd  west  by  Morgan  and  Cass  counties. 

The  county  of  SangaUiOn,  ever  siiice  its  first  settlement,  has  been  justly  esteemed 
tlie  most  desirable  tract  in  the  state,  -and  it  consequently  has  been  settled  with  great 
rapidity.  Previous  to  1S19,  there  was  not  a  single  white  inhabitant  on  the  waters 
of  the  Sangamon  river:  at  the  'ast  census,  tl:e  inhabitants  numbered  17,573:  they 
doubtless  now  amount  to  upwards  of  '^OiOtK).  The  county  is  watered  b}'  the  San- 
gamon and  its  tributaries:  the  chief  of  these  arc  the  south  fork  of  Sangamon,  Salt 
creek  and  its  branches,  Sugar  and  Kickapoo  creeks:  these  all  rise  without  the 
limits  of  the  county.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  small  and  beautiful  streams 
which  have  their  rise  and  course  wiUiin  the  county;  these  empty  into  the  Sanga- 
mon on  both  bides  of  tiie  river,  and  furnish  the  inlinbitants  not  only  with  excellent 
water,  but  with  numerous  valuable  mill-seat.?,  besides  being  lined  with  extensive 
tracts  of  first-nite  timbered  land. 

The  whole  territory,  watered  by  the  Sangamon  river  and  its  branches,  is  an  Ar- 
cadian region,  in  which  nature  has  del'ghted  to  bring  togetlier  her  happiest  combi- 
nations of  landscape.  With  the  exception  of  the  creek  bottoms,  and  the  interior 
of  the  large  prairies,  it  has  a  beautiful  undulating-  surface,  sufficient  to  drain  the 
surface  of  surplus  water,  and  to  render  it  one  of  tiie  finest  agricultural  districts  in 
the  United  Strifes.  The  prairies  are  not  so  extensive  as  to  be  incapable  of  settle- 
ment from  want  of  timber.  The  Sang-imun  itself  is  a  fine  boatable  stream  of  the 
Illinois,  entering  it  on  the  east  side,  ](X)  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  All 
the  tributaries  that  enter  this  beautiful  river  have  sandy  and  pebbly  bottoms,  and 
pure  and  transparent  waters.  There  is  in  this  district  a  happy  proportion  of  tim- 
ber and  prairie  lands :  tlie  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  being  a  rich  calcareous  loam, 
from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  intermixed  with  fine  sand.  The  climate  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  central  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  lati- 
tude being  about  the  same.  The  summer  range  for  cattle  is  inexhaustible.  The 
growth  of  forest  trees  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rich  lands  in  the  western  country  in 
general.  The  proportion  of  locust,  black  walnut,  pcccan,  and  other  trees  that  in- 
dicate the  richest  s<jils,  is  very  groat.  All  who  have  visited  this  fine  tract  of  coun- 
try admire  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  which  nature  has  here  painted  in  primeval 
freshness.  So  delightful  a  reirion  was  early  selected  by  immigrants  from  New 
England,  iVew-York,  and  North  Carolina:  more  than  '200  families  had  settled  them- 
selves here  before  it  was  surveyed.  It  now  constitutes  several  populous  counties, 
inhabited  by  tJiriving  farmers. 

"Arcadian  vales,  with  vine-liuni?  bovvers, 

Aiid_pru«y  iioiiks,  'iieaih  lieechcn  shade, 
Where  dance  ilit-  [ii'Vcr-rcsiinc  hours, 

To  music  of  t!sr>  bright  cascade; 
Skies  solily  b<-aiitiful,  and  blue. 

As  lialy's,  with  sUirs  as  bright; 
Flowers  nc  h  a»  niormnij's  nun-rise  hue. 

And  CurL^i-tins  as  ilie  ^crnin'J  rnid-iirghi. 
Land  of  th»;  West !    erron  hore^t-Lond, 
ThtK  hath  CreatJiirra  JKiiinteous  hand 
V^)n  thine  niiiple  bosom  thing 
Charma  such  an  were  her  gilt  wJien  the  gray  world  was  young!" 

The  prairies  frequently  contain  fine  groves  of  timber,  some  of  Vv-hich,  from  their 
appearance,  have  receiv»>d  the  names  of  Elk-heart  Grove,  Bu.Talo-heart  Grove,  &.c. 
These  groves  are  generally  elevated  above  the  surrounding  prairie,  and  are  most 
advantageous  situations  Jbr  settlement.    The  inhabitants  chiefly  reside  on  the  mar- 
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frins  of  tiie  timber,  exteiidin<r  tlieir  plantations  to  any  distance  into  the  prairie. 
Bfsiderj  the  gwves  above-aientioned,  there  are  IrLsh  Grove,  Spring  Island  Grove,' 
iSuirar  Grove,  (fcc. 

Elk-heart  Grove  lies  north  of  Sang-amon  river,  and  about  20  miles  north-cast 
from  Springfield,  in  eiglitoen  nortii,  three  west.  It  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  timber, 
containmg  000  or  700  acres,  on  the  rigiit  hand  of  the  irreat  raid  leading  to  I'eoriai 
Ottzivv;.,  and  ChicaL"-o.  The  timber  is  oak,  walnut,  linden,  bickorv,  sugar-tree,  etc! 
The  prairie  ad.joinmg  is  rich  soil,  rather  wet,  and  famishes  tine  summer  and  w'lntcr 
range  for  cattle.     Several  tamilies  are  settled  here. 

Buftalo-h cart  Grove  lies  M  miles  north-east  from  Sprinjrfield,  and  six  miles  south- 
easterly from  Elk-heart  Grove,  which  it  resembles.  It  is  about  three  miles  lonf 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  containing  about  tour  sertioi  s  of  timber,  and  2-3  or 
30  families.  The  rushes,  which  cover  the  prairies  around,  lurnish  winter  fwd  for 
cattle. 

Irish  Grove  is  on  the  road  from  Springfield  to  Peoria,  IS  miles  from  the  former 
place.^  It  is  two  miles  from  Salt  creek,  aiid  is  three  miles  long,  and  one  mile  and 
a  half  wide,  and  contiins  a  settlement  of  about  oO  tixmilics.  "^  The  land  is  n-ood, 
and  the  timber  is  chieily  oak  of  various  kinds.  '^ 

Spring  Island  Grove  is  trom  11  to  20  miles  west  of  Springfield,  on  the  road  to 
Jacksonville.     It  lies  at  the  head  of  Spring  creek,  and  is  an  excellent  timbered  ' 
tract,  surrounded  with  rich  prairie,  from  six  to  ten  miles  long,  and  from  two  to 
three  miles  wide,  and  has  a  tiounshing  settlement.     .Many  excellent  sprinf^s  are 
found  in  this  tract  of  country.  " 

Sugar  Grove,  in  the  nortli  part  of  the  county,  is  aliout  20  miles  north  of  Spring- 
field. It  is  a  fine  tract  of  timber  siirruunded  with  tortile  prairie,  about  three  miles 
long,  and  one  mile  wide,  witli  a  re.'pectable  settlement. 

On  the  head-waters  of  RichLnd  creek  is  a  fine  settlement  of  50  or  GO  families,  i 
in  township  seventeen' north,  ^^vcn  west,  and   fourteen   miles    north-west  from 
Springfield.     The  laud  is  high,  dry,  undulating,  and  rich.     Here  is  an  excellent  ; 
flouring-mill  by  o.v-power,  and  a  carding  machme  and  clothier's  works,  for  dressino-  ^ 
cloth.  °  ■ 

The  products  of  Sangamon  county  are  beef,  cattle,  pork,  wheat,  flour,  corn-meal, 
butter,  cheese,  &c. ;  and  sot-n  will  include  almost  every  article  of  a  rich  ao-ricul- 
tural  country.  The  principal  part  of  the  surplus  produce  L?  sent  from  Beardstown ; 
.  but  much  of  its  imports  will  be  r.crived,  and  its  exjxirt^  sent  otV  by  its  own  river^ 
which  has  already  been  navigat'd  by  .-team  to  the  vicinitv  of  Sprin<:field,  and  when 
some  of  its  obstructions  are  removed,  will  idlord  convenient  navigation  for  steam- 
Ixjats  of  the  smaller  class. 

The  county  seat  of  SuiiL-^mon  is  Sjirinirfield,  one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in 
Illinois,  and  recently  selectt-d  by  the  legislature  as  the  pennanent  capital  of  the 
stJite  after  the  year  1>10.  The  other  Uiwns  are,  Huron,  Petersburg,  New  Salem, 
Salisbury,  Athens.  Saiii'-amon,  IVrlai,  .Aul.urn.  h:<linbiirg,  Rochest'er,  Mechanics- 
burg,  George  Town,  .Mount  Pula.-ki,  and  IV-tviUe.  Of  these,  after  Sprinofield, 
tlie  most  imporUmt  are  .Athens  and  Petersburir:  the  former  is  about  fitteen^'iniies 
west  of  north  from  Sprmi'-lield,  and  two  from  the  San2"anion  river;  it  contains  seve- 
ral stores,  one  steam-inil!  tUr  sawing  and  fiounng,  and  ab<jut  I'j  families.  Peters- 
burg, situated  on  a  beautiful  dry  prairie  b<jtU..m  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  and  22  miles  from  Sprinirfitld,  conUiin.-  seven  stores  and  one  grocery,  a  steam, 
saw,  and  grist  mill,  and  150  mhabiUnts.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point  for 
,  steamboats  of  100  tons  burthen,  two  sucli  having  al.-eadv  been  navi<rated  thus  far. 
j  The  natural  advantages  of  IVtcrsburir  will  no  doubt  make  it  in  time  a  town  of  im- 
'  portance,  and  the  place  of  cxjwrt  and  im|H)rt  for  Sang-.unon  county.  The  first  sale 
of  lots  took  place  in  li'.io,  and  tlnv-e  havu  in  many  cases  been  resold  at  an  advance 
of  from  100  to  GOO  per  cent.  Xtw  Sah-ni,  on  the  we>t  side  of  the  Sangamon,  and 
19  or  20  miles  nortJi-west  from  Springfield,  has  tliree  or  four  stores,  a  grist  and 
s.'iw  null,  and  alKjut  '.M)  families. 

It  is  pro[)osed  to  erect  a  new  county  from  the  north-western  part  of  Sangamon. 
This  will  contain  about  li)  full  townsiiip,-,  or  i')lO  s(iuare  miles  of  surface,  and  will 
mclud<.'  within  its  boundaries  GO  miics  of  the  lower  [art  of  Sangamon  river,  with 
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a  part  of  Salt  creek.  It  wiil  be  bc>ui)ued  Jiovtii  by  Tazowei],  soi'th  by  part  of  San- 
gamon, and  on  the  north-west  by  the  nort!i-eas»  corn^jr  of  Schuyler  and  tlie  extreme 
toutli-east  corner  of  Fuiton  county:  from  the  t',vo  last  it  wiJl  bo  separated  by  the 
Illinois  river.  Its  towr.s  will  be  Huron,  I'etrrsburg,  iS'ew  Suiem,  and  Athens,  be- 
fore noticed.  No  lesfislative  action  has  yet  taken  place  in  relation  to  the  above; 
but  the  great  extent  and  rapidly  increasinj-  tvjpulatiori  of  Sangamon  county,  will, 
no  doubt,  render  a  division  of  its  terrUory  necessary  in  a  short  time. 

SCHUYLER  County  lies  '.vest  of  the  Illinois  river,  which  forms  its  eastern 
boundary,  an.i  separates  \t  from  Morgar;  and  Cass  counties  ;  on  the  north  are  Fulton 
and  ■\rjJonough,  on  the  south  arul  on  the  west,  Adams  and  Hancock  counties.  It 
extends  from  north  to  south  -M)  uiiles,  and  from  east  to  west  from  3G  to  18  ;  con- 
taining about  f^I^O  square  miles,  it  is  v/atered  by  the  Illinois  river,  and  by  Crook- 
ed, M'Kee's,  and  Sugar  creeks.  Aio^g  tlie  Illinois  river  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  land  inundated  at  higli  Hoods,  generally  heavily  timbered,  which  is  the  case 
with  more  than  one-half  the  count}.  Tiie  middle  and  northern  portions  are  divi- 
ded into  timber  and  pruirieof  an  excellent  quality.  Along  Crooked  creek  is  an 
extensive  body  of  tine  timber.  Sugar  creek  also  furnishes  another  body  of  timber, 
eight  or  ten  miles  wide,  liicii  mines  of  iron  ore  have  lately  been  discovered  on 
Cr(«^)ked  creek.  Tlie  towns  in  this  county  are  Rushville,  Mount  Sterlincr,  Erie, 
Jja  Grange,  Brooklyn,  and  Schuyler. 

The  county  seat  is  Rushville,  which  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  ten  miles 
from  the  Illinois  river,  and  about  nra-th-we<t  trom  Boardstown. 

Mount  Sterling,  \'2  rniles  from  the  Illinois  and  17  south-west  from  Rushville,  is 
a  thriving  village  of  about  OD  houses.  U  was  laid  oft'  in  the  fall  of  1833,  but  did 
not  improve  nmch  until  l-r'SCi:  it  now  contains  five  stores,  3  taverns,  a  church, 
a  school-house,  a  number  of  mechanics,  and  about  2(X)  inhabitants.  Coal  of  a  good 
quality  is  found  within  one  mile  of  the  town. 

SHELBY  Coiintij  extends  30  miles  from  ca'=t  lowest,  and  30  from  north  to 
south,  containing  1(I~0  square  milos;  and  lies  north  of  Fayette  and  Effingham 
counties,  south  of  Macon,  east  of  Cuh's,  ami  west  of  Montgomery  and  Sangamon 
counties.  The  population  is  now  e.-timated  at  6,.5()0.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kas- 
kaskia  and  its  bi-anches,  also  by  the  hoad  streams  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Sanga- 
mon and  Little  Wabash  rivers.    This  county  has  a  large  amount  of  excellent  land, 

;  both  timber  and  prairie,  wit:i  a  good  so'l,  and  the  surface  moderately  undulating. 

I  Shelbyville,  the  County  Town,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  an 
elevated  site,  on  the  we.-t  bank  of  tl'e  Kaskaskia  river,  40  miles  north-east  of 
Vandalia,  and  about  GO  south-cast  of  Sprinutiild.  It  contains  several  stores  and 
groceries,  and  a  population  of  about  'S)0  inhabitants.  The  settlements  around  it 
are  extensive,  and  the  country  fertile  and  productive. 

ST.  CLAIR  County  is  Iwundeil  ncrth  by  Madison  county,  south  by  Randolph 
and  .Monroe,  east  by  (Jlmton  and  Wuslungton,  and  west  by  Monroe  county  and  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  is  from  \'Z  to  :ii»  miles  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth,  and 
contains  an  area  of  alx.iit  H-l  tijuare  miles.  Tliis  county  is  watered  by  the  Kas- 
kaskia  river,  and  Sih>'r,Jlichland,  and  Cahokia  creeks;  on  the  we=t,  it  is  washed 
by  the  Mississippi.  Tlie  surface  is  generally  undulating,  and  sometimes  hilly.  The 
soil  is  variors;  much  of  it  is  hr.-t-rate,  and  is  proix^rlionably  divided  into  timber, 
prune,  an<l  barrens.  On' the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  low  and  fertile  alluvion 
of  the  American  Bottom  extends  through  the  countv,  pnrallel  to  the  river.  Ex- 
'  tensive  coal-banks  exist  along  the  bluirj,  from  which  St.  lyouis  is  partiiilly  supplied 
with  fuel.  This  is  tlie  olih-st  county  in  the  state,  and  was  lijrmcd  by  the  legi'^la- 
tureof  the  iVorth-Ve.-feni  territory  in  1791:  it  then  included  all  the  settlements 
on  the  piLstern  side  of  th"  Mississippi.  Its  inhnbitaiits  in  1^35  amounted  to  005.5. 
IxK)king-G!ass  Prairie  is  a  large,  rich,  beautiful,  and  undul;iting  tract,  lying  be- 
tween Silver  and  Sugar  creeks,  and  on  tlie  eastern  border  of  the  county.  It  com- 
mences near  the  base  line,  in  range  six  west,  and  extemls  northward  about  twenty 
miles  into  Madison  county,  and  is  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  width.     Few  prairies  in 
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Extensive  settle- 


the  state  present  more  elig-ible  situations  for  farms  than  this, 
merits  are  oii  its  b  irders,  and  project  into  its  interior. 

Ogle's  Prairie,  five  miles  north  of  Belleville,  id  about  five  miles  lonir,  and  from 
one  to  two  niiles  wide,  surrounded,  and  partly  covered,  with  a  tiourishin^  settle- 
ment and  fine  farms.     It  is  a  rich,  rolling,  and  fertile  tract.  ^ 

Union  Grove  is  on  the  borders  of  Lookin^^-Ghss  Prairie,  and  on  the  east  sido  of 
Silver  creek.  Tiic  land  is  e.vcellent,  and  the  settlement  extensive.  It  is  some- 
times called,  Pudfield's  Settlement. 

Belleville,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  a  neat  and  thriving'  village,  situated  on  elevated 
ground,  13  miles  south-easf  from  St.  Ixiuis,  The  other  towns  are,  Lebanon,  Illi- 
nois Town,  Caliokia,  and  Prairie  du  Pone. 

STEPIIEXSOX  County  extends  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state, 

and  is  in  length  from  east  to  west  27,  and  from  north  to  south  21  miles  in  extent; 

containing  an  area  of  5(i7  square  miles.     It  was  formed   in  \^M  from  Jo  Daviess 

^and  Winnebago  counties,  and  is  bmuided  nortji  by  Wisconsin  Territory,  south  by 

I  Jo  Daviess  and  Ogle,  east  by  Winiiebago,  and  west  by  Jo  Daviess  county.     It  is 

I  traversed   by    the   Pekatonica  (a  fine  navigable  water,  of  about  »<<)  yards  in  width)  i 

'  and  its  branches  on  the  north,  and  the  iicads  of  Plum  creek  and  other  small  streams  ' 

in  the  south-west.     Tlie  surface  of  the  county  is  mostly  a  rich  and  undulating  prai-  ' 

rie,  with  tracts  of  hilly  barrens  and  oak  openings.     The  population  is  estimated  at 

.  from  400  to  500,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.     Its  county  seat  is  not  yet  established,    i 

,      TAZFAYELL  County  is  boundrd  on  tlie  north  by  Putnam,  south  by  Sano-amon, 
,east  by  ."M'Lf-mi,  and  west  by  IVt.ria  and  Fulton  co'unties,  from  which   it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Illinois  river.     It.-:  extent  frum  north  to  s^nith  is  4S  miles;  from  east 
to  west,  on  the  southern  bnundary.  4"),  and  on  tlie  nortliern,  10  miles.     Area  in 
square  miles,  about  1220.     .Much  of  tiie  soil  is  rich,  witli  the  surface  undulatint', 
in  which  prairie  land   predominatr.s.     On  the  bluffs  of  the  Mackinaw  and  other 
streams,  the  land  is  broken,  and  the  timber  mostly  oak.     Tazewell  is  watered  on 
the  west  by  the  Illinois  river,  and  llio  creeks  which  flow  into  it;  in  the  central  and 
northern  pirts  of  the  county,  by  the  .Mackinaw  river  and  its  branches;  and  on  the 
soiith-eait  by  Sugar  crei  k,  a  tributiry  of  the  Saniramon  river. 
I      Tremont  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  beautiful  prairie, 
:  almost  hall-way  bctwei-n  Pekin  and  Mackinaw,  ten  miies  from  tlie  Illinois  riveri 
:  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tlie  county.     It  was  laid  off  in  IS'i),  and  now  contains 
;  several  stores,  about  70  houses,  and  upwards  of  :3(H>  inhabitants.     The  other  towns 
are  Pekin,  Wesley  City,  llavanna,  Mackinaw,  Dillon,  Bluomino-dale,  Washiixrton 
'  Little  Detroit,  and  Hanover.  -  °       ' 

!  Mackinaw,  formerly  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  county,  is  situated  about  ci'^lit 
miles  east  of  Tremont.  The  situation  is  beautiful,  and  the  scenery  about  the  tuwn 
highly  picturesque.  .Mackinaw  river,  half  a  mile  distant,  furnisfies  a  permanent 
and  extensive  water-power.  The  town  conliiins  about  KM)  inhabitants,  and  has  five 
stores.  The  advantages  which  Mackinaw  poss.-sses  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  speculators  to  tliis  place,  and  large  investments  have  been  made  in  the  town  and 
Its  vicinity.  The  excelh;nt  and  well-s.!ttled  country  around,  the  ehVibility  of  the 
site,  its  important  piisition  on  the  great  chain  of 'internal  improvements,— and, 
above  all,  its  valuable  water-p<nver,  .><o  much  needed  in  tiiis  section  of  the  state,—  ! 
must  ultimately  render  tins  town  a  place  of  ini;)ortance.  '      I 

Ilavonna  is  on  the  llimois,  op[X)site  the  mout-li  of  S^>wn  river.     It  has  an  eligible  ' 
situation  on  a  high  sand  rid^^e,  fit^y  feet  alwve  the  highest  fioods  of  the  river,^and 
is  well  situated  to  receive  the  trade  of  a  pretty  cxtenMve  country  on  h<:A\\  sides  of 
the  Illinois,  it  being  on  the  great  ihoroui^hfare  from  Indiana,  by  Danville  and 
Springfield,  to  the  counties  that  lie  to  the  west  and  north.  i 

Wnviiington  is  a  handsome  viilug>.'  in  township  twenty-six  north,  three  west,  and 
14  miles  north  of  Tremont.     It  is  sit'iate<l  on  the  south  side  of  HoUand's  GroVe,  on  ' 
the  border  of  a  delightful  prairie,  and  cont-uns  five  stores,  two  crrocerics,  four  p'hy-  ' 
siciane,  various  mechanics,  a  stcum  t  uv-anll,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 
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UNION  County  is  sitoatcfl  in  tlie  ^lutheri,  pan  of  the  state,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  the  counties  of  Jack^n  and  Franklin,  e.ist  by  Jclmson,  south  by  Alexan- 
der, and  west  by  the  Mississippi  river.  Its  j/rcatest.  length  is  24  miles,  and  its 
breadch  IS;  area,  393  square  miles.  This  county  is  washed  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi  river;  the  interior  is  watered  by  Bi<r  iMuddy  river,  Clear  creek,  and  the 
sources  of  Cash  river.  Much  of  this  county  is  hij^h  mllinor  timber  land — the  soil  | 
is  mostly  second  and  third  rate,  with  Koine  rich  and  fertile  alluvial  bottom.  It  was 
formed  from  Johnson  in  1818,  and  ir.  \^'ib  contained  4156  inhabitants. 

The  Grand  Tower  is  a  perpendicular  sand  rock,  rising-  from  the  bed  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  north-west  corner  cf  the  count}',  and  a  siiort  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Muddy  river.  Tne  top  is  level,  seventy  or  eiplity  feet  hi^h,  and 
supports  a  stratum  of  soil  on  which  are  found  a  few  stunted  cedars  and  shrubs. 
Here  arc  indications  that  a  barrier  of  rock  once  e.vtended  sterols  thp  Mississippi, 
and  tbrmed  a  grand  cataract.  Ttie  bed  of  the  river,  at  a  low  stage  of  water,  still 
exhibits  a  cham  of  sunken  rocks.  'J'he  "Devil's  Oven,"  "Tea  Table,"  "Back 
Bone,"  frc,  are  names  given  by  the  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  singularly 
formed,  abrupt,  and  romantic  precipices  that  line  the  banks  of  that  river' in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Grand  Tower. 

Evans's  Settlement  is  on  the  north  side,  and  near  the  head  of  Cash  river,  and  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  It  has  aU;ut  tbrty  families.  Rido-e  Settlement 
lies  on  the  road  to  Brownsville,  and  e.'Ctfnds  into  Jackson  county.  °  It  is  a  high, 
hilly,  timbered  tract  of  good  land,  well  watered,  and  tias  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  tirty  families.  Stoke.s's  Settienioiit,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
near  the  head,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Cash  river,  contains  one  hundred  families. 
The  surtiice  of  the  land  is  rolling,  auvi  the  soil  giX)d. 

Jonesborough,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  in  a  hieh,  rolling  tract  of  country, 
nine  miles  from  the  Mississippi  river.  The  surrounding  country  is  undulatino-  and 
healthful,  containing  several  good  settlements.  It  contains  the  county  buildings, 
several  stores,  &c.,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants. 

VERMILLION  Couviy  lies  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  adjomintj  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Indiana.  It  is  situated  north  of  Edgar,  south  of  Iroquois, 
east  of  Champaign  county,  and  west  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  iLs  e.xtent  from  north 
to  south  is  42  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  24 ;  area,  1008  square  mile.'^.  The  Bi? 
yerinillion  river,  with  its  .\ortii.  Middle  arid  Saline  Fork.s,  and  Little  Vermillion 
river,  water  the  county.  Tiiere  are  large  b(xiies  of  excellent  timber  along  the 
streams,  and  rich  prairies  between  them,  the  surface  of  which  is  undulating  and 
dry,  and  the  soil  rich,  deep,  and  calcareous.  Large  amounts  of  the  airricultural 
produce  common  to  Illinois  are  e.xp'jrted  to  the  towns  on  the  Wabash,  and  thence 
to  New-Orleans.  Salt,  manufaclurod  at  the  salt-works  on  the  Saline  fork  of  Big 
Vermillion,  and  six  miles  we?t  of  Danville,  is  also  exported  to  the  adjacent  districts. 
This  county  was  organized  in  l'>-20,  and  in  18^J.")  numbered  8IU8  inhabitants. 
Between  this  county  aud  Iro(iiiois  on  the  east,  and  M'Lean  on  the  west,  and  north 
of  Champaign,  extends  a  strip  of  territory  mostly  18  miles  wide  and  A^  in  length, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  7~-',)  s<iuare  miles,  which  has  not  yet  received  any  dis- 
tinctive appclLition,  but  ii  at  present  attach. 'ti  to  Vermillioncounty :  it  is  nearly 
all  prairie,  some  of  it  wet  and  ii;arshy,  containing  the  ponds  and  swan>ns  giving 
rise  to  the  Vermillion  river  of  Illinois,  the  north  tork  of  Sangamon,  the  n  iddfe  fork 
of  Saline  river,  and  otliers.^  It  is  but  tlunly  settled,  and  will  probably  retiaiu  so  for 
some  time  to  come. 
^  Danville,  the  county  srat  of  Ver.million,  is  situated  on  the  left  Kink  of  the  Big 
Vermillion  river,  on  a  dry,  sandy,  and  elevated  surface,  surrounded  with  heavy  tim- 
ber on  the  ea.'^t,  north,  and  west,  but  open  to  the  prairie  on  the  south.  The  coun- 
try around  is  populous,  and  tlie  land  rich.  It  contains  a  number  of  stores  and  gro- 
ceries, scveril  prolt-ssional  men.  various  mechanics,  and  the  land-ofhre  for  the 
Danville  Land  District;  to^rether  with  Metiiodist,  Biiptist,  and  Pn^sbyterian 
churches,  and  aUjut  .T){)  inhabitints.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  and,  on  the  completion 
of  the  Wab.ish  an<l  Mississippi  rail-road,  which  will  pass  through  it,  wiii  no  doubt 
receive  a  great  accession  of  business  and  population. 
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The  other  towns  in  Vermillion  county  are  all  small,  having-  been  but  lately 
settled :  they  are  George  Town,  Chillicothe,  Greenville,  Shepherds  Town,  and 
Saleai. 

WABASH  County,  the  smtillest  in  Illinois,  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  on  the  Wabash  river.  It  was  tbrmed  ttom  Edwards  in  li'^-l,  and 
lies  south  of  Lawrence,  ea.~t  of  Pxi wards  county,  and  west  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 
Its  greatest  leng^th  is  about  22  miles,  imd  breadth  from  10  to  15  miles;  area,  about 
180  square  miles.  This  county  is  watered  by  the  Wabash  river  on  its  eastern, 
and  Bon  Pas  creek  on  its  \ve^tern  border,  and  several  small  creel-is  in  the  central 
parts.  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  good  land,  both  timber  and  prairie, 
and  a  full  proportion  of  industrious  and  thriving  farmers.  The  inhabitants,  in  1835, 
amounted  to  3010. 

Long  Prairie  settlement  is  13  miles  north-west  from  Mount  Carmel.  The  land 
is  undulating,  and  the  soil  second-rate.  Tiio  population  of  the  settlement  amounts 
to  about  2o  or  30  families.  The  Timbered  Settlement  includes  the  north-east 
quarter  of  the  county,  and  is  ten  miles  from  Mount  Carmel.  It  contains  60  or  70 
familie.^.     The  timber  is  excellent. 

The  county  seat.  Mount  Carmel,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wabasii 
river,  a  short  distance  below  the  (rrand  Rapids,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouths 
of  the  White  and  Patoka  rivers  of  Indiana.  It  is  109  miles  south-west  from  Van- 
dalia,  and  716  from  WashinL'ton  City. 

Selma,  adjoining  Mount  Carmel,  is  a  new  town,  lately  laid  out,  A  number  of 
lots  have  been  sold,  and  some  improvements  have  taken  place. 

WAR  REX  County  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  Military  Bounty  Tract.  It  lies 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  nortii  of  Hancock  and  M'J^onough  counties,  south  of  Mer- 
cer, east  of  Jvnox  and  .Schuyh^r.  west  of  Des  iMoines  and  Louisa  counties,  Wiscon- 
sin Territory.  It  is  from  3(5  to  'Jli  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  \vest»  and  30  from 
north  to  south;  and  contains  alxnit  ODO  scpinre  miles. 

This  county  was  formed  from  IMke  in  ISxI-"),  and  in  18:35  contained  2623  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  a  large  amount  of  rtrct-r.ite  laml,  both  prairie  and  timbered :  the  latter 
is  supposed  to  comprise  ulnjut  one-fitth  of  the  whole,  and  is  generally  well  distrib- 
uted. The  most  extensive  Ibre.-ts  are  found  on  the  Mississippi,  and  on  Henderson 
river;  but  timber  exist.s  nior'*  or  less  on  all  the  streams  in  the  county.  Much  of 
the  bottom-land  that  lies  on  the  ,Mis.si.-sippi  is  low,  subject  to  inundation,  and  has  a 
series  of  sand  ridges  back  of  it.  with  bold  and  pointed  blutis  furtlier  in  the  rear. 

The  streams  which  water  the  inte.-ior  of  the  county  are  Henderson  river  and 
its  branches,  also  Ellison,  Ilon'^y,  aisd  Camp  creeks,  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  S<wth  and  Cedar  forks  of  S[yji)n  r:ver.  Limestone  exists  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  extensive  beds  of  ir^xxl  stone-coal  have  been  found  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  county.  About  five  miles  nurtli-wcst  from  Monmouth,  there  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  worked  to  s<ime  extent,  a  qu;irry  of  freestone,  which  is  susceptible 
of  a  handsome  polish,  and  answers  well  tor  the  sills  of  doors  and  windows,  tomb- 
stones, tJcc.  Two  or  three  grindstone  quarries  have  been  discovered,  and  are  now 
all  successfully  worked. 

Monmouth,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  in  the  prairie,  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  the  Cedar  fork  of  Henderson's  river.  It  was  laid  off  in  1531,  but  advanced 
so  slowly  that  until  IS'-i')  only  seven  buildings  had  bt^en  erected.  It  now  contains 
80  housE's,  and  about  IW  inlKihitants.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  abundantly  all  the  stipies  of  this  retrion. 

The  other  towns  are  Oipiawk  i  or  Veibw  ii<i#k«;i  Benton,  and  Shotvokon,  all  on 
the  Mississippi;  Little  Vork,  Savannah,  Bowling  Green,  Greenfield,  Geneva,  New 
Lancaster,  and  Olean. 

Oquawka,  or  Yellow  Ranks,  is  n  town  recently  settled.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  about  midway  N'twnen  tlio  Des  .Moines  and  Rcx^k  Island  Riipids, 
and  is  the  principal  depot  tor  freight  between  those  points.  The  town  is  lai.i  out 
in  two  sections,  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  soil  is  sandy;  and  the  surface,  gently 
undulating,  is  sparsely  covered  with  a  stinted  growth  of  oalcs,  extending  to  tli'e 
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bluft",  two  miles  back.  liea.lorFon  river,  a  fin:'  etitam  for  niillinn;  purposes,  passes 
alon<,'  the  loot  of  tlle^*e,  and  is  crossed  by  a  noat  Kud  sviL^-lantial  bridge.  There  are 
two  large  ware-houses  in  the  to.vn,  die  store,  one  grocory,  two  taverns,  and  several 
dwelling-hoLises.  There  is  a  good  flouring'  and  saw-n;iil  about  two  miles  distant; 
and  a  steam-inili  is  about  to  be  erected. 

The  site  of  this  place  was  .sold  by  the  original  to  the  present  proprietor  for  20U 
dollars,  by  wiioin  a  fourih  part  of  it  was  transterred  last  autumn  to  an  enterprizing 
land  dealer  tor  24,IK.>0  dollars,  v^ho  has  since  realized  from  the  sale  of  individual 
lots  the  full  amount  paid  ior  the  v.'liole.  and  yet  has  parted  with  only  a  small  part 
of  his  purchase.  The  lotd  sold  a  y!_'ur  ago  have  in  many  cases  changed  hands  at 
an  advance  of  one  hundred  per  cciit.  The  proprietors  of  the  town  purpose  making 
■a  rail-road  from  hence  to  Peoria,  on  '.he  Illinois  river.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  this  distance  is  over  a  nearly  level  prairie,  admitting  of  the  contemplated  con- 
struction at  a  very  rnoueiate  expeiLse. 

WASHI^^GTOX  Cov.nnj  is  situated  between  Clinton  county  on  the  north, 
Perry  and  Randolph  on  the  south,  Jefiorson  on  the  east,  and  St.  Clair  on  the  west 
It  forms  a  parallelogram  of  30  miles  in  length  and  1*^  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of 
5G0  square  miles.  This  county  is  watered  by  the  Kaskaskia  river  (which  traverses 
itd  extreme  north-west  quarter),  and  its  tributaries  Crooked,  Elkhorn,  and  Mud 
creeks;  also  by  Beaucoup  and  Muddy  creeks,  which  How  into  Big  Muddy  river. 
The  banks  of  all  these  streams  are  generally  well  timbered;  but  in  the  interior 
the  prairies  are  e.xtensive,  and  s^jmclinies  sterile.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
and  the  soil  mostly  second-rate.  Some  of  the  southern  points  of  the  Grand  Prairie 
pass  through  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county.  It  was  organized  in  1918,  and 
in  1835  contained  ;3"2'.>2  inhabitants. 

Nashville,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  a  pleasant  village,  48  miles  nearly  south-east 
from  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  main  ro;id  to  Sliawneetown.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful 
and  elevated  prairie,  near  the  head  of  Little  Crooked  creek,  tv.^o  and  a  half  miles 
south-east  from  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  has  several  stores  and  mechanics,  a 
steam-mill,  and  a  population  of  from  100  to  1*20.  .    . 

The  Grand  Point  settlement  is  on  a  creek  about  six  miles  north-east  from  Nash- 
ville, and  contains  about  20  families.  The  creek  runs  north,  and  enters  Crooked 
creek. 

WA  YNE  Cmnity  forms  a  square  of  24  miles  each  way,  and  contains  an  area 
of  576  square  miles.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  b)'  Clay  county,  south  by  Hamil- 
ton and  White,  east  by  EdwanL--.  and  west  by  Jefterson  and  Marion.  The  streams 
which  water  this  county  are  Llni  creek  and  Skillet  Fork,  both  tributaries  of  the 
Little  Wabash  river,  it  is  handsomely  inten-^persed  with  woodland  and  prairie, 
and  contains  several  saline  .springs.  The  soil  is  mo.<tly  second-rate.  This  county 
was  organized  from  Edwards  m  1":?19,  and  contained  in  1635  a  population  of  2939 
individuals. 

I  Jlargrave's  Settlement  is  on  the  Prairie  adjoining  Fairfield,  which  is  about  seven 
miles  long  and  two  wide  ;  rolliiiL',  and  thin  soil.     Population  about  100  families. 

I  .  Uerrintrlon's  Setdeinent,  a!x.uit  eleven  miles  north-west  from  Fairtield,  is  on 
Herrington's  Pi-uirie,  which  is  fight  miles  long  and  trom  two  to  four  miles  wide  ; 

I  surface  roUiuL'.  stnl  second-ruto  ;  [K'pulation  about  50  families. 

'      Hickory  Hill  SoUlem/jnt  is  1~'  miles  west  from  Fairfield,  and  on  the  west  side 

I  of  the  Skillet  Fork.     The  land  is  a  mi.xture  of  timber  and  prairie,  soil  second  qual- 

[  ity,  and  a  }K>pu!ation  of  about  50  families. 

I      Indian  I'raine  lifs  ten  miles  north-westerly  from  Fairfield;  surface  level,  soil 

j  of  an  inferior  quality,  with  a  scatterinir  settlement  of  15  or  20  families. 

j      Martin's  Creek  Settlement  is  situated  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  five  miles 

;  north  of  Fairtit-ld.     The  settlement  consists  of  50  or  tiO  families.     The  creek  is  a 

j  branch  of  Elm  river. 

[  Fairfield,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Wayne  county,  is  on  the  border  of  Hargrave's 
Prairie,  G9  miles  south-ra>t  from  Vandalia,  and  oG  west  from  Mount  Carmel.  It 
contains  several  store.s,  a  handsome  court-house,  and  about  IGO  inhabitants. 

~  —  ■  Jo 
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WHITE  County  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  extends 
from  ea.st  to  u est  from  27  to  '-I'Z  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  'Z'i\  miles;  con- 
t^inintj  a  superficies  of  about  47G  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  norlli  by  Edwards 
and  Wayne  counties,  south  by  Gallatin,  east  by  the  NA'aba^h  river,  which  separates 
it  from  tlie  sUite  of  Indiana,  and  west  by  Hamilton  county.  The  Wabash  river 
washes  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  county,  and  the  interior  is  watered  by  the  Lit- 
tle Wabaeh  and  its  tributaries.  Tlie  banks  of  all  these  are  generally  well  limber- 
ed; in  the  interior  are  many  prairies,  most  of  which  are  now  well  cultivated.  A 
large  amount  of  agricultural  produce  is  annually  exported  from  this  and  the  ad- 
joining counties  to  the  southern  parts  of  tlie  Mississippi  valiev.  White  county 
was  organized  from  Gallatin  in  l^]5,  and  in  lf>Jo  contained  t)4^9  inhabitants. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  tlie  county  is  a  bayou  called  Fo.\  River  that  puts  out 

from  the  liig  Wabash,  runs  a  few  miles,  and  again  enters  that  river.     Tiie  late 

;  Morris  Birkbeck,  Esq.,  known  as  one  of  the  English  emigrants  to  Edwards  countv, 

and  author  o[' ''  Letters  from  Illinois,'"  was  unlbrtunately  drowned  in  attempting  to 

swim  this  stream  on  horseback. 

The  county  seat,  Carmi,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Little  Wabash  river,  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  8U  miles 
south-east  iroui  Vandalia.  It  is  surrounded  by  land  of  a  good  quality,  and  Ls  a 
flourishing  vili.ige,  containing  several  stores,  &c.,  a  neat  court-house,  and  about 
2b0  inhabitants. 

WHITESIDE  County  was  formed  from  Jo  Daviess  in  1S36,  and  lies  south  of 
that  county,  north  of  IJenry,  west  of  Ogle,  and  east  of  Plock  Island  county  and  the 
^Mississippi  river.  It  c\tends  from  north  to  south  24  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
from  27  to  'M  miles;  containing  an  area  of  about  712  square  miles.  It  is  watered 
by  Rock  river,  which  passes  tiirough  it  from  north-east  to  soutli-west.  Little  Rock 
river.  Wood  creek,  t!tc.  It  has  .scuiie  tracts  of  heavy  timber  along  Rock  river  and 
Little  Rock,  besides  groves  coj-ises,  and  bushy  swamps.  Some  of  its  prairie  land 
is  flat,  while  oilier  portions  are  beautit'ully  undulating  and  rich. 

One  mile  below  AlUiny,  the  Marais  de  Ogee,  or  the  Meridosia,  puts  into  the 
Mississippi,  or  rather,  as  is  the  tact  at  present,  tlie  Mississippi  runs  through  the 
Meridosia  into  Rock  river.  Tlie  Meridosia  is  a  portion  of  bottom-land,  from  five 
rods  to  five  miles  in  width,  running  from  the  Mississippi  to  Rock  river  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  south,  with  a  deep  channel  some  part  of  the  way.  To  the  east  of  it, 
the  blutf  is  covered  with  beautitiil  groves.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany, 
and  along  Rock  river,  is  well  known  as  being  unsurpassed.  Indeed,  the  whole 
country,  e.xcept  the  swamps,  is  de?tmcd  to  support  a  dense  population.  Two  years 
since,  it  was  not  known,  asul  tliere  were  but  a  few  mdiviiluals  within  its  present 
boundary:  now,  it  is  estimated  to  contain  a  jxipulatiou  of  loOO  persons,  a  large 

,  majority  of  whom  liavc  bt.'en  liere  but  a  few  niontiis. 

I      'i'he  towns,  or  rather  villaires,  in  this  county,  have  been  only  recently  laid  off", 

1  and  are  hardly  yet  settled.     They  are,  Illinois  City  on  Little  Rock  river,  and  Van 

j  Buren  and  Albany,  both  on  the  .Mississippi.  Albany  was  laid  out  last  October,  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Bend  ot'  the  Mississippi,  thirty-five  miles  from  Stephenson,  and 

i  si.vty  from  Galena.     The  town  site,  and  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  are 

.  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful,  in  some  parts  quite  romantic.  The  landaic  is 
good,  the  water  increasing  in  depth  trom  tlie  shore  as  half  to  one,  until  it  is  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  teet.  Eruin  the  river  the  gruund  rises  at  an  angle  of  some 
twenty  to  thirty  degrees,  until  it  rearln-s  the  heiglit  of  the  surrounding  country. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-thr»'o  blucks  of  kits  have  been  laid  otF.     Thirteen  streets, 

,  in  width  from  G(j  to  100  teet,  run  at  nearly  right  angles  from  the  river.  Liberal 
reserves  are  made  for  public  benefit,  tiir  churches,  and  schools.  There  are  now 
built  and  building  some  fifteen  dwi-liin^'-houses,  sttires,  ».*cc.,  and  twice  that  num- 
ber under  contract.     A  steam  saw-mili,  now  erecting,  will  soon  be  completed, 

,  which  will  much  facilitate  building. 

I 

i  WILL  County  is  situated  in  tlio  north-eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Cook,  south  by  Iroiiuois,  and  west  by  I>a  Salle  countv;  on  the  east  it  has 
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Lake  and  Newton  counties,  Tiidiana,  from  which  it.  is  separated  by  the  eastern 
loundary  of  the  rotate.  It  is  in  lengtl:  from  north  to  wutli  on  the  we't-tern  side  4'^, 
on  the  east  30  miles,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  cast  to  west  from  12  to  33  miles; 
and  contamiiig  an  area  of  1320  scuare  miles.  It  was  formed  in  id3G,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  cont;iin  3'>(K}  inhabitants. 

The  streams  which  water  this  connty  are  the  Kanlrakee  and  its  tributaries,  also 
the  I)es  Plaines  and  Du  Pa^e,  to^rether  witli  some  branclit-g  of  the  Calumet  river 
and  Mason  creek.  Much  of  the  land  is  of  first-rate  quality:  there  are  prairies  of 
considerable  extent,  and  a  good  deal  of  timber  in  niany  parts,  lying  chiefly  in 
groves,  and  alons;  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  will  pass  throu^ii  the  county  In  a  south-westerly  direction  alonjj  tlie  valley 
of^  and  parallel  to,  the  Des  Plames  river. 

In  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Des  Plaines  river, 
and  about  10  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Kankakee,  is  Mount  Joliet.  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  covered  in  summer  with  short,  thin  grass,  and  which 
bears  striking  marks  of  having  been  once  inundated.  Its  size  is  variously  esti- 
mated. Beck,  in  his  Gazetteer,  states,  "It  is  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  length, 
north  and  south,  and  two  or  three  hundred  in  breadth,  east  and  west,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid."  Several  gentlemen,  who  have  passed  this  mound  without 
stopping  particularly  to  measure  it,  iiave  estimated  its  length  one  mile,  its  breadth, 
at  the  base,  half  a  rnile,  and  its  heiglit  one  hundred  and  fi'ly  feet.  It  appears  to 
be  an  immense  pile  of  sand  and  pebbles,  similar  to  the  sand  ridges  along  the  Illinois 
river.  This  name  was  given  by  the  companions  of  Joliet,  who  visited  this  country 
in  1673. 

About  two  miles  below  !Mount  Joliet,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  there  is 
a  similar  elevation  called  Moint  Fhitlieud.  It  extends  near  two  miles  in  length; 
the  nortli  end  is  rounded — the  soeth  end  irregularly  shaped — its  contents  sand, 
gravel,  and  coarse  pebbles,  worn  suxKith  by  water  friction. 

The  towns  in  Will  county  are  all  of  recent  origin,  and  mostly  small:  they  are, 
Juliet,  the  seat  of  justice,  Plainhcld,  I,ockpc>rt,  Winchester,  Lancaster,  &c. 

Plainficld  is  in  the  north-uest  part  of  the  co'unty,  about  nine  miles  from  Juliet, 
and  on  the  direct  mail  road,  nearly  half-way  between  Chicago  and  Ottawa.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Du  Page  river,  on  a  fine  and  undulating 
prairie,  and  contains  about -I'X)  inhabitants.  It  has  two  stores,  two  taverns,  several 
mechanical  trades,  a  .Metho<ii^t  and  a  liiptist  conifregation. 

Lockport  is  a  town  site  kitely  laid  otV  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  at  the 
termination  of  the  lake  level,  thirtyduur  and  a  half  miles  from  Chicago.  Here 
will  be  two  locks  estiiblished,  each  ot'ten  feet  lift,  which  will  give  twenty  feet  fall 
for  the  immense  quantity  of  surplus  water  that  can  be  brought  from  Lake  .Michi- 
gan, equal  to  10,000  cubic  feet  pvery  minute,  after  supplying  the  canal,  and 
making  full  allowance  for  leaknue,  evajx^ralion,  &c.,  enough  to  drive  2^34  pairs  of 
millstones,  four  and  a  half  tett  diamettr.  A  large  town,  and  extensive  manufac- 
turing operations,  will  doubtless  arise  here,  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  completed. 
Near  this  place,  the  Dos  Piames  river  ha.s  tirteen  feet  fall.  Adjoining  to  Lockport, 
the  town  of  East  Lockfxirt  has  been  lately  laid  olF. 

Winchester  is  on  the  riglit  bunk  of  the  Kankakee  river,  about  nine  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  eighteen  nearly  south  from  Juliet.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  Fork 
creek  with  the  Kankakee,  and  is  a  lately  settled  town,  contiining  only  a  few 
houses,  a  store,  a  tavern,  two  saw-mills,  &c.  Yankee  Settlement  is  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  county,  from  si.x-to  eight  miles  north-east  from  Juliet.  It  is  in  a 
rich  undulating  prairie,  and  contiins  a  considerable  population  of  thriving  and 
industrious  New  Knjland  farmers.  I^mmetLsburg  is  on  the  le!t  bank  of  the  Des 
Plaines  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Juliet.     It  is  a  settlement  inhabited  by  Irish  and  German  Roman  Catholics. 

WIXNEBAGO  Count!/  is  one  of  the  most  northern  counties  of  Illinois,  lying 
immediately  south  of  the  state  lino.     It  is  bounded  north  by  Rock  and  Iowa  coun- 
ties of  Wiscon:  '    '"       -  .■    1     ^  >  ,      ^ 
son  county.     I 


outh  ot  the  state  lino.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Rock  and  Iowa  coun- 
nsin  Territ(jry,  south  by  Ogle,  east  by  B<xjne,  and  west  by  Stephen- 
It  extends  from  east  to  west  24,  and  from  north  to  south  21  miles. 
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containinnr  a,i  area  of  olH  .quare  miles.  It  wa.  formed  from  Jo  Daviess  and  the 
attached  portion  ot  La  balle  county,  m  January  I,:3G;  from  which  part3  of  Stl 
pnenson  and  Boone  counties  have  since  been  detached. 

The  county  extends  on  both  sides  of  Rock  river,  which  traverser  it  nearly  from 
north  to  south,  and  turnishes  an  immense  water- p.nver,  especially  at  ti'ic  rani,]. 
where  the  town  of  Ilocklbrd,  or  Midway,  is  laid  off:  here  tVre  are  mill'  tfore 
houses  and  dwel  ings  erectin,ir.  The  other  streams  are  the  Pekatonica  o^  tlK- 
Peekatonokee  and  its  branciies,  which  also  abound  in  irood  mill-seat.^  The  lands 
-ranted  to  the  Polish  emi-rants  by  Congress  are  situated  m  this  county  There 
is  much  excellent  land  here:  the  timber  is  in  groves  and  detached  por'tions  and 
the  prairies  undulating  and  abundantly  rich.  This,  in  common  with  ull  the  rlorth- 
ern  counties,  is  hlling  up  rapidly  with  an  industrious  and  enterprizing  population 
Itie  inhabitants  ot  Winnebago  county  are  estimated  at  from  I'iuO  to  IsOO 

Its  seat  of  justice  is  not  yet  established,  but  will  probably  be  fixed  at  the  town 
of  Wnmehago,  just  laid  out.  This  town  is  on  the  west  bank  of  Rock  River,  on  a 
beautiful,  high,  and  dry  prairie,  al)out  half-way  between  Galena  and  Chicago  The 
river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  steamboats,  and  a  free  ferry  is  established  'Some 
buildings  are  now  m  progress  of  erection. 


NEW   COUNTIES. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  counties,  noticed  in  alphabetical  order,  provision  was 
conditionally  made  by  law,  at  tlie  la.st  session  of  the  state  legislature  for  the  or 
ganization  of  several  new  counties,  provided  that,  at  an  election  to  be  held  subse- 
quently, a  majority  ot  the  votes  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  counties  from  wh.'ch 
they  were  detached  should  be  given  in  favour  of  s.ich  formation.  The  proDosed 
new  counties  are  Bureau.  Coikee,  De  Ivalb,  and  Michigan. 

K  K^^^l^'}  ^^  ^.^u^^-?]"'  ^/"""''i  r?"^  ^^"^  "'''^^""  P"^  0^  P"^^^^"^  county,  will 
be  k.unded  north  by  W  uteside  and  Ugle,  south  by  Putnam  and  Coflee,  east  by 
I^  Salle  and  west  by  Henry  county.  The  streams  which  traverse  this  district 
are  the  head  branches  of  bp.>on  river,  and  Bureau  and  Little  Bureau  creeks-  these 
are  all  bc-autitul  clear  streams,  and  furnish  excellent  m,l!-seats.  It  contains  tine 
bracts  of  land,  beautiful  groves  of  timber,  and  rich,  undulatinn-,  and  dry  prairies 
There  are  several  considerable  s..tllements  in  Uiis  region  of  country,  inhabited  by 
mdustriouF  and  thnvuiLr  tarnif>rs.  ■"  •' 

The  county  seat  will  probably  be  at  Princeton:  this  place  is  about  ten  miles 
north-west  Irom  Hennepin,  the  srat  of  justice  of  Putnam  county:  it  was  located 
by  colonists  from  .Northampton.  Ma.'^s.achusetts,  in  lsj;i;  contains  a  po^t-offire  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  in  the  heart  ot  the  Bareau  Settlement,  which  is  in  a  flour- 
ishmg  condition,  and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  body  of  rich  and  fertile  land. 

COFFEE  Coimttj  will  be  fonned  from  Putnam,  Knox,  and  Henry  counties 
chiefly  from  the  former:  it  will  be  t^Mmded  north  by  Bureau  and  Henry  south  bv'  ' 
Peona  east  by  Putnam,  and  west  by  Henry  county.  This  district  con;,sts  chiefly 
of  bcautif^ul  rolling  prairu^s,  winch  contain  a  gre.t  amount  of  excellent  land,  with 
much  valuable  timber  scattered  in  groves  and  along  the  banks  of  the  lartrer 
streams  It  is  watered  by  tiie  main  and  western  branches  of  tJie  Spoon  river  and 
their  tribi'tiiries.  t^w^i  ,ivci,  auu  ^ 

The  towns,  which  are  both  quite  recent  and  small,  are  La  Fayette  and  Wvo-  i 
ming:  the  latter  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  S;x)on  river,  will  probably  be  the  i 

'^ZlVTr-  .Ik"  ^^"V"^)  p'''  r  "°^tf'-"'^^^f'-^ve^t  from  Peona,  on  "the  road  ' 
from  that  place  to  the  mouth  ot  Rock  river. 

I      DE  KALB  will  contain  the  western  part  of  Kane  county.   This  tract  is  mostly 
I  ^J^\'^_""^'"j^^t^ng  prairie  country,  with  a  rich  soil,  ap.d  but  sparingly  wooded.   The 
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timber  is  chiefly  in  groves  an'l  scittereJ  jwruons  of  o^ik  oponin^s;  rtiseinblintr  that 
of  the  adjacent  counties,  of  which  o>iks  of  various  kir.ili,  SLij?ar-mapJe,  Walnut, 
white  and  black,  hickory  r.nd  as'i  of  vdirFerent  species,  are  the  principal  varieties. 
Tiie  streams  all  furnish  e.^colient  mill-seats,  and  in  some  of  them  saw  and  flourinf^ 
mills  are  already  built.  They  are  Rock.  Somonauk  and  Indian  creeks,  all  branches 
of  I'ox  river,  and  the  sciithem  tributaries  of  Sycamore  or  Kishwaukce  creek, 
which  runs  into  Rock  riv 
and  Jja  Salle  on 


Rock  riv^r.     The,  C(;unty  will  he  bounded  by  Ijoone  on  the  north, 
the  south,  Kane  east,  and  Ogle  wosu 


MICHIGAN  County,  to  bo  fbrmcri  from  the  western  part  of  Cook,  will  be  sit- 
uated north  of  Will,  soulh  of  M'Htnry,  east  of  Kane,  and  \vest  of  Cook  counties. 
The  rivers  which  run  through  this  diGtrict  are  the  Des  i'lanes  and  its  branches  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  Du  PaL'e  on  the  west.  It  is  a  fine  region  of  country,  in 
which  the  streams  are  perennial,  and  tlio  soil  rich  and  covered  with  lu.xuriant  her- 
bage. ,  The  surface  is  tolerably  level,  v/ith  large  prairies,  and  the  timber  in  groves 
scattered  through  them  and  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

The  towns  in  this  district  are  small,  and  of  recent  formation :  they  are,  Napiers- 
ville,  Warrenton,  and  Lyons.  The  first-named  place  is  situated  about  24  miles 
west-sonth-west  from  Chicago,  and  contains  about  250  inhabitants,  four  stores,  a 
savv^  and  grist  miil,  and  a  school.  The  country  around  is  dry,  with  an  undulating 
surface  and  rich  soil.  Warrenton  is  four  miles  north  of  Napiersville.  Lyons  is  on 
the  Des  Plaines  river,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  from  Chicago :  it  contains  a 
tavern,  saw-mill,  and  a  few  dwellmg-houscs. 
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THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


The  City  of  ALTON  is  situated  en  tlie  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  two 
miles  above  the  Missouri,  1'?  miles  beiow  the  Illinois  river,  and  alwut  1200  from 
New  Orleans.  This  place  was  laid  out  in  1":!"^,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  tiiree 
or  four  years  that  public  attention  has  been  turned  to  it  as  an  emporium  of  trade. 

Up  to  the  year  \<\%  it  contained  only  two  or  three  dozen  houses  and  a  steam- 
mill :  in  that  year  the  State  Penitentiary  was  erected  here.  The  population  is 
now  estimated  at  '■l'^)i\  and  t!ie.  number  of  houses  is  300.  Since  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement began,  it  has  met  with  nothing  to  retard  it;  but  employment  has  been 
given  to  every  building  mechanic  tiiat  could  be  j)rocared.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  buildings  are  of  tlie  most  substantial  kmd, — massive  stone  ware-h.ouscs.  Many 
of  the  private  residences  are  of  fmely  wrouirht  stone  or  brick,  and  hiirhly  orna- 
mental, though  the  larger  portion  of  both  business  and  dwelling-houses  are  tempo- 
rary frames  of  one  .-tory.  The  streets  are  generally  40  and  00  feet  wide,  and 
State  street  (the  principal  one  running  at  right  angles  from  the  river)  is  80.  The 
rates  of  building  are  as  high,  probably,  as  in  any  part  of  the  union;  yet  rents  are 
much  higher  in  proportion  ;  every  liouse  bringing  from  1")  to  oO  per  cent  upon  its 
{  cost,  including'  ttie  price  of  the  lot. 
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Ti.e  lollo  zn^:.  enu.neration  Will  jr,ve  some  idea  of  the  business  of  tlie  place- 
1  here  are  -U  uho!..^de  .t.-re.,  one  of  which  inijx.rLs  directlv  from  Eu  o  e  be'ide^ 
32  retail  storeys  some  ot  which  sell  also  at  wholesale     The  \-ario.  ^  hr^nl  f  , , 

mechanic  art.-  are  also  carried  on,  thou-W,  the  -rea  er  irUon  o?  the  h  '  ^''^ 
isbrouglit  trum  abroad.  Tliere  are  here  eU  a  JrS  4  e?L  oh?  i*?  "'  "'1 
eigt  clergymen^  attached  to  the  tbllowin,  denomui^al-nl^^tiPij^'^  ^S.;?:;:^ 
Methodist,  two  Presbyterian,  one  Hapt.st,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  EpiscVa  Met  J 
di.L  These  have  a  clmrch  tor  each  denomination,  some  of  which,  in  thSr  am'Sr 
ance,  wouJd  do  credit  to  the  oldest  towns  in  tjie  west  There  are  tbur  hnto?^ '  ^  I 
two  others  buildu,.;  one  of  which,  of  stone,  will  be  GO  fe  b  v  ItI  Be^t  the^e 
here  are  nme  board mcr-houses,  all  of  which  are  crowded  wuh  so  ourner'  eithe; 
B^^iiv"  ^T"'"'"'  ^"''-'  J'"^'''^  institutions  are  a  bank  (branch  of  the  £e 
SS  t  'tS  "hoo;""'?!  :r  '>-^^"'"' "— ^  '^^Se,  lodol  of  mdepen:;;i^S 

leuous  dn,i  tv\o  .^UiooU      lj,o  lyceum  attracts  the  greater  portion  ot  the  vonncr 

;  Zll^  m''  """"  '"^''-  '"  ^''^  ^'"^''^  '^'^^"^^-^^  of  questioS  and  hear  lec^ 

,  tures  trom  gentlemen  ol  science,  who  are  also  its  memb-r^ 

I       1  here  are  two  temperance  societies,  one  on  the  total  ab^"tinence  olan   ^vb^Pb   ^ 

:   he  most  popular,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  so.    Ti.ere  are  four  neu-^in^i. 

;  tho^  ton  .Spectator,  Alton  Teie,raph,\Alton  Observer  Temp^  Lee  Sw^'  ^^" 

Buildmg  mechanics  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  wnnt,-',!      TU^  c  u      • 
are  paid:  bricklay-rs,  2..10  to  iJ  .lollars  pe    ^{^^^^.^l^^^;^^'' 
ers,    ...(».     Where  the  men  are  ^.urded 'by  th/empl,"-er  a  dedu';  L  o^ 
per  day  is  mide  trom  these  rates.     Board  at  the  hoteU  i.  -^  t  .d  L  ^  , 

3,  lodging  melnded.    Enck  at  the  kiln  sell  Jur  7  to  0  do'lars  opr  A^V)    \^    '  v        . 
2.3  to  -W  per  ItRR),  (thev  are  br.u.H.t  from  the  c5.  o  ru  erV^u^^S;  f '"f     -f^'' 
cord  ;  coal,  20  cents  per  bush.-l.     The  latter  i^obSel^rom  thT^ii  ?'  f  '  ■^-   ^'' 
the  rear  of  the  town;  and  l>,th  w<x.d  and  caalc^n  b"'4  Sr  verv      H  '""  '" 

Uie  cost  of  cuttmg,  cliggin.,  and  hauling.  Tli^^mpir^^l  Zh'  Hc^^^^^vS 
both  sell,  will  furnish  another  evid.'nce  of  the  hirrh  nriro^  yo"  pnce  at  which 
eastern  labourers,  who  are  workin^^at  tlus  seaJn^^f  thTvenr  A    in'  '"?  ""^'''^ 

,  U.at^here  they  may  soon  realize  a  little  Lune  ^        -^'^  '^^  ''^"  "  '^«^'  ! 

,      This  city  IS  surrounded  tor  sevcnil  miles  in  extent  with  one  nf  tho  «„,.  ^  u  a- 

I  he  prices  ot  lots  in  .Alton  deneri.i  ui>in  their  !oc->fion      T>" -t  k  P.'^'^"^^"'^'-"^- 
command  41K.  dollars  a  front  ti^t     lots  more     etro^nri^nf.   ^'''ir''  '''""'■' 
l.|..too0.and2G^     Stores  rent  t^m  l^^l  ^i^i^^::^.^^:;^^^'^ 
-''>0.     Some  ot  the  stores  do  a  verv  lar-e  bu-<me>s   tholr  tr-.n  -  .r       '  ^    ^"^ 

1-lf  a  million  dollars  a  year:  ot,u:rs  -U  t:u"^,:^l^  .^^^J^Si^-^yj^" 
and  professional  men  only  are  not  wanted.  Uf  all  these,  tlere  iel  to  bl  t 
^.carcity  m  any  part  of  the  west.  ^^"^='  ^^  be  no  , 

Eight  ^teamUiats  are  owned  here  in  whole  or  in  nart  ami  ■-.,,,„  r  *i 
heavily  fr.^hted  at  each  departure  with  the  exTorlTtl.rtC^Lfe  tVc^  ^ 
exports  must  increase  a.  the  back  country  continues  to  fi!  m  To  add  to  i Ti  ^  ^ 
purees,  two  rail-roa.ls  will  shortly  b.-  ma'.h.,  one  leadin'^  to  Snri^n°  t?H,l  -,,1  ' 
i>o  stock  oT^ln^U  has  ben  subscnbed :  the  other  lead  ik.  ^  tCca  i,:  ni  ht  I 
Uaba^.,j:hest..k  of  winch  has  been  taken  in  parL      l^i^  }i::Zt:Zl;  ^f  t 
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town,  sells  at. from  10  to  40  doilar;?  pc-r  acre,  Eccoriiinw  to  tlic  iinprovcrnents.    At  a 
gr&itor  distance,  it  is  much  ciieaper,  and  settling  repidly.     Tlie  prcxiuctions  are 

I  wheat,  corn,  beet',  pork,  hordes,  and  cattle.  Ileal  estate  has  risen  in  Alton  more 
than  KXIO  per  cent,  within  two  years.     The  inliabitantj  are  principally  troni  New 

!  York  and  iXew  England ;  and  this  may  be  said  of  ail  the  husme^s  men,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions.  iXc.xt  to  these  m  number,  are  Virginians.  Tiie  natural  sur- 
face oK  much  of  the  town  site  of  Alton  is  broken  by  blufls  and  lavines;  but  the 
enterprize  of  it.s  citizens  and  the  coipoi-ation  is  fast  removing-  these  inconveniences, 
by  grading  down  its  hills,  and  tilling  up  its  ravi:ies,     A  contract  of  G0,(.)00  dollars 

!  has  recently  been  entered  apon  to  construct  a  culvert  over  the  Little  Piasau  creek 

'  that  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  tc;wn,  over  v>-hich  will  soon  be  built  one  of  the 
most  capacious  and  pleasant  streets.  Since  its  settlement,  the  citizens  of  Alton 
have  enjoyed  as  good  health  as  those  cf  any  river  town  m  the  west. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  from  tlu;  back  country;  prices,  those 
of  St,  Louis.  The  meats  and  vegetubles  are  excellent,  and  cultivated  fruit  is  pret- 
ty abundant.  The  wild  fruits  are  plums,  crab-apples,  persmimons,  pawpaws,  hick- 
ory nuts,  and  pecons.  Wild  game  is  also  abundant,  viz:  deer,  plieasants,  prairie 
hens,  partridges,  with  the  various  kinds  of  water-fowl.  The  fisli  are  cat,  perch, 
and  buffalo. 

Such  is  a  hasty  view  of  Alton  as  it  now  is.  Its  rapid  growth  is  an  evidence  of 
what  enterprize  can  effect  in  ccntendin;'-  against  Nature  herself.  Scarcely  a  town 
site  could  have  been  selected  on  the  Missis.-ippi  orii,'-inally  more  unpromisin?  in  its 
appearance;  and  yet  in- five  years,  probably,  it  will  attract  the  admiration  oT every 
beholder.  Already  the  ."little  hills  have  fallen  on  every  side;"  the  valleys  have 
been  raised;  and  within  the  time  mentioned,  the  city  will  present  to  the  spectator 
from  the  river  the  idea  of  a  vust  amphitheatre,  the  streets  ranging  alx)ve  each 
other  in  exact  uniformity,  while  tVcm  each  mountain  top  in  tiie  distance  will  o-litter 
the  abodes  of  wealth  and  independence.  The  foundations  of  its  prosperity  are  laid 
on  the  broad  basis  cf  public  morals  and  Christian  benevolence.  Its  churches  are 
its  most  prominent  and  costly  edifices,  and  claim  the  tribute  of  praise  from  every 
beholder. 

'These  temples  of  His  grace, 
How  bcaiuifiil  they  st;ind  ! 
The  haiiours  of  our  native  place, 
And  bulv.ark,s  of  our  lain!.' 

No  people  cherisii  the  sentin^ent  conveyed  in  these  lines  more  than  do  those  of 
Alton:  not  a  town  in  the  Union,  of  its  population,  has  been  so  liberal  in  its  contri- 
butions to  every  measure  of  Christian  benevolence.  The  amount  subscribed  the 
present  year  probably  exceeds  K  1,0'. K)  dollars;  one  item  in  which  is  the  subscrijv 
tion,  by  two  gentlemen,  of  lOtHt  dollr.rs  each,  to  employ  a  temperance  lecturer  for 
this  portion  of  the  state.  Ih  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  same  gentlemen  has  given 
10,(XK)  dollars  towards  thr  erection  and  endowment  of  a  female  seminary  at  Mon- 
ticello,  five  miles  north  of  the  town,  t:>  the  superintendence  of  which  a  most  ac- 
complished lady  has  been  called  from  tlie  celebrated  institute  at  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

iBEARDSTOWN,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Cass  county,  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Illinois,  and  alwut  90  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tiie  river.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  places  ^)f  imj^irt  and  export  on  that  stream,  and  is  at  the  head  of  navija- 
tion  f;r  the  larirest  class  of  New-Orleans  steamboats.  It  is  never  overflowed,  and 
the  landing  is  excellent. 

The  town,  v/hich  was  laid  off  in  l^-OO,  and  then  contained  but  one  log  cabin,  has 
now  ~00  dwelling-liouse.-J,  frame  and  brick,  and  a  population  t'stinu'ted  at  lUlM).  It 
haa  thirteen  stores,  eight  groceries,  one  drug-shop,  tvso  tanneries,  two  forwarding 
houses,  two  steam  t1ouriug-mills,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  and  three  pork  estab-  ; 
lishments.  Of  master  mechanics  there  are  four  house-carpenters,  one  cabinet 
maker,  two  blacksmiths,  one  silversmith,  three  tailors,  one  baker,  one' turner,  one 
bricklayer,  stonemason  and  plasterer,  one  wagon  maker,  one  shoemaker,  three  j 
coopers,  and  one  barber.     It  has  one  church  only,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Metho- 
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idists,  though  tliere  is  sometimes  Presbyterian  worship  in  town.  There  is  an 
I  insurance  company  here.  A  f:  ir  proportion  of  the  houses  are  two  stories  hi^rh  and 
I  all,  with  tliree  exceptions,  are  frame,  mostly  painted  white ;— the  exceptions  are 
1  those  ot  brick.      I  he  streets  are  .-^U  and  60  teet  wide. 

!  The  e.vports  are  considerable,  and  consist  of  corn,  pork,  hides,  and  whiskey 
Flour  was  exported  a  ihw  years  ago;  but  is  now  as  hioji  here  as  at  New-Oriean<' 
all  that  can  be  made  being  required  for  home  consumption.  The  chief  article  of 
export  IS  pork,  of  whicli,  in  the  winter  of  183.5-0,  UMO  head  were  put  up-  in  the 
succeeding  wmter  (the  last),  l.-^,t)UO.  Two  hundred  were  frequently  slaucrhtered 
in  a  day.  Corn,  about  seven  years  ago,  sold  generally  at  I2k  cent^  ner  bushel  • 
the  price  now  is  liO  cent^.  "  *  ' 

The  navio-ation  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  ice,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
months  m  winter.  During  the  last  season,  the  suspension  continued  the  latter 
period.  The  last  boat  letl,  Dec.  .'jth ;  the  first  arrived,  Feb.  21st.  The  departures 
and  arrivals  of  steamboats  in  the  year  1S3G  amounted  to  4o0.  The  prices  of 
freight  from  Ht  Ixjuis  and  Alton  vary  from  25  to  75  cents  per  100  lbs.,  according 
to  the  state  oi  navigation.  ° 

Of  the  inhabitants,  tlie  much  greater  portion  are  males.  From  its  situation  on 
the  Illinois  river,  and  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  lamilies  collect  here 
in  tlie  winter  and  remain  till  the  spring,  when  they  scatter  throu'^hout  the  country 
As  a  winter  residence  it  is  very  agreeable,  the  soil  being  sandy,  and  of  course 
never  muddy;  but  in  the  summer  and  titU,  the  fever  and  a<nie  prevails  to  some 
extent.  Since  1S;U,_  however,  the  health  of  the  place  has  improved  considerably 
ihe  inhabitants  are  trom  all  the  ^tatcs  of  the  iinien. 

Dwelling-houses,  containing  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  rent  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  cost  of  build ini;-  th.;m  is  about  .'^.JOO.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  lot,  winch  is  ffMin  -00  to  500  more.  J^ts  frontin-r  the  river  sell  at 
about  30  dollars  per  tront  toot;  on  Main  street,  from  IS  to  20.      ° 

The  view  from  tlie  river  is  imposing,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town 
exceedingly  attractive.  The  river  bank,  for  two  or  three  miles  in  lencrth,  and  one 
,  m  width,  IS  eight  or  ten  feet  aL^jvc  iiigh-water  mark.  Beyond  this  !s  a  narrow 
j  slough,  or  sloo,  which  is  alaMit  to  In-  drained  by  an  incorporated  company  two  and 
I  a  half  miles  further,  commences  a  line,  ricii,  cultivated  prairie,  which  extends  five 
I  miles  to  the  blutls.  S:Kno  farms  u[Hjn  it  iiave  been  sold  at  forty  dollars  per  acre 
,  and  sixty  has  been  oflered  fur  others  and  refused.  The  price  of  improved  farms 
i  beyond  the  blulls  is  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre. 

I      Beardstown  is  the  terminalmg  jHtint  of  the  contemplated  Beardstown  and  Sprinff- 
ncld  rail-roiid,  and  the  Beardctowii  and  iSangamon  canal. 

:      BELLEMLLE  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  the  seat  of  justice  of  St  Clair  county 
:  It  IS  situated  on  the  east  l«nk  of  K:chland  creek,  four  miles  east  of  tiie  bhnTs  which 
;  bound  the  American  Bottom,  and  1.3  milos  east  of  St.  Louis,  71  miles  south-we-t 
from  Vandaha,  and  ^13  ln>m  W  ashmgttMi.     It  is  surrounded  with  a  rich  and  exten- 
sive agricultural  country,  and  a  fine  Uxly  of  timber.     It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Tur 
key  Ilill  Settlement,  which  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  state 

Belleville  is  a  place  of  considerable  bnsmess,  and  contams  a  number  of  stores  and 
groceries.  The  public  buil.lmgs  are,  a  handsome  court-house  of  brick  finished  in 
a  superior  style,  a  brick  jail,  a  clerk's  otlice,  a  juiblic  hall  which  belonrrs  to  a 
library  company,  and  a  framed  Methodist  house  of  worsiiip.  It  has  two"  select 
schofjjs;  one  for  boarders,  halt  a  mile  distant. 

_.  There  are  two  large  merchant  steam  flour imr-m ills,  with  six  pairs  of  stones  a 
orewery  a  steam  di.^tillery  a  wo,>l  carding  machine,  eight  carpenters,  one  cabinet 
maker,  hve  blacksmith  s  shops,  one  tinner's  shop,  two  silversmitin  three  wa-ron 
makers,  one  turner  and  wheelwright,  two  shoemaker-s  shops,  one  millwrnWit  Two 
coopers,  two  saddlers,  two  tailor-,  one  bakery,  one  hi-h  school,  one  common  sc'h,>ol 
a  1  resbyteruin,  a  Baptist,  and  a  ,Me;!„.di.-t  congregation,  and  about  700  inhabitants 
Of  wliom  about  one  hundred  arc  (Jermans,  twenty  Fr.'iich,  and  tlie  re-uiue  Ameri' 
cans.  There  are  three  lawyers,  four  physicians,  four  resident  mmisters  of  the  o-'os- 
pel,  and  a  printing-otnce,  which  issues  the  "St.  Clair  Gazette  "  ° 
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BLOOMLiVGTOX,  the  sent  of  jusi.icc  for  M'Lean  county,  is  situated  on  the 
mjinrin  of  a  fine  prairie,  ;n  tiie  midst  of  a  bcautifiil  and  tertiio  district  Tiic  town 
is  en  the  iiortJi  side  of  BhjOFniiitj  Grove,  wiiich  conipnses  a  largo  and  valuable  tract 
of  timber,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  country  desirable  tbv  buililing,  consisting  chiefly 
of  lime,  maple,  ash,  o;ik,  and  black  and  while  wainut. 

Bloomington  has  ei^rht  or  ten  stores,  wliich  do  a  g-enera]  and  extensive  business, 
three  gnjcerics,  two  taverns,  two  Inwycrs,  three  physicirm!-,  an  academy  for  yount^ 
gentlemen,  which  is  highly  ccnnaended,  and  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies;  also  two  steam -mills,  a  I'rcsbyterian  and  a  Methfxlist  meeting-house 
aad  ministers,  a  number  uf  various  mechanics,  ai-'.d  aa  inielligent  population  of 
about  TOO. 

This  town  is  a  jwint  on  tl.e  great  central  rail-road,  &c. ;  and,  burroimdeJ  as  it  is 
by  a  most  desirable  farming  country,  must  increase  in  ioiportance  with  its  acre. 
The  tacilitics  for  building  funiished  by  the  steam  saw-mills  situated  in  the  town, 
must  be  felt  in  the  rapid  growth  of  tiio  place.  It  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  com- 
pliment to  say  of  Bloomington,  tiiat  it  is  among  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Illinois. 

CAHOKIA  is  a  post-town  in  St.  Clair  county,  three- fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  five  miles  south  of  St.  l^juis.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments in  the  Sutte.  The  Caoquias,  a  considerable  tribe  nf  the  Illinois,  had,  for  a 
long  time  previous  to  the  discovery  of  th.e  Mississippi,  made  it  a  resting  place,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  game  with  wliich  the  river  and  the  ponds  in" the  vicinity 
abounded.  We  liave  no  distinct  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  this  place  by  the 
French;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  occurred  siiort!y  after  La  Salle  descended  the 
Mississippi  in  16S3.  Pleased  as  some  of  his  lullowers  were  with  the  apparent  ease 
and  happiness  which  the  savages  enjoyed,  it  is  probable  that  they  chose  rather  to 
remain  among  them,  than  return  te  their  own  country.  Instances  of  tiiis  kind  are 
frequently  mentioned  byTonti  and  Hennepin;  and  as  the  object  of  the  adventurous 
La  Salle  was  to  settle  and  civilize  the  country,  their  choice  seldom  met  with  oppo- 
sition. Father  Charlevoi.x,  who  visited  this  place  in  IT'Jl,  observes:  —  "I  was 
astonished  tliat  they  had  pitched  uptju  so  inconvenient  a  situation  (being  so  far  from 
the  river),  especially  as  they  had  so  ni:iiiy  better  places  in  their  choice;  but  I  was 
told  the  Mississippi  washed  the  foot  of  that  village  when  it  was  built;  that  in  three 
years  it  has  lost  half  a  league  of  its  breadth,  and  that  tJiey  were  tliinking  of  seek- 
ing out  another  habitation." — The  Indians  gradually  abandoned  CahokTa,  as  the 
French  settlers  increased  :  they  were,  however,  always  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  them. 

In  17f)G,  Cahokia  contained  forty  fjimilies ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  tlieir  number  had  incrL'ase<l  to  abnut  fitly,  which  is  about  their  present 
number.  The  majority  of  tiie  liouse?:  are  built  of  pickets,  one  story  hiirh:  they 
generally  have  piazzas  on  every  side,  and,  being  whitewashed  on  the  outside,  have 
a  lively  appearance.  Here  is  al.-o.a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  which  service  is 
regularly  performed.  The  inhabiLaiit-s  are  principally  French.  These  preserve 
all  their  ancient  manners  and  cu^tnms;  with  few  exceptions,  they  r.re  poor,  indo- 
lent, and  illiterate.  Tiie  utmost  extent  of  their  industry  is  to  raise  a  few  acres  of 
corn,  and  procure  a  few  loads  of  prairie  hay. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  17""'-',  100  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  village 
was  granted  to  each  tainily;  and  by  a  subsc(iuent  act,  the  lands  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cahokia  and  Prairie  du  Pdiit  in  common,  were  a^ipropriated  to  the  use 
of  said  inhabitants,  until  otherwise  directed  by  law. 

Botii  tlie  Spani^ll  and  French  governments,  in  forming  settlements  on  the  ^lls- 
sissippi,  had  special  rejard  to  cnnvfiiience  of  social  intercourse,  and  protection 
from  the  Indians.  All  their  settlements  were  required  to  be  in  the  form  of  vil- 
lages or  towns;  and  lots  of  a  convenie'iit  size  for  a  door-yard,  garden,  and  stable- 
yard,  were  provided  for  each  fimily.  To  each  village  were  grantt'd  two  tracts  of 
land  at  convenient  distances,  fur  '•common  fields,"  and  '*coinmon.s." 

A  "common  field"  is  a  tract  of  land,  of  several  hundred  acres,  enclosed  in  com- 
mon by  the  villagers,  each  person  furnishing  his  proportion  of  labour,  and  each 
j  family  possessing  individual   interest  in  a  portion  of  the  field,  marked  off,  and 
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I  bounded  from  the  rest.  Ordinances  were  made  to  reg^ulate  the  re{^>airs  of  fences, 
!  the  time  of  excluding  craile  in  the  spring-,  and  the  time  of  gathering  the  crop  and 
;  opening  the  held  ibr  the  range  of  cattle  in  the  fall.  Each  plat  of  ground  in  the 
!  common  field  was  owned  in  fee-simple  hy  the  per.<on  to  whom  granted,  subject  to 
'  sale  and  conveyance,  the  same  as  any  landed  property. 

j  A  "common"  is  a  tract  of  land  granted  to  the  town  \ot  wood  and  pasturuo-e,  in 
1  which  each  owner  of  a  village  lot  has  a  common,  but  not  an  individual  ri"-ht.  In 
I  some  cases,  this  tract  embraced  several  thousand  acre-.  The  "  common"  attached 
I  to  Cahokia,  extends  up  the  prairie  op^wsite  St.  Lot\is. 

I      This  place  formerly  enjoyed,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Indians,  an  exten- 
I  sive  and  valuable  fur  trade;  but  at  present  it  has  few  or  no  advantages,  and  from  the 
!  number  of  decayed  and  deserted  houses  appears  to  be  on  the  decline.     The  situa- 
tion, although  somewljat  elevated,  is  damp  and  disagreeable:  in  hiiih  water,  it  is 
i  frequently  inundated.     The  Americans  seldom  pass  a  season  without "sufierin"-  from 
the  elFects  of  the  miasma  arising  from  the  ponds  in  the  vicinity.     The  French, 
whether  on  account  of  their  being  inured  to  the  climate,  their  manner  of  livino-,  or 
from  their  possessing  more  hardy  constitutions,  are  little  atiected  by  it,  but  <^ne- 
rally  enjoy  good  healtli.     Coal  is  tbund  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place.     Its  discov-ery 
I  was  singular,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  I'reckenridge's  View  of  Louisiana:  "Some 
years  since,  a  tree,  taking  tire,  comnninicated  to. its  roots,  whicli  continued  burn- 
mg  for  some  time.     Upon  examination,  they  were  found  to  have  passed  through  a 
bed  of  coal.     The  fire  continued  burning  until  it  was  completely  smothered  by  tlie 
fiUling  ill  of  large  masses  of  incumbent  earth." 

CANTON  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  town  in  the  north-east  part  of  Fulton 
county,  on  the  main  road  from  Lcwistown  to  Peoria,  1-3  miles  north-north-east  of 
the  former,  and  20  south-west  from  the  latter,  and  about  10  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Illinois  river.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  large  prairie, 
and  has  eight  or  ten  stores,  a  number  of  industrious  meclianics,  and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  professional  men  ;  also,  a  large  academy,  recently  cliartered  by  the  lep-is- 
lature  as  a  college:  this  is  a  r.'spi'ct:ihle  institution,  under  the  direction  of  conipe- 
tent  olKcers,  and  contains  71)  or  >0  students.  The  population  of  Canton  amounts 
to  from  500  to  (3(K).  The  country  around  is  higli,  undulating,  fertile,  and  health- 
tiil,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  limber  and  prairie. 

This  town  will  be  intersected  by  two  rail-roads;  one  of  which  will  e.Ktend  from 
Peoria  on  the  Himois,  to  Warsaw  on  the  Mississippi  river,  op|)osite  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Moines  river:  length,  upwards  of  lUO  miles.  The  other  will  commence 
at  Liverpool,  on  the  Illinois  nver,  12  n;i!es  from  Canton,  pass  throutrh  the  latter, 
and  terminate  at  Krioxviile,  the  county  seat  of  Knox  county.  Extent,  about  40 
miles.  The  completion  of  eitlicr  or  iKith  of  these  public  improvements  will  add 
jrreatly  to  the  prosperity  and  importance  of  Canton.  The  prairie  on  which  the 
town  is  located  coinniimces  near  Spoon  river,  and  runs  northward,  dividin-r  the 
waters  that  fall  into  Sjvxjn  river  on  the  west,  from  those  that  enter  the  Illinois  on 
the  east,  till  it  becomes  lost  in  the  interminable  prairies  on  Rock  river.  At  Can- 
ton it  is  from  two  to  three  miles  in  width,  dry,  undulathig,  and  iuexJiaustibly  rich. 
Further  north,  it  becomes  Inferior. 

CARROLLTON,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Greene  county,  was  laid  out  in  ISCl, 
and  is  situated  about  half-way  between  Alton  and  Jacksonville,  beinir  35  miles 
from  the  former  and  3tJ  t'rom  the  hitter  place,  and  10  miles  east  from  the  Illinois 
river.  This  is  a  fiourishing  and  pleasant  town,  lying  on  t.he  borders  of  String 
Prairie,  between  Macoupin  and  :\\)\Ag  creeks,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  beautiful  level 
country,  with  a  rich  soil,  suitably  pr<)|virtiitned  into  timber  and  prairie,  and  donselv 
populated  with  industrious  and  thrivmrr  t;irmer:<.  Improved  farms  around  Carroll- 
ton  sell  for  ten,  titteen,  and  twenty  tld'ars  per  acre.  Tne  houses  are  framed  or  of 
brick,  built  in  a  plain  but  convenient  style. 

CarrolUon  has  a  population  of  alviit  IIKH.)  inhabitants,  with  seventeen  stores,  six 
groceries,  two  taverns,  seven  lawyers,  six  physicians,  tour  :ninisters  of  the  gospel, 
two  male  and  two  female  schools,  two  steam  tlourinir-milis,  two  steam  saw-mills. 
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and  one  tannery.     The  co.irt-house  is  rieatly  luilt  of  brick,  forty-four  by  forty-six 
feet,  two  stories,  witli  a  handsome  spire.     The  religious  denominations  are  Bap-  j 
tists,  Methodists,  Reforoioro,  and  Presbyterians.     I'he  first  three  have  houses  of 
worship,  and  the  latter  are  preparing  to  build. 
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The  city  of  CHICAGO  is  the  largest  place  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  i 
Stown  up  almost  entirely  within  the  last  seven  yoars.  It  is  the  scat  of  jus 
Cook  county,  and  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
Chicago  river,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  Its 
growth,  even  for  western  cities,  has  been  une.xampled.  in  Dr.  Beck's  Gazetteer, 
published  hi  1S23,  Ciucago  is  described  as  a  village  cf  10  or  I"?,  houses,  and  GO  or 
70  inhabitants.  In  lS3-2,"it  contained  five  small  stores,  and  2.30  inhabitants;  and 
now  (l"t;yT)  the  population  amounts  to  8(XX»,  with  120  stores,  besides  a  number  of 
groceries;  of  the  former,  twenty  sell  by  wliolesale.  It  has  also  twelve  public 
houses,  tliree  newspapers,  near  lifty  la,vyfrs,  and  upwards  of  thirty  physicians. 

Chicago    is   connected   by  means   of  the   numerous   steamboats,   ships,    brigs, 
schooner's,  &c.,  that  navigate  the  great  fresli  water  seas  of  the  north,  with  all  the 
ditferent  trading  ports  on  lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  and  especially  with  i 
Buftalo,  to  and  from  which  city  various  hues  of  regular  packets  arc  constantly  de-  ' 
parting  and  arrivin?.     Some  of  the  j;teambouts  are  of  great  power  and  burthen. 
The  James  Madison^  built  la<t  vvinter  al  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  expressly  for  the  Chi- 
can-o,  Milwaukee,  and  Butfjlo  trade,  on  her  first  trip  in  May  of  the  present  year, 
carried'over  4000  barrels  freigfit,  and  upwards  of  900  adult  passengers,  besides  a 
larce  number  of  children;   and  the  receipts  for  the  voyage  were  estimated  at  I 
18,tR)0  dollars.     It  is  intended  to  have  tliis  vessel  leave  Chicago  and  Bufialo  every  ! 
IS  days.     The  James  Madison  is  1>5  feet  in  length,  31  feet  beam,  and  io  feet  in 
width  on  deck  including  the  guards,  12  feet  depth  of  hold,  720  tons  burthen,  and 
propelled  by  a  hiirh-pressnre  horizontal  engine  of  ISO  horse  power.  j 

The -merchandize  import*?d  into  Cliicago  in  tlie  year  IboG  amounted  in  weight} 
to  2S,{KX)  tons,  and  in  value  to  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  beside  a  vast  ; 
number  of  immigrants  witli  their  fimilies,  provisions,  6zc.  There  arrived  in  the  , 
same  year  4-3t3  vessels,  including  49  steamboats,  10  Bhij)S  and  b;irques;  the  rest,; 
brio-s,  schooners,  and  slc^ops.  During  the  last  winter,  127  teams,  loaded  with  mer-  ' 
clmndize  for  the  country,  were  counted  in  tlie  street  in  one  day. 

The  Presbyterians,  Melho<lists,  Rii)tists.  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  \ 
each  have  houses  of  worship.     There  are  likewise  one  or  more  insurance  compa- 
nies, fire  companies,  water-v.-orks  fur  the  supply  of  water  from  the  lake,  several 
gool  schools,  and  a  respectable  academy.     A  large  ship-yard  has  been  commenced 
near  tlie  city.    An  extensive  brewery,  a  stwim  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  a  large  fur- : 
nace,  are  all  in  successful  operation.     The  building  of  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
is  likewise  contemplated,  and  measures  are  about  being  taken  to  obtain  for  it  a  • 
collection  of  paintings.     The  care  which  tlie  orisinal  surveyors  took  to  give  the  : 
prairie  winds  a  full  sweep  tlirough  tins  city,  h-^s  distinguished  it  as  the  mast  health-  . 
ful  place  in  the  western  country,  and  has  made  it  the  resort  of  a  large  number  of 
people  during  the  sickly  s»a.-^.)n.     The  natural  advantages  of  the  place,  and  the  - 
enter[)rize  and  capital  tliat  will  concentrate  here,  with  the  favourable  pro.-pects  tor  ; 
health,  must  S(X>r.  make  this  the  emporium  of  trade  and  business  tor  all  the  northern 
country.    .The  completion  of  the  canal  will  give  Chicago  a  water  communication 
with  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  country  :  the  high  prices  given  for  produce,  and 
the  ready  market,  will  make  it  the  grand  resort  of  the  western  farmers. 

Chicago  is  built  on  level  ^jround,  but  sufiiciently  elevated  above  the  highest  floods 
to  prevent  overllow;  ami  on  bjth  sides  of  the  river,  lor  a  mile  in  v.idtij,  along  the 
shore  of  tiie  lake,  the  land  is  a  sand-bank:  but  back  of  the  city,  towards  the  Des 
Plaincs  river,  is  a  rich  and  fertile  prairie,  and  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles  dry 
and  elevated.  The  f'llowing  description  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place  is  from  tiie  pen  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft : 

"  The  country'  around  Cliicago  is  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. It  consists  of  an  intermixture  of  wools  and  prairies,  diversifitnl  with  gen- 
tle slopes,  sometimes  attaining  the  elevation  of  hills,  and  irrigated  with  a  number 
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of  clear  streams  and  rivers,  \Yhich  tlirow  their  waters  partly  into  lake  JNlichigan, 
and  partly  into  tlie  Mir^sissippi  river. — As  a  turnnng-  country,  it  unites  the  fertile 
?oil  of  tlie  finest  lowland  prairies,  with  an  elevation  which  exempts  it  troni  the  in- 
fluence of  stag-nant  waters,  and  a  summer  climate  of  cieli^httul  serenity;  while  its  i 
natural  meadows  present  all  the  advantan-es  tor  raisinij  stix;k,  of  the  most  favoured  i 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  3lississippi.  It  is  already  the  seat  of  several  flourishinj 
plantations,  and  only  requires  the  exting-uisliment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands, 
10  become  one  of  the  most  attractive  fields  for  the  emicrrant.  To  the  ordinary  ad- 
vantar^^es  of  an  agricultural  market-town,  it  must  hereafter  add  that  of  a  depot  for 
the  inland  commerce  between  the  northern  and  soutliern  sections  of  the  union,  and 
a  great  thoroughlare  lor  stranpfers,  merchants,  and  travellers." 

Alonuf  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago,  and  tiie  lake  shore,  are  extensive  bodies 
of  fine  timber.  Larp;e  quantities  of  winte  pine  exist  in  the  regions  towards  Green 
Bay,  and  about  Grand  river  in  Michiijan,  from  which  lumber  in  any  quantities  is 
obtained,  and  conveyed  by  shippin:;^  to  Ch'cairo.  Yellow  poplar  hoards  and  plank 
are  brought  across  the  lalce  from  the  Sl  Joseph's  river.  Tlie  mail  in  post-coaches 
from  Detroit,  arrives  liore  tn-weekly,  and  departs  tor  Galena,  for  Springfield,  Alton, 
and  SL  Louis,  and  tor  Danville  and  Vincennes. 

The  United  iStates  has  a  strip  of  elevated  pround  between  the  town  and  lake, 
about  half  a  mile  in  width,  on  which  Fort  Dearborn  and  the  light-house  are  situated, 
but  which  is  now  claimed  as  a  pre-emption  right,  and  is  now  in  a  course  of  judicial 
investigation. 

Furt  Dearborn  was  for  a  considerable  period  occupied  as  a  military  station  by  the 
United  States,  and  garrisoned  generally  by  olwut  three  companies  of  regular  troops  ; 
but  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians,  and  tlie  rapid  increase  of  settlement^!  at  all  parts 
of  this  region,  have  rendered  its  tiirther  occupancy  as  a  military  post  unnecessary: 
in  consequence,  the  troops  have  been  recently  withdrawn.  It  consists  of  a  square 
stockade,  inclosing  barracks,  (luarters  for  the  officers,  a  magazine,  provision  store, 
&c.,  and  is  defended  by  bastions  at  the  northern  and  south-ea.-t  angles. 

During  the  last  war  with  Gr.-at  Britain,  this  place  was  the  scene  of  a  most  foul 
and  bloody  tragedy.  In  I"^rJ,  in  consequence  of  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  gene- 
ral Hull  at  Detroit,  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  fort.  A  number  of  the 
troops,  siiortly  alter  leaving  it,  were  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  savages,  who  lay 
in  ambush  on  the  margin  ut'  the  lake. 

The  following  account  of  this  ail'air  is  extracted  from  M'Afee's  History  of  the 
late  war  in  the  western  country.  "On  the  morning  of  the  loth  (Aug.)  at  sunrise, 
the  troops,  consisting  of  about  70  men,  with  some  women  and  children,  marched 
from  the  fort  with  pack-horses  in  the  centre,  and  captain  Wells  with  his  Indians 
in  the  rear.  They  hid  proceedfd  about  a  mile  from  the  tort,  when  the  front  guard 
was  fired  on  by  the  savarfcs,  wiio  were  posteil  behind  a  sand-bank  on  the  margin 
of  tlie  lake,  and  in  a  skirt  of  woods  wiiich  tlie  party  were  approaching ;  the  rest 
of  the  country  around  them  being  an  open  pr.'irie.  At  the  same  time,  they  saw.a 
bofly  of  Indians  pissin-jr  to  their  rear,  to  cut  oH"  tlieir  retreat  to  the  fort.  The  firing 
now  became  general,  and  the  troops,  seeing  iiothng  but  death  and  massacre  before 
them,  fiirmed  in  line  of  battle,  and  returned  tlie  fire  of  the  enemy  with  much 
bravery  and  success,  as  they  slowly  retreated  in  the  prairie.  The  Indians  made 
several  desperate  etiiirts  to  ru-h  up  and  tomahawk  them;  but  every  charge  was 
repulsed  by  the  firmness  of  the  troops,  who  f  iii!,'ht  with  desperation,  determined  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible.  Captain  ^\  ells  bein^  killed,  his  Indians  retired 
from  the  party  and  joined  the  others.  Several  women  and  children  were  also 
kille<l;  and  our  ranks  were  at  last  so  reduced,  as  scarcely  to  exceed  twenty  effec- 
tive men  :  yet  they  continu'^d  rc-^olute,  and  stuck  toi,rctiior,  resolved  to  fight  while 
one  remained  able  to  fire.  But  the  Indiatis  now  withdrew  some  distmce,  and  sent 
a  small  French  boy  to  demand  a  surrender.  The  boy  was  captain  Ileakl's  inter- 
preter, who  had  run  off  to  tiie  Indians  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  He 
advanced  cautiously;  and  Mr.  Gritlitli,  who  was  afterwards  a  lieutenant  in  a  com- 
pany of  spies  in  colonel  Johnson's  regiment  from  Kentucky,  advanced  to  meet  him, 
intending  to  kill  him  for  his  perfidy.  But  the  boy  declared,  tliat  it  was  the  only 
way  he  had  to  save  his  life,  and  appeared  sorry  that  he  iiad  been  obliged  to  act  in 
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ti.at  manner.     He  tliou  made  Knowr.  Iks  business ;  the  W.iaas  proposed  to  spare 

e  !    e   i  our  men,  provided  the.  v.-ould  .nrronaer.     The  proposal  be >ng  made 

knVvntolhc.urvivm^sald.ers,  tnoy  unammously  aetermaied  to  reject  it.     Iho 

tiy  returned  with  th..  answer  to  the  Indians;  but  in  a  .Uort  tune  he  came  back, 

Sen  teated  Mr.CinU.tii  to  use  his  intiuence  wit  i  captain  lleald   to  make  lum 

rremkr    as  the  Indians  were  very  numerou.s.     The  captain,  his  lady    and  Mr. 

GrS,   were  a!    wounded.     He  at  last  consented  to  surrender;  and  the  troops 

llvm^hnd  Tovvn  their  arms,  the  Indians  advanced  to  receive  them;  and  notwitn- 

1   indmi  tiieir  promises,  they  now  perti.ii.usly  toma!iawk..d  tliree  or  o.ir  o     ''e  u.e  • 

Sr  ndian,  with  the  furv  of  a  demon  m  lus  countenance,  advanced  to  Mrs.  Hea Id 

I  une  "'"''"',.   ,       -      ^i     jj^d  been  accustomed  tu  dant^er  ;  and  knowing  the 

and'imi   n'  i.d,  '•  iSurelv  vJu  wo.kt  .ot  kill  a  squaw. '     His  arm  lell  nerveless 
Ueco  crratin./s,nileul-an  innocent  t-.nale,  appealing  to  the  magna.mmty  o    a 
Uie  conciiidi  savd.rc,  and  subdued  the  barbarity  ot  his  soul  1 

ri^'SSdv  tSk"?^  Udy  under  inL  protection.  SI.  was  the  daugl.er  o| 
Iceneml  Samuel  Weils  of  Kentucky.  The  head  ot  captain  W  ells  was  cut  oli,  and 
his  heart  was  cut  out  and  eaten  by  the  savages. 

"The  I  dians  haviuir  divided  ti.e:r  prismi.r-.  as  u^ual  in  such  cases  it  was  the 
tMeof  c  PUU  Hea!d,-his  lady,  ami  Mr.  Cnliith,  to  be  taken  by  tlie-  Oltawas  on 
the  lake  Koad  the  inouth  of  the  river  St.  Joseph.  Their  wounas  being  severe 
t  ev  lool'ed  upon  destruction  as  mevitaole  ;  l-ut  i l.avcn  otten  smiles  when  we  lea. 
etect^  Gnfiiih  iiad  observed  a  canee,  which  was  arge  enough  to  carry  them; 
and  they  contrived  to  escape  in  it  by  night.  In  this  Irad  bark  they  raversed  he 
Jake  ^if)  miles  to  Mackinaw,  where  the   British  commander  allorded  them  Uie 

"ll^r  U::rrS  "bn  .Ji^;i-":;;d  agam  taken  possession  of  by  Uie  Amerj- 
caif  troopl-I  smce  which  tune,  it  has  always  been,  until  lately,  occupied  by  a  gar- 

I  rison. 

'  T)Fr\TUR  the  seat  of  justice  foi  Macon  county,  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  NorUi  Fork  of  San..unon  river,  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  prairie,  and 
on  a  dry  e  .vat-d,  and  healthful  site.  This  place  contains  at  present  a  population  i 
of  abo  it':3'  0  or  400,  and  promises  eventually  to  bo  one  o  tiio  hrst  inland  towns 
n  the  tat>  iL  future  gre;wth  and  greatness  are  predicated  on  the  sures  grounds, 
t  s  so  f^r  trom  any  r.vt-r  tovv  n.,  that  it  can  never  be  overshadowed  by  their  pros- 
plnty    while  Uie  internal  improvements  now  going  into  eliect,  mast  place  it  m  the 

'^Th^  nit;:;i  ';;:;n  th  "inSln  to  the  Wabash,  which,.by  the  act  of  the  last 

se^Iion  1  to  take  precedence  of  the  other  rail-roads  in  the  tune  ot  its  construction, 
t  ?.'=    thr  M.rh  D'catur,;  this  place  is  also  a  point  in  the  great  central  rail  road, 

"hll^ETto^n^oc?  he  Ikko  wit?,  tiie  northernVrt  of  tjie  state.  Decatur,  beni. 
bus  at  tlo  inte  section  of  the.e  two  ra.l-roads;  being  also  tar  in  the  interior,  and 
n  the  mi  K    of  a  section  of  country  fert.lo  and  rapidly  increasing  in  population 

eniovs  e  erY  advanti'^e  for  a  Hr.-t-rate  trading  town.  It  is  prohabk-  that  no  town 
Ti^\t  ,ip\vni  be  more   and   hardly  any  one  as  much  benchted   by  the  present 

t      in  a  rich  and  mr^.rU.nt  county,  and  surrounded  by  e.xtensive  s.  ttkiuents. 

in.eUa  contains. everal  stores,  and  has  a  number  of  mechanics  and  profes- j 
sional  men. 

Pnw-\RDSVILI  E  the  seat  of  justh-e  for  Madison  county,  is  on  the  south  bank 
nfr^lK,kl^cr..k  a  ..pleasantly  situated  on  the  high  ground  which  bounds  the 
"l^^c^B^i^^l^^^^  the  c.intre  of  a  fertile  and  healthful  country,  we  wa- 
'  ierS  an  I  timbered,  and  .^entlv  undulating;  presenting  at  once  to  the  agricu  tunst 
U  mosnlsJlible  place  tCr  re;idence.     The  vicinity  of  the  town  is  settled  with 

'tdi:Ssu;;;^^^om^:^:nhe  old  town,  laid  out  in  1^15;  and  the  new  town 
which  wa-s  hud  out  ab^lnt  live  years  atlerwards.     It  is  situated  -Jl  miles_north-east 
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'  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  Sprinofieki  road,  12  miles  south-east  from  Alton,  55  from 
j  Vandalia,  and  83G  from  Wailimfrton  city.  It  has  a  court-house  and  jail'of  brick, 
I  a  land-otlicc  for  t!ie  EdwardsviUe  district,  seven  stores,  two  taverns,  two  nlivsicians' 
four  lawyers,  a  castor-oil  factory,  various  mechuucs,  and  about  4t)0  inhabitants! 
:  Here  is  also  an  academy  and  a  commodious  huildin^-.  The  BaptL<ts  and  ^letlio- 
!  dists  have  each  a  house  of  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  g-enerally  industrious,  in-  i 
i  telligent,  moral,  and  a  largo  proportion  professors  of  relio'ion. 

j  GALENA  is  the  principal  town  in  the  lead-mine  district  in  the  north-v/est  part 
'  of  the  state,  and  the  county  scat  of  Jo  Daviess  county.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
:  on  Fever  river,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  has'  a  population  of  about  TJUO 
i  inhabitants,  with  IS  or  "JO  stores,  a  dozen  g-rocories,  4  taverns  and  hotels,  a  printino-. 
;  otnce  that  publishes  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  Gazette,  four  lawyers,  three  phy- 
sicians, two  schools,  two  ministers  of  the  gospel,  a  pipe  and  sheet  lead  manutiic- 
;  tory,  a  flour  and  saw-mill,  a  gunsmith,  silversmith,  saddler,  tailor,  several  carpeu- 
j  ters,  blacksmiths,  brick  ar.d  stone  masons,  &;c. 

j  This  place  was  first  settled  in  lrJ(),  and  was  originated  by  the  extensive  and 
I  rich  lead-mines  in  iLs  vicinity.  It  was  an  outpost  of  U-tween  oW  and  400  miles  ad- 
i  vance  into  the  wilderness  north  of  .'^L  Louis.  The  amount  of  business  tran.-^acted 
■  here  is  very  considerable,  as  it  is  the  place  of  import  and  export  for  an  extensive 
and  rich  region  of  cou'itry.  There  is  constant  intercourse  kept  up  by  means  of 
steamboatis  with  St.  Ix)uis,  New-Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  &:c. 

Fever  river,  on  which  Galena  is  placed,  is  navigable  at  all  times  for  steamboats 
of  any  size;  and  in  high  water  two  miles  above,  for  this  distance  it  is  deep  and 
sluggish.  Above  this  point  it  runs  witii  a  swilt  current  over  a  rocky  and  gravelly 
bottom,  is  full  of  fine  tish.  and,  like  all  the  streams  in  this  re(rion,"it  is  Jed  with 
perennial  springs.  Tliis  river  rises  near  the  Platte  mounds,  in  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, in  two  branches,  the  East  and  West  forks,  runs  a  south-westerly  course  past 
Galena,  and  enters  the  .Mississippi  seven  miles  south  of  that  place. 

In  the  East  Fork  settlement,  which  is  twelve  miles  east  from  Galena,  the  tim- 
ber is  scarce,  but  there  is  iin;ch  excellent  prairie,  and  the  lead-mines  are  the  best 
in  Illinois.     Population  of  firmers  and  miners,  about  firty  families. 

On  the  West  Fork  or  main  creek  is  a  considerable  settlement,  and  some  good 
farms.  The  alluvion  on  the  stream  is  fine,  and  there  is  a  tolerable  supply  of  tim- 
ber. This  settlement  is  eight  nulos  in  a  direct  course,  and  twelve  miles  the  trav- 
elled way  north-east  from  tJalcna. 

Fever  river  has  been  incorrectly  called  Bean  river  (Riviere  an  Feve,  Fr.)  Its 
proper  nnrne  has  been  derived  trom  two  traditionary  accounts.  The  first  is,  that 
in  early  times  the  Indians  were  carried  otTby  a  mortal  sickness,  supposed  to  be  the 
small-pox.  This  circumstance  gave  ri.--e  to  the  name  cf  another  creek  now  called 
Small  Pox.  The  ot^ier  tradition,  and  the  correct  one.  is,  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  a  French  trader  by  the  name  of  Le  Ftire,  who  settled  near  its  mouth. 

GRAFTON,  in  the  southern  part  of  Greene  county,  is  a  thrivincr  town,  con- 
taining about  500  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  north  kink  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  '21  miles  south  of  Carrollton,  15  miles 
north-west  from  Alton,  and  ten  miles  north  from  St.  Charles  in  Missouri.  The 
town  is  situated  on  an  elevated  strip  of  land  under  the  bluffs,  and  has  a  good 
steamboat  landing.  Several  islanrls  in  the  .\Iis.-i-sippi  make  this  point  the  "real 
junction  of  the  Illinois  and  .Mississippi  rivers,  as- to  navigation.  I 

The  country  a  few  miles  back  is  rich,  and  becominir' densely  populated.  This 
place  must  soon  become  a  tlmrourrlifare  for  travelling  from  the  Sangamon  country 
across  the  .Mi.-^sissippi  to  St.  Charles,  and  the  regions  along  the  Miss^juri  river.  It 
has  a  p<3st-office,  several  stores  and  ware-liouses,  and  promises  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
siderable bu'^iness.  A  charter  f )r  a  nul-rnid  fruin  tins  place  throuirh  Carrollton  to 
Sprmrrfield  Ims  been  obtained,  trie  company  oreaniTiod,  and  a  portion  of  the  stock 
taken.     A  chartered  company  is  about  to  erect  a  splendid  hotel. 

JACKSONVILLE,  the  seat  of  justice  for  IMorgnn  conntv,  is  situated  about  22 
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miles  cast  of  the  lUiaois  river,  and  one  and  a  half  mlcs  so'ith  of  Mauvaiseterre 
creek.  This  town  w^s  laid  off  in  lSi;">;  but  u  is  only  v/ithii;  the  liist  tiiree  or  four 
years,  that  its  present  advancement  can  be  dated,  lu  a'l'^e  isa  broad  tdevateil  knoll, 
in  the  midst  of  a  bejutifut  prairie,  and,  from  whatever  jwmt  it  is  approached,  few 
places  present  an;orc  delisriiiiLd  prospect.  The  neiglibourni;!;  prairie  is  undulating-, 
and  is  accounted  uncommonly  rich  and  fertile  even  in  this  land  of  fertility.  It  is 
mostly  under  hi^h  cultivation,  diid  in  its  northern  and  western  edge  is  environed 
by  pleasant  rrro\es. 

Jacksonville  contains  a  population  of  about  l?.30O,  with  16  stores,  several  groce- 
ries and  dru^'yists'  store.-,  two  hotels,  and  a  considerable  number  of  mechanics  of 
various  trades ;  also  eieven  lawyers  and  ten  physicians.  It  lias  one  steam  tlour- 
inill,  one  saw-mill  and  two  oil-nnlls,  a  manufactory  tor  cctton-yarn,  two  carding  fac- 
tories, a  tannery,  and  three  brick-yards. 

The  public  square  in  the  centre  of  t!ie  town  is  of  noble  dimension.?,  occupied  by 
a  hand.-ome  court-house  an.d  market,  both  of  brick;  and  its  sides  filled  up  with 
dwelling-houses,  stores,  ofiices,  a  churcii,  bank,  and  hotel.  From  this  point  radiate 
streets  and  avenues  in  all  directions.  The  public  buildings,  in  addition  to  the 
court-house,  are  a  Presbyterian,  an  Epi.-^copalian,  a  Methodist,  and  a  Congregation- 
alist  church,  a  lyceum,  a  nioclianici'  association,  a  male  and  female  academy,  and 
a  county  jail. 

There  are  two  printing-offices  that  publish  weekly  papers,  the  Patriot,  and  the 
News,  and  also  a  book  and  job  prinling-olTice  w  ith  a  book-bindery  attached,  and  a 
monthly  religious  periodical. 

Illinois  college  is  situated  on  an  emmence  one  mile  west  of  the  town,  formerly 
known  as  Wilson's  Grove.  The  site  i^i  delightful :  in  the  rear  lies  a  dense  clump 
of  oaks,  and  in  front  is  spread  cut  the  village  with  a  boundless  extent  of  prairie 
beyond,  covered  for  miles  uitli  cultivation.  Away  to  the  south,  the  beautiful  wild 
flowers  flash  as  uraily  in  the  sunlight,  and  wave  as  gracefully  when  swept  by  the 
breeze,  as  centuries  ago,  when  no  eye  of  civilized  man  looked  upon  its  loveliness. 
Connected  with  the  college  buildings,  are  c.xtensjve  grounds;  and  students,  at 
their  option,  may  devote  u  portion  of  each  day  to  manual  labour  in  the  work-shop 
or  on  the  farm.  Some  individuals  have,  it  is  said,  in  this  manner  defrayed  all  the 
expenses  of  tlieir  education. 

JULIET,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Will  county,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
River  I)es  Plaines,  at  the  pjint  where  that  stream  is  cros.-ed  by  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  about  IG  miles  abo\e  its  junction  with  the  Kankakee  river,  and 
40  miles  south-west  from  Cliicago.  This  town  has  been  laid  olf  only  a  few  years, 
and  has  already  a  p..vi)uKition  of  about  (>U()  persons.  Its  position  on  the  canal  will 
add  much  to  its  commercial  importance,  and  increase  its  business  facilities  ;  while 
itii  great  command  of  water-power  will  render  it  a  suitable  place  for  carrying  on 
various  branches  of  manuiacture.  It  has  fourteen  stores,  two  groceries,  one  drug- 
store, three  taverns,  a  saw  and  L'rist-miil,  various  mechanics,  six  lawyert;,  five  phy- 
sicians, a  Methodist  and  an  Episcoj)aliaii  society, 

KASKASKIA  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Randolph  county,  and  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois.     It  is  situated  on  the  rigiit  bank  of  the  river  of! 
the  same  name,  seven  miles  above  iti  junction  witli  the  ^lississippi,  from  which  it! 
is  about  three  miles  east.     It  is  near  the  southern  extremity  of  tiie  American  Bot- ' 
torn.     The  tlrst  sftt'i.meht  made  here  was  by  the  French  of  Canada,  shortly  alter ' 
the  visit  of  La  S,ille  m  10^-3;  and  .-o  long  as  the  Frencli  continued  in  possession  | 
of  the  Illinois  country,  Kaskaskia  was  ;Ls  capiLil,  and  was  flourishing  and  populou.s.  ! 
When  Charlevoix  visited  it  in  17"..*I,  it  contained  a  Jesuit  college,  the  ruins  of' 
which  only  remain.     In  I7G3,  this  place,  as  well  as  the  country  east  of  the  .Mis- 
sissippi, was  ceiled  by  France  to  (ir.'at  Britain.     In  17(it>,  it  contained  about  100 
families,  whicli  numbi-r  it  retained  until  the  revolutionary  war.     In  ITT*^,  tiie  fort 
situated  on  the  oist  side  of  tiie  Kaskaskia  river  was  taken  by  Col.,  afterwards  Gen., 
George  Rogers  (.Hirke.     Afk'r  tint  time,  and  until  within  a  few  years,  this  town 
continued  gradually  to  decline;  owing  chiefly  to  the  ordinance  of  ITST,  whiidi  pro- 
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hibited  slavery  Ci,nt!  invuUintary  servitude  in  what  was  then  (Jenoiuinated  the  Nortli- 
Western  Territory.  The  slave-iiolders  were  di^f>osed  to  prt^servc  tliis  species  of 
property,  and  in  order  to  do  it  eti'ectually,  they  abandoned  their  ancient  habitations, 
and  joined  their  Iriendd  in  the  new  dominions  of  Spain,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi. 

At  present  this  place  contains  about  60  families,  a  majority  of  which  are  dc- 
sccuded  from  tlie  French.  The  houses  are  scattered  over  an  extensive  plain  ;  and 
the  "greatest  proportion  are  built  of  wood,  in  tlie  French  style,  ^vlany  of  them  have 
fine  gardens  in  front  and  rear,  wliicii  jjive  them  a  rural  appearance.  Here  is  a 
Catholic  church,  a  court-house  and  jail,  and  a  kind-ofrice  for  tiio  sale  of  public  lands 
in  this  di>:trict;  also  a  imnnery  and  a  female  boarding-school. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  directly  opposite  the  town,  the  bluffs  approach  the 
river,  and  continue  parallel  with  it  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  when  they 
follow  the  course  of  that  stream  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  terminate  thirty-five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Ibrming-  the  southern  boundary  of  the  highlands 
on  the  Mississippi.  PVoni  the  town  to  the  junction  of  the  Kaskaskia  with  the  .Mis- 
sissippi, tlicre  is  a  body  of  land,  called  "the  Pointy"  which  is  lev/,  and  subject  to 
inundation,  but  well  timbered.  It  abounds  in  wild  horses,  many  of  which  are 
annually  caught. 

}?y  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  IT'^S,  a  large  tract  of  land  was  granted  to  the 
ditlerent  French  villages  on  t!ic  east  side  of  t!ie  Mississippi,  and  a  separate  tract 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia,  to  be  used  as  a  common.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  contains  twenty  th^jusand  acres.  It  is  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
trustees  of  the  tovrii,  in  coiiioruiity  witii  the  special  acts  of  the  legislature. 

LEBANON  is  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  Little  Silver  creek,  a!)OMt  "JO  mili:s  ei!.-t  from  St.  Louis,  12  miles  north-east  from 
Belleville,  5!)  from  Vandijlin,  and  about  ^:31  from  Washington  City.  The  town  is 
located  on  the  ci\';;c  of  a  siiiill  prairie.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  from  GO  to  70  ftM't  wide.  It  is  on  elevated  ground,  surrounded 
with  a  beautiful,  populous,  and  well  cultivated  district  of  country,  and  on  the  Vin- 
cennes  and  St.  Jjouis  st-ige-road. 

Lebanon  has  a  steam-uiili,  tlir  manuficturing  grain;  an  ox-mill,  for  flouring,  on 
an  inclined  plane;  a  post-ofuce,  two  public  houses,  several  stores,  one  grocery, 
three  pliysicians,  mechanics'  shops  of  various  kinds,  and  about  sixty  families. 
M'Kendreean  College  is  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  It  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Mi-tiioiist  E[)iscopal-  Church,  and  is  a  commodious  frame 
building,  with  about  futy  students  in  the  preparatory  depirtment.  under  the  cliarge 
of  two  Competent  inslriictors.  'i'iic  Mctiiodist  sncioty  embraces  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  religious  cnmmmiity  abc>ut  Lebanon.  There  is  a  !ar<je  s(x-iety  of  tlie 
Metho<list  Episcepal  Ciiurch,  and  a  sm:ill  society  of  tlie  Methodist  Protestant 
Cliurch. 

MOUNT  CARMEL  was  laid  otT  in  l'-l-\  by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hinde,  of  Ohio, 
with  the  view  of  es*  iblishing  a  moral,  tfuipente,  and  industrious  community.  It 
is  the  seat  of  justice  f'r  \Va!):ish  county,  and  is  situated  on  luL'^h  ground  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  just  belmv  the  junction  of  that  stream  witli  the 
White  river  of  Indiana,  abi.iit  -0  uides  from  its  mouth  by  water,  100  south-east 
from  Vandalia,  and  710  I'rom  Wa.-hiu'.'ton  City.  Tiiis  place  is  immediately  below 
the  (irand  Rapids  of  the  Wabasli  river,  the  pro-pective  improvement  of  wh^ch  is 
thought  to  ijive  it  peculiar  iniix.rtance  as  a  place  of  business.  The  country  around 
is  high,  undulatiu?,  healthy,  and  contains  an  extensive  settlement  of  industrious 
farmers.  The  court-house  and  jail  are  brick.  Tiie  Methodist  society,  which  is 
large,  has  a  house  of  worshij). 

In  Mount  Carmel  are  ten  stores,  two  'groceries,  two  taverns,  and  a  third  in  course 
of  preparation,  one  stationed  preaclii.T  and  lour  looal  preachers  of  the  Methalist 
Episcopal  Church,  one  (lerman  Ri'iurmod  preacher,  two  physicians,  one  steam- 
doctor,  three  lawyers,  and  from  1000  to  l'J(H*  p(jpulation.  The  religious  denoinina- 
tions   are,    ^Metluxlists  (Episcopal),   EvaiH-'elical    Lutherins,  associated   with   the 
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German  Reformed,  PresLyteriar.s  scnie  Baptists,  nnd  Lpisccpalmns-threc  steam- 

milN   onr-  ox  tre^d-mili,  m.^chanios  and  trader  ct  ^.no^o  de.scnptIcn^•,  a  foundry 

:  tor  ca<in-s  tor  niacliuierv,  &c.     The  commerce  of  this  place  is  considerable  and 

;  from  tlie  yisl  of  March  to  the  IC'lh  of  .^^"1.  ^^'^  ^<^  steam-tiouls  arrived  and  de- 

parted. 

N\PLES,  the  most  commercial  town  in  Morgan  county,  is  on  tlic  east  bank  of 
the  Illinois  river,  two  milts  above  the  mea-Ji  of  the  Mauvaisoterre  creek,  and  22 
mle  vest  from  Jac:k.onvilie.  It  is  laid  off  on  a  level  pra.r.e  at  the  toot  ot  a  sand 
ridoe,  and  above  ordinary  h-i.-h  water.  It  is  in  a  ir.ost  doi.-ntml  situation,  with  good 
lantiim^s  for  steamboats.  There  are  one  or  two  tir.t-ratt  note  s  in  the  town  and 
sbme  larcre  wholesale  stores.  Several  saw  and  grist.team-nulls,  together  with  it. 
contiauitV  to  the  surroundini:  timber,  afford  ample  laohties  torbmdmg;  its  tee 
ferry  across  the  river;  its  daily  line  of  stages  to  Jacksonville;  the  many  addi- 
tional buildmr^s  to  be  erected  this  sea.-^on;  and  the  acknowled.^ed  enteri.rize  of  its 
ildlabitants,  all  go  to  make  up  a  flourishing  town,  and  hold  out  solid  inducements 

^^  Sfe^orarerce  of  Naples  b  con>iderable.     In  1?%,  the  arrivals  and  departures 

of -tcambJats  were  :302.     The  exprls  m  produce,  during  the  same  year,  amounted 

to  nearly  one  million  of  dollars.     A  raii-road  to  Jacksonville  is  now  iii  progress  o 

'  construction,  and  will  soon  be  completed,  as  arrangements  were  made  to  lay  about 

;  half  a  mile  of  raib  every  week  during  the  present  season.     Isaples  contains  about 

j  600  inhabitants. 

I 

i  OTT  \W  \  the  seat  of  justice  for  Ivi  Salle  county,  was  laid  off  by  the  canal 
commisJioneW,  in  1<:U),  at  the  junction  of  Fox  river  with  the  Illmois,  and  '^thought 
bv  many  to  be  an  important  location  tor  busmess.  It  is  hud  otl  on  botli  side,  ot  tiie 
Illinois  river,  ab.)ut  ^0  nnles  south-west  from  Chicago,  17o  nearly  due  north  from 
Vandalia,  and  219  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  nver.  ihe  country  around 
is  pleasant,  undulating,  and  well  a<hpted  to  farrnmg.  The  timber  is  in  small  quan- 
titif^  chicflv  in  <'roves;  the  prairie  land  generally  dry  and  rich  soil.  ' 

At' the  town  sUe,  the  water  of  the  Illinois  is  deep,  and  the  landing  convenient. 
Steamboats  reach  this  place  m  t!ie  spring,  and  at  other  seasons  when  the  water  is 

"lielow  for  the  distance  of  oinrht  or  nine  miles,  are  rapids  and  shoals,  formed  by 
;  barriers  of  sand  and  limestone  nK:k.  Ottawa  has  eight  or  ten  stores,  two  taveri^, 
i  three  physicians,  five  lawvers.  and  7-3  or  .-0  families.  Large  additions  have  been 
i  made  to' the  town  plat,  bv  layin-  oil  additional  lots  on  lands  adjoining.  It  is 
I  expected  a  lateral  canal  fro'm  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  will  pass  through  tlie 
■  toin  to  the  llHnois  nver.  This,  by  means  of  a  feeder  to  the  rapids  ot  1  «>;  ^ver 
will  open  a  navigation  mt.)  Kane  county.  Fox  river  is  susceptible  of  improvemuit 
by  slack-water  at  a  small  expense,  nUo  the  Wisconsin  Territory  and  from  thence 
bv  a  «hort  canal  of  titleen  miles  may  become  connected  with  Milwaukee.  lence 
Ottawa  may  be  rei,rarded  as  one  of 'the  most  ini|)ortant  sites  for  commercial  busi- 
nc^  in  the'state.  "Near  it  dams  are  already  projected  across  the  Illinois  river,  and 
antmmense  water-power  tiius  crea'ed.  The  Ottawa  Republican,  a  weekly  paper, 
is  published  here. 

PEKIN  is  in  Tazewell  county,  and  on  theeast  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  12  miles  | 
below  Peoria,  and  !.>  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river.  The  landing  is  tolerably  | 
rrood  at  a  moderate  sta^'e  of  the  river,  but  U>o  shoal  at  a  low  sta-o. 

Pekin  contains  twelve  stores,  three  groceries,  two  taverns  (and  a  splendid  hotel  | 
buildin-T  bv  a  company),  seven  lawyers,  tour  physicians,  tour  ministers  ot  the  gos- , 
vol    ouQ  druT-store,  'tiiree   forwarding  and   commission   houses,   two   houses  tori 
islauThterin'-and  packing  i>ork,  one  auction  house,  a  prmting-othce  which  issues 
'  the  Tazewtdl  Telegraph,  and  about  ei-ht  hundred  inhabitants. 
I       Tlmre  is  also  one  stc'am  tlonrmir-mill  tluit  nr.nufictures  two  hundred  barrels  ot 
flour  per  day,  a  ^t..•am  saw-mill  and  two  steam  distilleries,  an  academy,  and  a  com 
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nioii  fcclicml.     The  roli^iuus  dpiiominations  arc  Presbyterian,  ^letliodist,  and  Uni- 
tarian, whiclrhave  houses  of  \vor^^ilip. 

PEORIA  is  situated  on  the  wc.-t  side  of  tlic  Illinois  river,  at  the  foot  of  Peoria 
lake,  and  about  170  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  the  county  town  of 
Peoria  county.  Tlie  situation  and  country  in  tlie  vicinity  are  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Beck,  in  liis  Gazetteer  of  lilinoiri  and  Missouri: — 

"The  situation  of  this  place  is  beautiful  beyond  de?cription.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Kickapoo  or  Redbud  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Illinois,  two  m.iles  below 
the  old  fort,  the  alluvion  is  a  prairie,  which  stretches  itself  alontr  the  river  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  three  or  four  miles.  The  shore  is  chieily  made  up  of 
rounded  pebbles,  and  is  filled  with  sprin;2;s  of  the  finest  water.  The  first  bank 
which  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet  above  iiigh-water  mark,  extends  west  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlie  river,  gradually  ascending,  when  it  rises  five  or  six  feet 
to  the  second  bank.  This  extends  nearly  on  a  level  to  the  blufi's.  which  are  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  hci^dit.  These  blurts  consist  of  rounded  pebbles,  over- 
laying strata  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  rounded  at  the  top,  and  correspond inir  in 
their  course  with  the  meanders  of  tlie  river  and  lake.  The  ascent,  although  steep, 
is  not  perpendicular.  On  tlie  blulls  the  surface  again  becomes  level,  anif  is  beau- 
tifully interspersed  witli  praij-ie  and  woodland. 

"From  the  blufis  the  prospect  is  uncoamionly  fine.  lyooking-  towards  the  east, 
you  first  beliold  an  extensive  prairie,  which  in  sprinfr  and  summer  is  covered  with 
grass,  with  whose  jrreeii  the  brill i^uit  hues  of  a  thousand  flowers  form  the  most 
lively  contrast.  Beyond  this,  the  Like,  clear  and  calm,  may  be  seen  eniptvinif  itself 
into,  or  by  its  contraction  formiiiir,  the  river,  wiiose  meanders,  only  hid  from  the 
view  by  the  bcautiiul  jrroves  of  limber  which  here  and  there  arise',  can  be  traced 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  vision." 

Peoria  now  has  twenty-five  stores,  two  wliolesale  and  five  retail  orrocefies,  two 
drug-stores,  two  hotels  and  several  boarding-houses,  two  tree  schools  and  an  incor- 
porated academy,  two  Presbyterian  houses  of  worship  and  conirrejations,  one 
Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Episcopal  con^'^reiration,  six  law- 
yers, eight  or  ten  physicians,  one  brewery,  two  steam  saw-mills,  the  usual  projwr- 
tion  of  mechanics,  a  court-house  and  jail,  and  a  population  of  from  fifteen  to  eicrhteen 
hundred,  which  is  rapidly  increa-^ing.  The  "  Peona  Register  and  -\orth-\Vestern 
Gazetteer"  is  issut-d  weekly,  ijy  S,  M.  Davis,  Esq.  The  religious  people  of  this 
place  have  contributed  no  less  than  about  twenty -three  thousand  dollars,  the  past 
year,  for  philanthropic  purposes. 

There  are  four  lines  of  staL^^s  leadinnr  from  Peoria,  viz. :  one  to  Galena,  Sundavs, 
Tuesdays,  and  Thursday.s  distance  ItJU  miles,  fare  SI-;  one  to  Chicago,  same 
days,  distance  Kit)  miles,  fare  ."U'J;  one  to  Sjiringfield,  same  davs,  distance  70 
miles,  fare  -S'l;  and  one  ;<)  Knoxville,  on  Thursdays,  distance  4<3  miles,  fare  ."s-t. 
Some  of  these  are  fine  Troy  post-coaches;  others  are  open  wagons,  on  lifeless 
springs,  which  do  very  well  on  smn<it!i  gnjund  in  drv  weather. 

The  old  village  of  Peoria,  was  situated  about  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  lower 
extremity  or  outlet  of  the  Peoria  lake.  Tliis  village  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
French,  previous  to  tlie'recollection  of  any  of  the  present  generation.  About  the 
year  lllS  or  1779,  the  first  house  vas  built  in  what  was;  then  called  La  Viile  de 
Maillet,  afterwards  the  new  vilhifre  of  Peoria,  and  which  has  recently  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Fort  Clark,  situated  about  one  mile  and  a  half  below  the  old  village, 
immediately  at  the  lower  iK):nt  or  outlet  of  the  lake.  The  situation  bein^'  preferred 
in  consequunce  of  the  water  bcinnr  better,  and  its  being  thought  niore  healtliful,  the 
inhabitants  gradually  deserted  tlie  old  villaL'^e,  and,  by  the  year  17SX)  or  1707,  had 
entirely  abandoned  it,  and  removed  to  the  new  village. 

The  inhabitants  of  Peoria  consisted  generally  of  Indian  traders,  hunters,  and 
voyagers,  and  had  long  fonii'd  a  link  of  connexion  between  tlie  French  residinir 
on  the  waters  of  the  irreat  lakes  and  the  .Mississippi  river.  From  that  happy 
ficility  of  adapting  themselves  to  their  .situation  and  associates,  for  which  the 
JVench  are  so  remarkable,  the  inhabitants  of  Peoria  lived  generally  in  harmony 
with  their  savage  neighbours.     It  appears,  hov.-ever,  tliat  about  the  year  17S1  thev 
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were  induced  to  abandon  the  ullage,  from  the  r-,.pprch-nsio>.i  of  Indian  hostility;; 
but  '^con  arlcr  the  peace  of  llSo,  they  again  returned,  r.ud  continued  to  reside  i 
there  until  the  autumn  of  l^r^',  when  they  were  lorcibly  removed  trom  it,  and  the 
place  destroyed  bv  a  Captain  Craia,  of  the  Illinois  ni;lit!;i,  on  the  rrround,  as  it  was 
<aki  that  hi"s  com^my  of  militia  were  fired  on  in  the  n:-ht,  while  at  anchor  in 
tlici'r  boats  befbre  tiie  villaeo,  by  Indian.?  svith  whom  the  iiiliabitints  were  suspected 
by  Crai'T  to  be  V.«)  intimuteand  friendly.  The  poor  ir.hahit.ints,  bein^  thus  deprived 
of  shelt'er,  fled  for  refuie  to  t!ie  different  villaores  on  the  .Mi.^sissippi. 

In  Sep'en'ber  1-13,  Cenera]  Howard  marclied  with  aboiR  14U0  men  from  Por- 
n<Tc  des  Siouv  '  for  Pcori.i.  The  repulars  who  manned  the  boats,  arrived  and 
commenced  b-jildinj  a  block-hov-e.  which  they  namea  Fort  Clark,  m  honour  ot 
Gen  Georrre  Rr.-rcrJClark.  Geneial  lioward,  with  his  mounted  rangers,  ascended 
the  Mi-i«"ippi  as  hi-h  as  Two  Rivers,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  lllinoi.s.  By 
this  judicious  plan,  the  whole  frontier  was  swept  of  the  enemy,  who  was  continually 

^'^Orihe  ^'>n'th'of  September,  the  general  arrived  at  Fort  Clark.  The  Indians  had 
attacked  it^wo  davs  before,  but  Lioatenant-Colonel  Nicholas,  who  commanded, 
aave  them  so  warm  a  reception,  that  they  soon  retired.  It  was  concluded  that 
thev  had  none  to  Gomo's  town,  about  thirty  miles  distant.  The  S^-'neral  mmediately 
made  arran^em'-nts,  and  marched  the  next  morning  to  attack  it.  When  he  arrived, 
he  found  the  enemy  had  taken  to  the  water,  and  ascended  the  Illinois,  llc  burnt 
the  viUa^re  and  two  others,  and  remained  m  the  vicinity  tor  two  nights.  He  then  , 
marched" back  to  Peoria,  to  assist  the  regulars  in  builuing  Port  Clark,  which  had  j 
been  commenced  and  named  previous  to  his  arrival  | 

With  con^i.lprable  labour,  thev  cut  and  hauled  the  necessary  timber  across  the 
lake  •  and  the  fort  was  in  a  comidete  state  of  detbnce  in  twelve  days.  W  liile  they 
vvere'  en^arred  about  the  fort.  Majors  Christy  and  Boone  were  detached  on  separate 
commands"  The  Ibrmer  was  ordered  to  ascend  the  river,  m  two  armed  boats,  to 
the  foot  of  the  rapids  (alK^ut  61)  miles),  to  ascertain  if  tlie  Indians  had  embodied,  or 
termed  any  new  establishments  in  that  quarter.  Major  Boone  was  sent  over  in  the 
direction  of  Rock  rivtT,  to  collect  every  necessary  intbrmation.  concerning  their 
!  traces,  &c.  Both  these  ofiicers  returned  ui  five  or  six  days,  and  reported  that  the 
enemy  had  tied  on  all  points.  •  •      u    i  i,  j 

Soon  aRer  this  the  weather  became  cold;  and,as  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  a  winter  cainpai-n,  General  Howard  determined  on  returning,  and  accordingly 
Ux>k  uft  his  Ime  of  march  on  the  l.nh  of  October,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the 
fort  Abodt  the  termination  of  the  war.  Fort  Clark  was  abandoned  by  tne  Ameri- 
can's; and,  a  sliort  time  ailerv.ards,  it  was  burnt  by  the  Indians,  as  they  assert, 
through  tlie  instigation  of  the  traders 

QUIXCY  thf'  «eat  of  justice  of  Adams  County,  is  situated  on  the  east  b;ink  of 
tlie  Mi'-^si«ip'u  river,  alwut  Pi')  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  by  water, 
103  miles^nor'th-wcst  from  Van-lalia,  and  974  from  Washington  city.  This  town 
is  only  twelve  years  old,  and  now  has  a  population  of  about  LdDO.  It  stands  on  a 
beautiful  elevation.  PJ't  feet  above  the  limestone-bound  shore  ot  the  Mississippi.  It 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  for  live  or  six  miles  in  each  direction,  and  h;LS 
one  of  the  be<t  stramUnt  landina^'  to  be  found  on  the  Mississippi,  i  lie  tirst 
cabin  erected  on  the  site  of  this  town  is  still  in  existence,  and  afihrds,  by  contrast 
with  the  newly  erected  habitations,  a  pleasing  example  of  the  progress  and  rchne- 

ment  of  the  place.  .  ■    , ,     •  i 

Quincv  contains  an  enterprizing  and  intelligent  community,  suitably  impressed 

1  with  the'iuiportance  of  reli<nous  and  moral  habit.s  amoii«r  whom  the  principles  and 
nrictice  of  teinpiTince  trcnerallv  prevail.     In  the  town  there  are  about  '2)  stores, 

I  four  or  live  lan!-'^*h''es.  inclndml'  the  United  States  land-olhcc  tor  the  sale  ot  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  Quincv  district;  three  taverns,  several  gunsmilhs,  blacksmiths; 
and  cabinet  shops,  besides  a  number  of  other  mechanics,  eight  or  nine  lawyers  and 
five  nhy^ician^  also  two  steam  saw-mills  and  a  flouriniMnill.  The  public  stiuare 
,s  lar-e,  and  may  be  made  as  heautifiil  as  Washin-ton  Square  in  ^'''I'^'l'^H'l;."';  <->" 
the  ea-,t  <ide  of  it.  a  brick  court-hou-c  is  nearly  completrd,  at  an  expense  ot  Ui.UUU 
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dollars.  The  relit^ious  denominations  are  Methodists,  Coiigrejrationalists.  Baptists 
Episcoimlians,  Gorman  Lutheran.s,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  I\Ietli(')di-ts  and 
ConjiregatioiKiU^ts  iiave  each  erected  churclies,  and  tlic  Riptist  and  Epi^copali.m 
societies  are  now  building  places  of  worship.  The  sabbuth-schools  are  exprtino-  an 
iin[K.rt;int  iiuiuence  on  tlie  rising  generation:  of  daily  scliools,  tliere  are  several  of 
respectability. 

The  annual  exports  of  flour  and  pork  amount  to  about  8100,000.  Many  new 
buildings  are  rising,  indicative  of  an  increase  of  wealth  and  pra-^perity.  The  prai- 
rie in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  town  i<  beautifully  rolling  and  rich,  and  the  whole  county 
forms  one  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in  the'  state.  There  are  geuerallv  at 
Quincy  about  oOO  arrivals  of  steamboats  in  the  year,  and  there  is  no  impediment  1 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river  at  any  time,  e.xcept'by  the  freezing  of  the  Mississippi,  ' 
which  generally  continues  only  for  a  brief  period. 

Property  has  increased,  in  a  short  period,  from  100  to  1000  per  cent,  in  value. 

^  With  all  its  natural  and  moral  advantages,  Quincy  must  increase,  and  eventually 

I  become  a  place  of  importance. 

1  RUSIIVILLE,  the  scat  of  justice  for  Schuyler  county,  is  situated  in  the  central 
!  part  of  the  county,  at  tlio  souih  end  uf  a  boautitui  prairie,  ten  miles  from  the  Illi- 
,  nois  river  at  the  nearest  point,  and  twehe  from  Beardstown.  The  settlements 
I  around  are  large;  and  the  town  itself  exhibits  a  quietness  and  neatness  in  its  e.\- 
j  ternal  appearance,  that  is  liiL^dy  pleasing  to  the  traveller.  — 

This  town  was  laid  out  in  l>:i7,  wlitjii  the  county  was  formed,  and  two  years 
'afterwards  contained  only  seven  houses:  they  now' amount  to  near  400,  with  a 
'  population  of  about  1:JII0  |)ersons.  It  contains  five  churches,  twelve  stores',  besides 
'  several  groceries  and  other  c^^t.ibhshments,  a  considerable  variety  of  mechanics, 
■  (more  of  whom  are  much  wanted,)  ami  a  number  of  professional  gentlemen.  The 
j  court-hou^e  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high;  and  tiie  people  have'^  erected  a  brick 
{  school-house.  Good  building  stone,  and  plenty  of  coal,  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
I  A  rail-road  from  Rushville  tu  the  town  of  Erie  on  the  Illinois,  ten  miles  in  lenirth, 
j  is  contemplated  :  mo^t  of  the  stuck  lias  been  subscribed.  This  improvement  will 
I  give  Rushville  all  the  advantages  of  a  river  situation,  free  from  the  diseases  to 
which  some  of  the  river  towns  .ire  subject. 

j  SH.\WXEETO\V.\  occupies  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
:  Ohio  river,  nine  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  120  above  the  jfi notion 
I  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Its  distance  from  Pittsburg  by  water  is  about 
,  900  miles,  and  tVom  .\'ow  Orleans  about  l'-J(Ji). 

The  town  stands  on  a  level  plain,  and  embraces  a  view  of  the  river  of  two  or 
five  miles  in  each  direction.  Tiierc  wius  tijrmerly  a  village  of  Shawnee  Indians  at 
this  spot ;  but  it  was  tiirsakcn  before  the  whites  attempFed  a  settlement,  and  no 
vestige  of  it  now  remains,  except  two  smal'  mounds.  A  few  cabins  were  atler- 
:  wards  built  by  the  French  traders;  but  these  had  also  disappeared,  and  the  oround 
was  covered  with  bushes  when  the  present  town  was  established.  As  recently  as 
the  year  I'^O"^,  there  was  not  a  house  on  the  ground.  In  February  ISPJ,  an  ortice 
for  the  safe  of  public  lands  was  est;iblishcd  at  this  place;  and  in  March  l-^H  an 
act  was  passed  by  Congress,  providing  that  two  sections  of  land  adjoining  Shaw- 
nee Town  should  be  laid  out  i:.to  two  lot^;,  streets,  avenues,  and  outlets,  and  sold 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  lands. 

The  bank  of  the  Ohio  at  tlii<  place  has  a  gradual  a.scent,  but  is  subject  to  inun- 
dation at  the  extreme  flofals.  Between  tlie  town  and  the  blutl's  the  surface  is  still 
lower,  and  more  frequently  submerL'ed.  Though  no  considerable  sickness  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  town  for  some  years  past,  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  less  healthful 
tiian  the  more  elevated  portions  i>f  the  st;ite. 

Shawnee  Town  is  the  principal  commercial  place  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois, 
and  a  gcxnl  deal  of  business  is  transacted  both  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  line.  It 
has  eight  or  ten  stores,  several  groceries,  two  public  houses,  and  600  or  TOO  inhabi- 
tants. The  land-otlice  tor  the  district  is  in  tliis  place;  and  there  is  a  printing- 
oiTice,  which   publishes  a  weekly  paj)er  called  the  Illinois  Advertiser.     There  Is 
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likewise  a  bank  here,  which  .vas  chartered  by  ihe  terriioriai  leoi^Iature,  and  which  ! 
has  recently  recommenced  doing  business,  after  a  suspension  of  several  years.         I 

SPRINGFIELD,  tlie  seat  of  justice  of  wSangamon  county,  is  very  nearly  in  the  , 
centre  of  tiic  state  of  Illinois;  being-  107  nines  a  little  west  of  north  from  tlie  : 
junction  of  the  .Mi-sissippt  and  Ohio  rucis,  and  Is.")  miles  due  south  of  tlie  north-  '< 
ern  boundary  of  tlie  siaie,  1 1-1  niiies  u-cst  of  the  eastern  boundary,  and  91  east  of  i 
the  Mississippi  river.    The  town  is  i'tuated  four  miles  south  of  the  Sang-anion  river, 
on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  and  e.\teiisi\e  proirie,  adorned  wiili  excellent  and  well- 
cultivated  larius,  and  stretching  au"y  on  every  eide  to  the  blue  line  of  distant  || 
forest. 

•  Springfield  was  laid  oat  about  tiftecn  years  ago:  but  for  nine  or  ten  years,  it! 
contained  only  a  few  scattered  log  cabins.  All  us  present  wealth  or  importance  i 
dates  from  the  last  six  years.  It.-  geographically  central  situation  tits  it  most  admi-  | 
rably  for  the  future  capital  of  the  stat'j ;  wiiile  its  location  by  nature  in  the  liearl , 
of  tiie  most  fertile  region  in  the  v/estcrn  country,  and  the  imixirtant  public  works  | 
contemplated  to  intersect  it,  cannot  iail  of  rendering  it  a  place  of  extensive  business  | 
and  crowded  population. 

The  public  square,  a  green  pleasant  lawn  inclosed  by  a  railing,  contains  the 
court-house  and  a  market,  botli  fine  structures  of  brick  ;  and  the  sides  surrounding 
the  square  are  lined  with  handsome  ediiics.  Many  of  the  buildings,  however,  are 
small ;  and  the  humble  log  cabin,  the  abidmij  place  of  some  of  the  tlrst  settlers, 
not  nn'rcquently  meets  the  eye.  A.mong  its  public  structures  are  a  jail,  and  houses 
of  worship  tor  two  Presbyterian  churches,  one  IJjptist  Retormer,  one  Methodist, 
one  Episcopalian,  and  one  Biiptist  socieiy,  all  of  which  have  uimisters  and  respect- 
able congregations. 

The  town  contains  excellent  schools  fur  l)oth  sexes,  and  an  academy:  tJiere  are 
I  also  nineteen  dry-goods  stores,  one  wholesale  and  six  retail  groceries,  four  public 
houses,  tour  druir-stures,  one  Inxik-stoie,  ti\o  clothing  stores,  eleven  lawyers,  eigh- 
teen physicians,  including  steam-doctors,  one  tbundry  for  casting,  tour  cardmg 
machines,  mechanics  and  trades  of  various  descriptions,  and  two  printing-offices, 
from  which  are  i:^sued  weekly  the  lliinois  Republican,  and  tlie  Sangamon  Journal. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  leirislature,  Si)ringfield  is  to  be  the  permanent  seat  of 
o-overnnient  after  l^-Ui;  and  an  a[)[)ropriatiun  has  been  made  of  ^50,U00,  and  com- 
missioners appointed  to  build  a  state-house. 

UPPER  ALTON  is  a  deliirhtfuUy  situated  town  in  JIadison  county,  built  on 
elevated  2;ruund.  two  and  a  half  niiies  h;ick  from  the  river,  and  east  from  Alton. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  hi;:h  and  healthy.  The  country  around  was  origin- 
ally timbered  land,  and  is  uuduiating:  the  prevailing  growth  consists  of  oaks  of 
various  species,  hickory,  walnut,  etc. 

Upper  Alton  was  laid  olfby  the  proprietor  in  1810;  and  in  19121,  it  contained  50 
or  GU  titmilies.  In  lr"J7,  it  had  dv.indied  down  to  a  few,  from  several  causes.  But 
since  the  commencement  of  Alton,  the  dourisliin^;  mercantile  fov/n  on  the  river,  it 
has  experienced  a  rapid  irrowtii,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  advance  proportion- 
ate, to  the  projrrss  of  tlvj  town  and  country  around.  There  are  eight  stores,  five 
groceries,  two  la.vyers,  five  physicians,  meclianics  of  various  descriptions,  a  steam 
saw  and  flour  mill,  and  iibout  ol!U  f;!milies,  or  I'lUO  inhabitants.  The  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  l're-byte,rians,  each  have  houses  of  worship.  The  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian  houses  are  Imndsome  stone  edifices,  with  spires,  bells,  &c.,  and  pro- 
vided with  ministers.  There  are  Sfnen  or  eight  ministers  of  the  gospel,  residents 
of  tiiis  place,  some  of  wiiom  arc  conn-^cted  with  the  college  and  tlie  Theological 
seminary; — ot'iers  are  agents  tor  some  of  the  public  benevolent  institutions,  whose  '■ 
families  reside  here.  (,ioi>i  morals,  reliLH'jus  privileges,  the  advantages  for  educa- 
tion in  the  college,  and  in  throe  respectable  common  schools,  with  an  intelligent 
and  agreeable  society,  make  tiiis  town  a  desirable  residence. 

VANDALIA,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  the  seat  of  justice  for  Fayette  county, 
was  laid  cut  in  I'^lr^,  by  commissioners  appointed  tor  that  purpose,  under  the  an- 
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thority  of  tlie  state.  It  is  situated  on  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  about 
S2  miles  north-east  from  St.  Louis,  1153  north  of  the  junction  of  the  M  issis-sippi  and 
Ohio  rivers,  and  781  from  Washinaton  City.  'Tiie  site  is  hi^jh,  undukitin;;,  and 
was  ori^rinally  a  timbered  tract.  The  streets  cross  at  ritrht  anjles,  and  are  sy  feet 
in  width.  The  public  squ;ire  is  on  elevated  ground.  Tne  public  buildings  are,  a 
stale-house  of  brick,  and  snlTiciently  commodious  lor  legislative  purposes,  unfmisli- 
ed  ;  a  neat  framed  house  of  worship  tor  the  Prc^-byterian  society,  with  a  cupola 
and  bell;  a  framed  nieeting-housc  tor  the  ^Methotlist  society;  another  small  public 
building  open  for  all  denominations,  and  for  schools,  and  other  public  purposes. 
There  are  in  the  town  two  prmting-otiices  that  issue  weekly  papers,  the  State 
Register  and  the  Free  Press,  lour  taverns,  eight  vStores,  tv/o  groceries,  one  clothing 
store',  tv;o  schools,  four  law3-ers,  tour  physicians,  one  steam  and  one  water  saw-mill, 
one  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  about  S'jO  inhabitants.  I^ear  the  river  the  country 
generallv  is  heavily  timbered,  but  a  fow  miles  back  are  extensive  prairies.  The 
national  road  has  been  pcrmaiientlj''  located  and  partially  constructed  to  this  place. 
Vandalia  will  continue  to  be  the  capital  of  Illinois  until  the  year  L''>40;  after 
which  period,  as  decided  by  a  late  act  of  the  state  legislature,  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment will  be  removed  to  Sprinitield,  in  Sangamon  county,  v.here  the  sum  of 
.s.")0,00ll  has  been  appropriated  to  build  a  state-house  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
legislature,  and  for  other  public  pur[)oses. 

WHITEHALL  is  a  recently  settled  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Greene  county, 
on  the  main  road  from  Carrollion  to  Jacksonville,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  former 
place,  and  \'2  miles  east  of  the  Illinois  river:  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and 
well-settled  tract  of  country,  and  contains  nine  stores,  two  o-roceries,  two  taverns, 
three  physicians,  one  S'.vkhiI,  and  an  incorporation  for  a  seminary,  a  steam-mill  in 
the  vicinity,  framed  houses  of  worship  for  iMethodists  and  Riptist?,  and  000  inhab- 
itants. 

WIXCHE.STER  is  situated  in  Morcan  county,  14  miles  from  Naples,  and  16 
from  Jacksonville.  Its  popul.ition  is  already  estimated  at  GOO;  and  it  enjoys  the 
advanta^-es  of  g<x)d  sciiools,  mills,  and  manufacturing  establisiiments.  It  was  laid 
olf  in  1831,  on  elevated  ground,  and  is  a  thriving  town,  increasing  rapidly,  has 
several  stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanics  of  various  descriptions.  The  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Congreirationali:^ts,  have  societies  here.  It  lias  excellent  lime  and 
freestone  quarries  in  th'>  vicinity,  and  several  mills. 

Winchester  is  one  of  tiie  chief  jwints  on  the  line  of  the  rail-road  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Auirusta  on  the  Illinois  river.  A  distance  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  on  this 
road,  from  Winchester  to  Lyniiville,  is  nov/  under  contract,  aiid  in  a  state  of  great 
forwardness. 
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Tlie  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  II.  L.  Ellsworth,  superintendent  of  the  patent 
oifice  at  Washinnfton  City,  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  cost  of  cultivating  the 
western  prairies  than  we  have  bi-fore  seen,  and  we  think  our  readers  generally 
will  be  pleased  with  a  perusal  of  it Suuffoino  Journal. 

Washiriiiton,  Jan.  1,  1837. 
Dr\ii  Sir — Von  doubtirss  expect  si-ime  further  stitcment  than  has  been  received 
respecting  the  investment  made  lor  you  in  the  valley  of  the  Wabash.     A  desire 
to  meet  my  son,  who  was  daily  e.xprctrd  fmiii  l^tayelte,  has  delayed  my  writing 
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until  tliis  time.  And  now,  If-t  rnc  say,  g-encrally,  tlira  tjif)  we.st  has  frrown,  and 
will  continue  to  mcrea--e  beyond  the  most  sangi'inc  ci-lculation.  IN'or  will  any 
action  of  the  general  government  materially  chock  tiie  advanconicnt  of  the  lands 


which  are  judiciously  located  on  the  gi-eat  western  canals  or  rail-roads.  Very  litth 
is  yet  known  of  the  valley  of  the  Wabash.     Ahhough  tlic  fertility  of  the  soil  h 
equalled,  few  have  ever  seen  tiiis  country.     Tlie  reason  is  obvious;  there  is  no 
iirnunicatiun  with  it;  and  hence,  tipcculators  and  seUlcrs  liave  passed  around  it, 
ing  west,  either  by  tlie  ?Iici:ic-au  lake,  or  by  the  Ohio  and  Mii^-issinpi  rivers. 
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may,  therefore,  be  considered  certain,  that  when  tiie  rail-road "iriDin  >St.'j^uis  to 
:  Latayette  is  completed,  the  (jreat  travel  from  the  3*Iississippi  valley  to  the  east, 
!  will  be  by  t!;e  lakes,  througli  the  V/abasfi  and  Erie  canal,  the  shortest  nnd  quickest 
route  by  several  days.  A  person  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  will  pass  up  to  St. 
;  Louis,  then  take  the  rail-road  and  canal  to  Lake  Erie,  in  preference  to  followintr 
the  nieanders  of  the  Ohio  river  in  a  steamboat.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  on  this 
;  subject  ? — What  time  will  be  occupied  on  this  route  to  Xew-York .'  i\ot  exceed- 
;  ing-  six  da\s.  From  St.  Louis  to  Lafiy-tte  (2 -1(1  miles),  one  day  may  he  allowed ; 
from  Lafayette  to  tue  lake,  at  the  rate  of -l.\  to  5  miles  on  tlie  canal  (now  in  opera- 
'  tion  considerable  part  of  the  way),  ibrty-elglit  h^urs;  and  from  the  lake  to  A'ew- 
:  York  city,  via  raij-road  (nov/  commenced),  not  exceedinir  two  days. 
I  What  ciianges  this  must  make  in  the  value  of  property  on  the  route !  The  \-aluG 
!  ofland  depends  on  tiie  fertility  ol'thesoil  ami  the  tacility  of  transportation.  From 
:  a  personal  inspection  of  tlie  western  states,  during  six  months  past,  I  am  fully  con- 
'  vinced  the  Wabash  valley  ha^  the  best  soil  and  most  iavourable  cjinuite.  In  the 
:  latitude  of  Phihulelpliia,  you  avoid  the  extreme  of  great  iicat  in  summer,  and  of 
!  cold  in  whi  er,  and  also  a\oid  tiie  danger  of  e;iriy  fro^ts,  so  prevalent  in  hio-her 
,  latitudes,  "iou  may  ask,  what  will  be  tlic  markets  for  Indiana  .'  I  answer,  New- 
i  York  and  Xew-Orleans,  the  Ibrrner  by  tiie  Eric  canal,  and  the  latter  by  the  \Vabash 
1  river  (navigable  to  Liifayette  for  steamboats),  and  by  t!ie  rail-road  above-mentioned 
,  to  St.  Louis;  also  Montreal,  by  the  Weljand  canal.  A  choice  of  ail  these  markets, 
equally  accessible,  is  presented  to  farmers  on  tl;e  ^\'abash  valley,  wlio  possess  a 
great  advaniaire  over  .M.ichii:-in  and  Wi:^con.i;in,  in  the  early  naviiration  of  the  Wa- 
bash river.  Tiie  produce  of  tliis  valley  can  by  tliis  river  pass  down  to  Xew-Orleans 
in  flat-boats,  free  of  tolls,  and  be  transixirted  to  Charleston,  Eiltimore,  A'ew-York, 
and  Boston,  six  v.eeks  belure  tiio  .\ew-York  canal  opens. — This  early  market  may 
be  estimated  at  a  good  pruiit  in  business. 

You  may  ask  if  the  Wuiash  and  Erie  canals  will  surely  be  completed  1  Un- 
doubtedly they  will  Indiana  and  e)hio  are  pledged  to  complete  them.  Nearly 
all  is  now  under  contract,  and  government  has  given  lands  adjoining  sufficient  to 
finish  t!ie  same  witiiout  any  expense  to  the  states. 

As  like  causes  (other  things  bi'i.ig  equal)  pnxluce  like  effects,  it  will  not  tax 
your  credulity  to  boheve,  tiiat  the  rich  lands  on  the  Wabnsh  valley  will  eipial  those 
on  the>-Ohio,  .\ew-Vor.k,  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  which  vary  from  ^J.")  to  GO  dol- 
lars per  acre._  Is  it  possible  that  lands  yiplding  -lU  bushels  ot"'wheat,  70  of  corn,  <jO 
of  oat.s.  and  4.')0  of  {xdatoes,  and  distzinl  only  ten  or  twelve  days  transportation  from 
New- York  or  Xew-Orleans  cities,  <.an  be  less  thin  n-'O  per  acre  ? 

la  making  sclectit.ns,'!  iiave,  when  practicable,  procured  both  prairie  and  tim- 
ber, thou--li  I  am  sure- there  h;is  been  a  common  error  to  pass  the  rich  prairie 
because  timU'r  cannot  be  tbund  adjoining  at  the  iiovernment  price.  Under  this 
belief  many  settlers  have,  to  tlieir  snrrow,'  entered  tho  timber  and  left  the  prairie, 
because  tiiey  suprjo-ed  ii(jbu<iy  would  enter  tliat  without  possessino-  tiie  timber. 
The  prairie  li;us  been  entered  lately.  And  such  is  the  tiicility  tor  raising  timber  on 
prairies,  by  sowiii'j  tiie  ser'd  of  black  walnut  and  locust,  that  t!ie  desire  fir  timber 
land  has  diminislicd.  Those  who  doubt  tlie  comparative  value  of  timb-r  land,  will 
do  well  to  consider  tliut  1'2  dollars  is  a  fair  price  for  clearincr  timber  land. 

Timber  land,  when  cleared  in  the  usual  manner,  is  left  incumbf^reii  with  stumps 
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and  roots,  fatal  ob.-tacles  to  labour-savino;  machines,  ."sl'2,000  will  be  required  to 
clear  lUUO  acres  of  timber  land ;  whereas  tlie  1000  acres  of  prairie  can  be  put  in 
tame  grass  without  plough ini,''. 

A  prairie  t'arm  may  be  put  hi  complete  cultivation  at  from  .'s:3.7.5  to  -SO  per  acre, 
accordinir  to  the  computations  of  my  son  Edward,  who  has  been  extensively 
en^raged  in  cultivating  the  prairie  for  the  last  year.  From  a  personal  examinatiuii 
of  the  land  in  France,  and  on  t!ie  Wabash  valley,  I  feel  no  iiesitation  in  pronounciiirr 
the  latter  decidedly  the  best  for  the  beet  sugar  manutacture.  In  France,  eiuht, 
ten,  and  twelve  dollars  per  acre  are  paid  for  rent,  and  yet  great  profits  are  made. 
An  acre  of  good  land  will  yield  -1-1,000  pounds  of  sugar  beet,  from  which  2400 
pounds  of  sugar  can  be  extracted,  which,  at  ten  cent^  per  pound,  amounts  to  240 
I  dollars  per  acre. 

In  England,  paper  is  now  made  from  the  residuum  of  beets,  after  the  saccharine 
matter  is  extracted.  An  application  for  a  similar  patent  is  now  pending  in  the 
patent  office.  The  sample  of  pjper  exhibited  is  very  good,  and  the  rapidity  with 
,  which  the  paper  is  made,  must  reduce  materially  the  price  of  the  article.  Many 
'  labour-sjiving  machines  are  introduced  to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  new  lands.  In 
a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  ploughing  on  smooth  lanus  will  be  eifected  by  steam, 
and  even  now  mowin:r  and  reaping  are  successfullv  done  by  horse-power. 

Such~are  the  profits  of  cultivation,  that  I  would"  advise  all  who  can  to  improve 
some  part  of  their  lands.  A  small  improvement  will  repay  expenditures,  and 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  whole  investment.  Three  benetits  may  be 
expected:  1.  Tiie  crops  will  pay  expenses  and  yield  a  great  profit.  2.  The  land 
cultivated  and  the  land  adjipining  will  be  advanced  several  hundred  per  cent.  11  If 
stock  is  put  on  the  farm  the  same  is  numerically  increased,  and  greatly  enhanced 
in  value  by  improving  tlie  brrrd. 

Either  of  these  considerations  is  sufficient  to  justify  cultivation  and  guaranty  a 
large  return.  I  miglit  montiun  the  successful  cultivation  of  hay  in  the  west — from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  is  a  fair  crop.  Tliis  can  be  cut  and  "pressed  witiiout  any 
labour-saving  machines  at  tv.o  drliars  per  ton:  and  if  the  srass  was  cut  by  horse- 
power, the  expense  would  be  still  less.  The  profits  on  onc^hundred  lieifers  at  five 
dollars,  might  easily  bo  supposed.  Fitly  breeding  sows  would  probably  bring  700 
pigs  per  annum,  and  by  thcso  means  a  large  farm  could  be  stocked  with '^little 
capital  advanced. 

Hay  at  New-Orleans  varies  from  20  to  50  dollars  per  ton.  An  average  for  the 
last  three  ye^rs  may  bo  thirty  liollars.  The  cost  of  floating  down  hay  iirflat-boats 
to  New-Orleans  may  be  eiL'^iit  dollars  per  ton. 

There  is  a  practice  mentiuiicd  by  Mr.  Newell,  and  highly  recommended  by 
others,  of  putting  in  hay-seed  witiiout  plougiiing  the  ground!  This  is  done  by 
burning  the  prairie  grass  in  the  si)rmg,  and  harrowimr  in  the  seed.  The  seed 
catches  quick  and  grows  well.  B'nw  grass  especially  succeeds  in  this  way,  and 
the  grass  will  sustain  stock  ail  winti-r  without  cutting"'  hav  or  IcKlder  for  them.  A 
large  drove  of  horses  was  k.^pt  last  winter  at  lndianap«jlis  on  blue  grass,  on  the 
open  fields,  at  the  siiiall  expense  of  one  dollar  jjer  iiead  p;^r  month. 

From  personal  cxauiinatiuri,  I  am  convinced  tiiat  ditchinir  and  hedging,  as  prac- 
tised in  llolland,  England,  and  France,  almost  entirely,  and  successt"ully  adopted 
in  Illinois,  is  cheaper  tlian  rails.  The  L^eneral  complaint  of  the  earth  cru:nblinir 
by  frost  is  prevented, by  sowiniT  bUi<?  o-rass  seed  on  the  sides.  Mulberrv  trees 
might  be  raised  on  the  slt'O-,;  of  the  ditch,  with  great  profit.  Indeed,  such'  is  the 
ntpid  growth  of  the  mulberry  in  these  rich  prairie  lands,  that  the  purchase  of  this 
land  at  -SI. 2-")  an  aero,  and  planted  by  these  trees-  alone,  would  in  a  tew  years  be 
highly  valuable.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  prairie,  that  woodland  will  always  be 
valuable  for  timber.  Tlie  wu;>lland  is  also  rich,  and  fine  tor  cultivation;  and  if 
trees  under  a  certain  diameter  are  cut.  a  fine  grazing  tann  mav  easilv  be  made, 
and  the  good  timber  preserved.  Similar  pastures  are  found  in'lventucky ;  these 
yield  .v:3  profit  p-'r  acre  annually.  It  may  be  asked,  how  can  non-residents  best 
cultivate  their  lands!  I  wuuld  remark,  that  it  is  customary  to  rent  land  (once 
broke  and  tenccd),  fur  one-third  of  the  crop,  delivered  iu  the  crib  or  barn.  At  this 
rent  the  tenants  find  all. 
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I  would  advise  to  etnpby  s'liart,  entorprising'  youn?  men  from  the  New  Enfrlaiu! 
states,  to  take  the  farm  on  .-iiares.  If  the  landlord  s'.oulJ  find  a  liou5e,  team,  cart, 
and  j)Iougli,  and  add  ?(.>mo  sroclr,  he  might  tlien  reqnire  one-haif  of  the  profits  of 
the  same.  1  would  advise  to  allow  tor  fencinj^  or  ditching  a  certain  sum,  and 
stipulate  tliat  the  capital  in\ested  sliould  be  returned  betbrc  the  profits  were 
divided.  A  farmer  could  in  this  way  earn  tor  himself  from  ."r<700  to  .SldOO  per 
annum,  on  a  lease  tor  five  years.  Tho  sccoiid  year  a  mowing-  machine  mioht  be 
furnished,  if  one  hundred  ac-es  were  seeded  down  to  tame  frrass.  ^last  for  swine 
is  f  >und  in  rrreat  abundance,  £nd  tiio  number  of  hops  could  easdy  be  increased  to 
one  tliousand  by  addinrf  to  the  number  of  breeding- sows. 

Com  is  so  easily  raised  that  it  is  tbund  advantag-eous  to  turn  ho^s  into  a  field  of 
this  j^rain  without  "fathering-  it.  It  has  loncj  been  the  practice  in  New-"^'ork  to 
raise  oats  and  peas  to^'-ether,  and  turn  in  the  swine  to  harvest  the  same,  when  ripe. 
Experiments  tiiis  summer  in  Connecticut  show  a  great  profit  in  raising  spring 
wheat  and  oats  together,  and  feeding  out  tiie  same  to  iiogs.  I  have  omitted  to  say 
that  good  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Wabasli.  The  veins  are 
from  five  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  a  large  wagon-load  will  supply  one  fire  for  a  year. 
Salt  is  also  manutactured  in  large  quantities  and  superior  in  quality  to  the  Ken- 
hawa  salt. 

Farmers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  now  successfully  inclosing  their  farms  by 
ditching,  which  has  cost  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  rod.  The  laws  of  the 
states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  compel  the  owners  of  lands  adjoining  to  pay  one  half 
of  fencing,  whenever  tiiey  make  use  of.  or  derive  any  benefits  from  the  fences  of 
their  neighbour.     Thislessens  the  expense  of  fencing  one-half. 

If  it  be  asked  wliat  are  the  profits  of  cultivation  .'  1  answer,  if  the  land  is  rented 
for  five  years,  the  profits  accruing  during'  this  period  will  repay  the  capital 
advanced  in  the  commencement,  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
and  leave  the  farm  v.-orth  twenty  dollars  per  acre  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
Probably  the  profit  will  be  much  greater.     Yours,  respectfully, 

II.  L.  Ell-sworth. 
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The  six  following  letters  from  the  pen  of  a  talented  young  Philadelphian,  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  and  Daily  Courier,  appeared 
I  in  the  columns  of  that  gazette  during  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  under  the 
title  of  "A  Rambler  in  the  West."  Tiiey  are  beautifully  written,  and  possess 
more  than  ordinary  interest  for  those  anxious  to  acquire  information  relative  to  the 
Western  Coun'y,  more  particularly  the  state  of  Illinois, 

No.  I. 

Thn  Journey — The  "  Far  WcsC" — A  Prairie  on  fire — Alton — Chicago. 

Vamlnli.-i  (III.),  Jan.  *>,  Ir'yr. 

1  promised  you,  my  dear  P ,  when  I  lefl  our  good  (iuaker  citv,  that  I  v.'ould 

give  you  some  accuunt  of  my  wanderings.  I  had  intended  long  ere  this  to  have 
complied  with  my  promise,  but  circumstances  which  we  cannot  control  have  hith- 
erto prevented  me  from  disciiarL'"iug  that  plcasiiiir  duty.  I  design  now,  however, 
to  present  yoti  witti  a  s!ior*,  account  of  my  rambles. 

The  mornin?  was  cold  and  lowerinir,  and  tlie  rain  was  descending  in  torrents, 
when  the  carriaije  arrived  which  was  to  convey  me  on  my  journev.     It  was  truly 
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a  cheerless  morn,  and  the  streets  tiirough  which  we  passed  were  almost  deserted, 
save  where  here  and  there  a  sin^'-lo  pedestrian,  wrappinir  himself  in  his  cloak,  de- 
fied the  "peltinjs  of  tiie  pitiless  storm."  I  need  not  say  that  the  iowcrin::^  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  tended  in  any  degree  to  elevate'the  spirit^- of  the%ontlit'ul 
adventurer,  who  was  leaving  the  scenes  of  his  early  days — tiio  home  of  lijs  vouth 
— the  thousand  sweet  associations  of  friends  and  "fuherlind,"'  on  a  tour  of  exp.T'- 
menl  to  a  new  and  almost  unsettled  country.  But  I  had  determined  that  the  feel- 
ings of  regret  and  despondency,  so  natural  to  the  occa.-ion,  should  not  have  a 
lodgement  m  my  bosom — for  e.vporience  hud  fully  convinced  inc  that  they  product 
no  beneticial  results,  biit  were  oft-times  productive  of  serious  uijury.  Brushin"- 
away  a  hasty  tear,  which,  in  spite  of  all  my  plulosopiiy,  luuered  in  my  eye,  1 
bounded  into  the  car  with,  apparently,  a  light  and  joyful'heartr  The  door  closed, 
and  soon  the  last  glimpse  of  my  much-loved  city  taJed  trom  my  view.  After  be- 
'stowing  my  hearty  beuL-dictions  on  it  and  the  many  kind  fnemls  'its  walls  contained, 
I  applied  myself  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  purposes.  I  was  an.xious  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  through  which  1  passed,  the  character  of  its  popula- 
tion, the  nature  of  its  soil  and  climate,  and  that  mass  of  valuable  information 
which  travel  alone  can  furnish. 

iMy  course  lay  through  the  line  of  internal  improvements  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, wiiich  are  truly  creditable  to  her  citizens,  and  without  much  delay  I 
arrived  at  Pittsburgh,  whose  business  and  activity  indeed  surprised  me.  I  entered 
one  of  the  noble  steamers  ulucii  crowded  her  wharves,  and  was  soon  proceeding' 
at  a  rapid  rate  over  the  calm  and  trampiil  waters  of  tiio  "Beautiful  River."  Awav 
we  flew  over  its  glad  waters,  and  soon  tiie  spires  and  steeples  of  St.  Louis  peeped 
over  the  distant  hills.  I  thought,  upon  my  arrival  there,  that  I  v.-as  approaching 
the  "far  we^t;"  but  when  I  nientioned  west,  I  was  laughed  at,  and  was  pointed  to 
that  immense  region  which  strficiied  t;ir  beyond  the  .Mississippi,  and  was  told,  tliat 
when  I  travelled  week  after  week,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  in  that 
direction,  I  would  then  be  approaching  the  conlincs  of  the  "Great  WesL"  I  was 
iiiclined  to  be  discourai'-ed ;  but  being  determined  to  visit  the  Illinois  country,  be- 
fore attempting  that  arduous  juurney,  I  was  soon  on  another  boat,  and  ploughing 
the  dark  and  troubled  waters  of  tiie  rapid  .Mississippi.  The  dav  I  lert  St.  Louis 
was  peculiarly  fine — one  of  tiiose  days  in  autumn  v.hen  summer  seems  to  lin"er 
on  earth,  as  if  unwillin  '  to  yiMd  to  iJoreas'  chill  and  nipping  blast 

The  scenery  on  the  banks  (<f  the  river  was  truly  grand  and  sublime.  Large  jets 
of  rock  obtrud'ed  fir  into  tiie  stream,  and  reared  their  mighty  heads  almost  to  the 
clouds.  So  regular  were  they  in  their  proportions,  and  so  nicelv  chiselled,  it 
seemed  as  if  dame  Nature  had  built  tor  hersclt',  in  this  western  v.orld,  a  huLre  and 
mighty  castle,  with  lul'y  cilinuns  and  trowning  battlements,  defvin?  the  s-ldll  of 
man  to  rival  its  majestic  ir.'Mideur.  ^\'llllst  enjoying  the  sublimltv  of  the  scene, 
night  threw  her  mantle  o'er  tiie  earth,  and  the  "sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the 
skies" — when  suddenly  the  scene  was  lighted  hy  a  blaze  of  liirht  illuminatiu"- 
every  object  around.  Jxi,  it  was  the  praine  on  fire.  LanLrnas-e  cannot  convev, 
words  cannot  express  to  you  tiie  faintest  idea  of  the  grandeur  "and  splendour  of  that 
mighty  conflagration.  .Methonght  that  the  pale  (pieen  of  nij-ht,  disdaining  to  take 
her  accustonie<l  place  in  the  heavens,  had  despatched  ten  thousand  messe1i2"crs  to 
light  their  torches  at  the  altar  of  the  setting  sun,  and  that  now  they  were  speedinir 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  tln'ir  api)ointed  stations.  As  I  gazed" on  that  mijhtv 
contlaijration,  my  thouLWits  recurred  to  you,  immured  in  the  walls  of  a  city,  and  I 
exclaimed,  in  the  lullness  of  my  heart, 

"Oil  fls'  to  th<-  [iraJrio,  in  wonder,  ami  caze 
As  o'er  llii'  sr;i--s  swrciis  tlio  iiKi'jrii.'in'iit  blaze 
Tlio  u-'flil  c.iiiniit  Ixia.st  so  roniaiitu-  a  .>-ii;lit — 
A  cctntiiiciU  tluiiiiiij  'nii'J  (."*eaus  uC  ligliU" 

I  arrived  early  on  the  tbllowini,'-  morning  at  Alton,  which  is  a  flourishing  r,nd 
tliriving  place,  and  presents  a  busy  app.\irance.  With  its  situation  I  was'inuch 
pli^ised,  but  more  gratified  with  the  enterprize  of  it-=  citizons.  Everv  one  here  was 
active  and  industrious — there  were  no  loungers — no  idlers — no  "loafers"'  to  be 
seen.     Every  one  seemed  engaged  in  some  occupation,  and  was  pursuing  it  with 
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industry  and  zeal.     Large  stores — as  lar^e  a=^  ti>oi:t-  \v!;:cli  adorn  our  eastern  cities 

were  buiklinir  on  the  water's  eJge;  dwellui;^:  hc•L:;■e^  cf  ail  sizes  were  ppringing 

up,  and  the  hum  of  busy  industry  was  sounding  throu:,rh  the  streets.  I  left  this 
citV  with  roi^-ret,  being  compelled  to  pursue  my  journey.  After  a  very  pleasant 
ride  throu^ra^  most  delightfui  country,  I  nrrived  at  Chicago. 

Chiciiro^'is,  without  doabt,  the  greatest  wonder  in  this  wondcrtul  country.  Four 
years  ago  the  savage  Indian  there  built  his  little  wigwam — the  noble  stag  there 
saw  undismayed  his  o'vn  image  r'!llected  from  the  polished  mirrur  of  t!ie  glassy 
lake — the  adventurous  setl.l-?r  ihe;<  cultivated  a  small  portion  of  those  fertile  prai- 
ries, and  was  livinfr  far,  far  away  fi-oni  tiie  comforts  of  civilization.  Four  years 
have  rolled  by,  and  ho v/  changed  tiiat  scene!  Th;:t  Indian  is  now_ driven  far  west 
•of  the  Missis'sippi :  he  has  left  his  iia-Jve  liills — his  huntmg  grounds — the  grave  of 
his  father — and  now  is  building  his  homo  in  the  far  west,  again  to  be  driven  away  by 
the  miglity  tide  of  emigration."  That  gallant  stag  no  longer  bounds  secure  o'er  tliose 
mighty  plains,  but  stanles  at  the  rustling  of  every  leaf  or  sighing  of  every  wind, 
feanng  the  rifles  of  the  numerous  Nimrcxls  who  now  pursue  the  daring  chase.  That 
adventurous  settler  is  now  surrounded  by  luxury  and  relinement ;  a  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  six  thousand  souls  has  now  arisen;  its  spires  glitter  in  the  morning 
sun;  its  wharves  are  crowded  by  the  vessels  of  trade ;  its  streets  are  alive  with  the 
busy  hum  of  commerce. 

The  wand  of  the  magician  or  t!ie  spell  of  a  talisman  ne'er  efTectcd  changes  like 
these;  nav,  even  Al^ddrn's  lamp,  in  all  its  glory,  never  performed  greater  wonders. 
Bat  the  growth  of  the  town,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  l)ears  no  comparison  with  that 
of  its  commerce.  In  IS^:?,  there  were  but  four  arrivals — or  about  701)  tons.  In 
IS'M,  there  were  four  liundrcd  ani]  titty-six  arrivals,  or  about  00,000  tons.  Point 
me  if  you  cm  to  any  place  in  tins  land  whose  trade  has  been  increased  in  the  like 
proportion.  What  has  produced  this  great  prosperity!  I  answer,  its  great  natural 
advantages,  and  the  untiring  enterprizo  of  its  citizens.  Its  situation  is  unsurpassed 
by  anv  in  our  land. 

Lake  -Micliigan  opens  to  it  the  trade  of  the  north  and  east,  and  tlie  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  when  completed,  will  open  the  trade  of  the  sijuth  and  south-west. 
But  the  irreat  share  of  its  prosperity  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  enterpnze  of  its 
citizens:  7nost  of  them  are  young— many  tiiere  are  upon  whose  temple  the  golden 
lock  of  youth  is  not  darkeiiTd;  niany  who  a  short  time  since  bade  adieu  to  tlie  fas- 
cinations of  trav  societv,  and  immured  themselves  in  the  western  wilderness,  de- 
tcrmininir  to"  acquire  both  fame  arid  fortune.  And  what  has  been  the  result ! — 
While  many  of  their  companions  and  tltrrner  associates  are  now  toilmg  and  strug- 
rrVuyr  in  the  lowly  vale  of  lite,  with  scarcely  enough  of  the  world's  gear  to  drive 
away  the  craviniis  of  actual  want — the  enterprizing  adventurer  has  amassed  a 
splendid  fortune^ias  contributed  to  build  up  a  noble  city,  the  pride  of  his  adopted 
sttte,  and  has  truly  caucrcd  the  wilderness  tc  bloorn  and  blossom  like  tlie  rose. 
Such  are  always  the  rewards  of  ever  daring  minds. 


No.IL 


Peru. 

Peru.  (LI.)Feb.4.  1S37. 

I  resume  my  narrative. 

The  next  point  t5  which  my  attention  was  directed  was  Peru.  This  place  will 
unquestionably  become  one  u!"  the  groate^t  inland  towns  in  the  West,  and  second 
onlv  10  Chica'/o.  A  traveller  ridmg  througli  would  smile  if  you  were  to  tell  him 
that  this  plic,,'  was  destined  to  become  a  city.  One  humbh;  tenement  is  all  it 
boasts,  and  a  strani.'-er  would  be  ajjt  to  imagine,  when  you  told  iilni  that  a  town  was 
laid  out  there,  and  tiiat  lots  were  comUKUidmg  from  ;:<U)00  to  .';>'J."x)l)  apiece,  that 
tiie  speculating  fever  was  raging  with  all-pervading  influence.  But  upon  careful 
examination  and  mature  reflection,  1  have  arrived  at  tiie  conclusion  al-we  stated. 

Peru  is  situated  on  the  Illinois  river,  at  tiie  head  of  river  navigation,  and  is  the 
point  of  termination  of  tiie  Illinois  and  .Michigan  Canal. 
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This  canal,  when  completed,  will  be  tlie  most  splendid  project  of  internal  im- 
provement in  the  Union.  Its  dimensions  are  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  top  water 
line — :^6  feet  wide  at  tlie  bottom,  and  six  feet  dee{) — tiie  estimated  cost  of  which 
is  nine  millions.  This  is  a  great  link  in  the  grandest  ciiain  of  internal  improve- 
ments known  in  the  world — "it  unites  the  Mississippi  with  our  inland  seas,  liio 
Gulf  of  l5t.  i/iwrence  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  llocky  mountjiins  with 
the  Atlantic  coast."  Where  can  be  found  a  work  of  internal  improvement  more 
im[)ortiint  than  this  ] 

J3esides,  the  great  central  rail-road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  terminates  here. 
It  is  situated  in  tlic  midst  of  a  most  fertile  region,  abounding  in  grain,  in  coal,  in 
iron,  and  in  hydraulic  ptnver.  Tlie>e  things  being  consicered,  is  it  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  a  large  inland  city  will  here  arise  1  For  myself  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  and  would  stake  my  reputation  on  the  result.  And  but  a  few  hhort 
months  ago,  the  land  there  was  entered  by  an  enterprizing  Pcnnsylvanian,  (one 
who,  by  his  business  talent*,  entcrprizo,  and  unspotted  reputation,  has  amassed  a 
munificent  fortune,  and  wiio  can  be  pointed  to  as  a  distinguished  e.xample  of  the 
success  which  attends  well-directed  ell'orts)  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre — 
now  it  will  readily  command  from  5!)()0  to  10,(X)0  dollars  per  acre. 

1  assure  you,  my  dear ,  I  have  often  wislied  as  I  was  roaming  over  this  beau- 
tiful country,  that  you  were  v.'ith  me,  to  view  this  scene  hi  all  its  glory,  to  ca^t 
your  eyes  over  a  boundless  tract  of  land,  on  which  stern  Winter  has  cast  his  fleece- 
white  mantle,  to  feel  the  west  wind  bldwing  on  your  ciieek,  and  to  experience  that 
thrill  of  pleasure  which  the  siirht  of  those  grand  and  mighty  prairies  alone  can 
bestow,  iiut  perhaps  you  will  see  them  at  a  more  propitious  period.  Come,  when 
Flora  casts  iier  garlands  o'er  tlje  land, — Come, 

"  When  uiiivcrs-al  Pan 
Knit  with  the  sjraces  and  the  hours  in  dance. 
Leads  on  the  gentle  Spring." 

Come,  when  the  prairie  llower  is  in  blossom — come  when  "  the  rank  grass  is  wav- 
ing in  billowy  pride."  Come  when  the  chain  that  now  binds  these  slusrgish  streams 
is  loosed,  and  hear  them  laugh  and  merrily  simr  as  they  journey  on  to  the  ocean. 
Come  then  and  view  this  rich,  this  growing,  this  flourishing  country^ — examine  its 
resources.  See  the  field  that  is  opttned  for  enterprize  and  talent — look  at  the 
laurels  which  can  be  gained  by  exertion  here,  reflect  on  its  increasing  greatness, 
and  the  influence  it  is  de:-tined  to  exert  upon  our  common  country;  and  my  word 
tor  it,  a  city  lite  will  lose  its  charms,  and  you  will,  without  a  sigh,  bid  it  farewell, 
take  lip  your  stafr^  and  come  and  pitch  your  tent  in  the  great — the  growing — the 
mighty — the  boundless  West. 


No.  Ill, 
A  Snoic-Slonn  on  (he  Prairie, 


Peoria,  (III.)  Feb.  6,  1837. 


"Now  shnr;>  Poreas  blows  abroad,  and  brings 
The  drrnry  winter  on  his  frnzen  winirs  ; 
Beneath  th"  low-himi:  (ionds.  the  sheets  of  snow 
Descend,  and  whiten  all  ilie  lields  below." 

Such  was  tlie  burden  of  my  song  when  I  awoke  from  a  most  refreshing  slumber, 
and  saw  lartre  white  flakes  descending,  and  tlie  whole  country  covered  with  the 
snowy  garb  of  winter.  It  is  otl-times  a  very  pleasant  employment  to  watch  the 
progress  of  a  snow-storm,  but  then  you  must  be  sheltered  from  its  violence,  for  I 
assure  you.  you  cannot  at  all  soiitiiin'ntalize  when  you  are  breastinir  its  fury,  and 
have  along  and  dreary  journey  bcfori'  yuu.  However,  this  morning  I  was  in  a 
peculiarly  go^KJ  humour,  and  dlsregardiiiir  the  soiicitjti.ons  of  my  Iriends,  who 
bcgired  rne  to  remain  until  the  storm  h;id  abat;d,  I  determined  to  resume  my 
journey.  So<jn  the  merry  jinirle  of  the  sleigh-bell  announced  to  me  that  mv  vehi- 
cle was  at  the  door  of  my  friend's  hospitable  mansion — into  it  I  sprung  with  joy- 
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0U3  fTaietv,,and  away  v/e  tlew  over  tho  broad  and  boiindlors  prairie.  ]My  noble 
stet.tT  seo'in'ed  to  fcei  a  new  excittmeiit  as  he  }nhaUd  tiie  fresh  morning  breeze, 
whicli  luiit  life  and  vigour  to  every  iisrve. 

A  prairie  is  nior^t  ^c-jutifui  m  "  the  spring  time  of  year,"  for  then  it  is  a  garden 
ibrined  and  ciiiiivjted  by  naturo'a  hand,  wht.'rt;  .spring  tho  clustering  flowers  wiiich 
bloom  ill  rich  luxuriance,  and  "ahed  their  fr;igrance  on  the  desert  air."  But  \v lien 
stern  winter  casts  her  mantle  ov(  r  the  eartii,  and  bmJs  the  streams  in  icy  fetters, 
then  a  prairie  is  a  specuicle,  gran.i  and  sublime,  and  will  well  repay  for  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  Western  travelling.  I  was  compelled,  however,  to  ride 
af-amst  the  wind,  which  whistled  around  and  blew  directly  in  my  face.  So  violent 
\vas  the  storm  tliat  I  was  alnicvst  b'inded  by  the  tliick  tlakus  that  were  dashed  di- 
rectly in  my  eyes.  Had  I  acted  with  prudence,  I  should  have  di^rcontinued  my 
journey,  and  made  mysdf  comfortable  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  the  log  hut 
where  I  dined — but  I  determined,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weatiier,  to  leach  Peoria 
by  nigliL  Wiiilst  progressing  quietly  on  my  way,  gray  twilight  extended  her 
evening  shades  on  eartn.  StiU  1  drove  or;,  anxious  to  reach  my  point  of  destina- 
tion. Not  a  sin^rle  star  peeped  out  from  t;",c  heavens  to  slied  its  light  on  a  benight- 
ed traveller.  The  storm  increased  in  violence,  and  the  cold  winds  whistled  a 
wintry  tune.  I  now  found  i  had  strayed  from  tlie  road,  and  here  was  I  on  a  broad 
prairie,  without  mark  or  mound,  and  liad  lost  the  trace,  which  was  ere  now  covered 
by  the  falling  snow. 

UnfortuiKUely  I  had  left  my  compass  behind,  and  now  I  was  on  a  broad  sea 
without  a  chart  or  compass,  and  without  one  stray  light  in  the  heavens  whereby  to 
direct  rnv  course.  The  mariner,  when  tossed  upon  the  billows  of  the  stormy  ocean, 
has  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  where  ho  is,  tor  the  needle  will  always  point 
to  the  pole,  and  his  chart  will  tell  Itim  of  the  dangers  in  his  path — but  the  weary 
traveller,  who  has  lost  his  way  on  a  Prairie,  is  on  a  boundless  sea,  where  he  can- 
not even  tell  the  direction  he  is'pursuing,  tor  oft-times  he  will  travel  hour  after  hour, 
and  still  remain  at  nearly  the  same  point  from  which  he  started.  Had  even  one 
accommodating  star  beamed  in  the  heavens,  I  should  not  have  been  the  least  dis- 
concerted, for  then  I  could  have  some  object  whereby  to  euide  my  steps.  But  all 
the  elements  combined  a2:ainsl  me,  and  i  assure  you  my  feelings  were  by  no  means 
comtbrtable.  Memory  ran  over  the  sad  history  of  the  humerous  travellers,  who 
had  been  overtaken  by  niii-ht,  and  been  buried  m  the  falling  snow;  many  who  had 
started  in  the  morning  full  of  gay  hopes  and  buoyant  anticipations,  who,  ere  another 
sun  had  risen,  had  found  a  cold  and  solitary  grave— arrested  in  their  course  by  tlie 
chill  and  icy  hand  of  death.     Alas,  thought  I,  how  true^it  is, 

"For  them  no  mnro  the  blazing  hrnrtii  shall  burn — 
y       •  Or  biisv  houscwiO  ply  lior  eveniiii.'-  r.nre; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire'.i  return — 
Or  climb  liis  knee,  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 

Insensibly  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  deep — I  had  ahvays  heard  that  this  was  a 
dangerous  symptom,  and  if  I  yielded  to  its  influence,  my  life  would  certainly  be 
lost.^  I  endeavoured  to  shake  ofl'  the  drowsy  feeling.  Never  betbre  have  I  expe- 
rienced such  a  stroller  inchiiation  to  sleep.  'Never  before  did  I  e.vert  myself  more 
to  keep  awake.  I  halioid— I  shouted— I  beat  my  breast  to  preserve  animation, 
and  tried  every  metluMl  to  prevent  mv  yielding  to  the  drowsy  influence.  My  noble 
horse  was  aluiost  exhau.-tod,  and  I  inyself  began  to  despair  of  reaching  a  place  of 
shelter— When  sud.ieiilv  a  rav  of  light  beamed  upon  tlie  snow,  and  slied  a  shadow 
around  in.--.  Kucoura'A'd  bv'this  thvourable  token,  I  urged  on.  My  jaded  steed 
also  seemed  to  know  that  he  was  approaching  a  place  of  shelter,  tor  he  quickened 
his  pace,  and  shortlv  afterwards  I  discovered  at  a  distance,  a  small  log-hut,  trom 
whase  window  beimc.l  a  broad  bla/e  of  light.  Soon  was  I  at  tlie  door,  and  warm- 
ly welcomed  by  the  kind  owner,  who  shook  the  snow  from  my  garments,  and  gave 
nie  a  sent  before  a  bla/.incr  Are. 

Oh,  iiow  d.dighttu!  uas  tlie  sense  of  security  as  I  sat  sheltered  trom  tlic  wintry 
blast,  and  listened  to  the  tales  of  the  inmates,  many  of  whom  had,  like  me,  been 
overtaken  by  the  stdrm,  and  now  were  relating  the  events  of  their  jouruev.  I  have 
passed  many  deliehtl'ul  eveniiiLrs  in  the  course  of  a  short  but  eventful  lite — I  have  ^ 
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been  at  the  to=tive  bonrd,  where  tlie  wine-cup  was  pushed  merrilv  around,  and 
song:,  fi"J  laughter,  and  merriment  abounded — 1  have  mingled  in  the'  society  of  the 
gay — I  have  been 

"  Where  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  llic  glduiiig  hours  \Mih  tlymg  feet." 

But  never  have  I  passed  a  more  happy  evening  tFan  iu  the  small  and  narrow  cabm 
of  that  Illinois  farmer. 


No.  IV. 

Peoria — TlUnois — The  West. 

Peoria,  Feb.  8,  1837. 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning  I  arrived  at  Peoria.  Peoria  is  situated  on  the 
Illinois  river,  and  is  in  very  truth  a  most  beautiful  site  for  a  town.  A  few  miles 
above,  the  river  expands  iu  a  lake,  upon  the  banks  of  which  it  is  situated.  The 
approach  to  the  town  is  tliroui:h  alternate  wood-land  and  prairie.  It  is  the  countv- 
tovvn  of  Peoria  county,  and  has  a  bright  prospect  of  ra})idly  incroasiue.  It  now 
has  a  populatiou  of  fifteen  luiudred,  ami  boasts  of  a  large  and  commodious  court- 
house and  several  tine  mansions.  It  commands  at  all  seasons  an  unbroken  water 
communication  with  St.  I^)uis,  and  is  situated  in  a  most  delio-htful  countrv.  Its 
trade  now  is  brisk,  but  it  wiil  increase  in  a  ten-fold  degree  upon" the  completion  of 
the  Illinois  and  .Michiirau  canal. 

The  highly  respect.ible  and  talented  author  of  "A  Winter  in  the  West,"  in  one 
of  his  Ifltors  in  L>:J4,  o.\pres.ses  the  following  sentiments  in  reference  to  tliis 
work:  '-The  St;ite  of  Illiiiois,  judging  from  the  proi^ress  alreadv  made,  will  not 
complete  the  canal  tor  half  a  ceuUiry.  The  want  of  capit;il  is  here  so'"-reat,  as 
almost  to  seal  up  every  outlet  for  enterprize,  though  they  present  themselves  on 
every  side,  and  our  eastern  cajjit-ilists  are  so  completely  iirnonnt  of  the  pnjdio-ious 
resources  of  this  region,  that  it  will  be  long  ere  this  defect  will  be  supplied.""  To 
a  part  of  this  assertion  we  are  obliged  to  enter  our  dissent,  while  to  a  part  we 
will  most  cordially  assent. 

There  exists  no  doubt  on,  my  mind,  that  this  great  and  important  work  will  be 
completed  iu  five  years;  which,  coa.-idering  the  immense  niairnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, is  certainly  a  short  tune.  Every  etl'ort  is  now  nukinj  to  hasten  its  comple- 
tion. A  large  part  of  it  is  under  contract,  and  labourers  are  at  work  up-sn  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tue  line.  The  Commissioners  are  men  of  acknowledged 
talent  and  integrity,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  state,  feelml'-  a 
just  and  prai.-;e worthy  pri.ie  in  the  construction  of  this  grand  link  in  the  chain~of 
internal  improvements,  wiil  urge  its  immediate  completion.  Kut  we  do  a-^ree 
with  the  author  referred  to,  ta;it  our  ea.-itern  capitalists  are  completelv  irniorant  of 
the  resources  of  this  re.'ion. 

Eastern  capitalists  caim<it  rcnlizc  the  great  opportunities  that  every  day  present 
themselves  tor  sate  and  protit able  investment,  and  the  ereat  returns  received  for 
capital  invested.  With  many  the  opinion  is  prevalent,  that  the  accounts  received 
through  the  medium  of  tiio  pres.s,  are  but  tiie  "  puffs"  of  adventurous  speculators, 
who  by  this  methoJ  "crack  up"  their  property,  with  the  dcsi^ru  of  defraudmij  in- 
nocent purchasers.  That  this  system  has  been  most  extensivelv  pursued,  cannot 
be  denied;  but  that  this  country  is  destined  to  advance  most  ra'pidlv  in  the  scale 
of  importance,  and  that  inve>tiiieiits  judiciou-iy  niade  now,  will  insure  a  irreat  profit, 
can  bo  shown  to  t.'ie  satisfaction  of  any  reasoning  mind. 

Take  out  your  map,  and  look  at  this  noble  state;  look  at  its  rrecerao.hical  situa- 
tion, between  '47  and  4:2  deg.,  X.  laL  ;  see  the  mn^hty  ^rississinpi  ro!l:n<-'  its  swirt 
and  turbid  current  along  the  western  twrders;  lix)k  at  the  Wabash  pursuinfr  its 
silent  way  along  the  eastern  side;  s.-e  the  "  Heautilii!  River"  washing  the  southern 
boundary;  and  look  at  that  calm  and  placid  stream,  so  properly  denominated  "a 
natural  canal  through  a  natural  meadow."  dtvidinir  the  state  and  extendin?  far  and 
wide  its  fertilizmg  intiuence.      What  portion  of  our  ciuntrv  is  b^-ttor  watered  or 
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more  capable  of  ccinmandin^  a  great  hydraulio  power  1  Reflect  upon  the  face  of 
tlie  country  and  the  naiure  of  its  soil.  Here  are  no  liio-!i  !U)d  barren  hills,  or  thick 
and  dense  woodhinds,  but  broad  and  risllinj^  prairies. 

The  stale  of  Oiiio  will,  at  tlie  next  census,  rank  the  third  state  in  the  confede- 
racy;  I  mean  as  rejxards  wealth  and  pop^jlation — and  yet  wliat  immense  labour 
was  required  "to  ch^ar"  a  larLfe  portion  of  her  territory,  and  tlien,  at  her  early 
settlement,  we  had  but  a  capital  ttock  of  six  millions  of  souls.  And  if  Ohio  in 
thirty  years  rank  as  the  thiru  state  iti  this  Union,  i  ask  what  time  will  it  require 
tor  a  state  to  stand  beside  her — where  the  ground  is  already  prepared  by  nature's 
hand  for  the  farmer — when  we  have  a  capital  stock  of  over  thirteen  millions,  and 
v.'iien  tiie  facilities  fur  er.iiirration  are  ten-iold  increased.  Besides,  Illinois  contains 
U  larger  quantity  of  rich  land  than  any  other  state,  and  tliertl'oro  can  maintain  a 
lar^e  agricultural  pojKilation,  wiiich  is  the  great  basis  of  national  wealth.  These 
tilings  beini,'-  considered,  can  we  doubt  thi't  ere  long  these  beautiful  prairies  will  be 
adorned  by  tiie  home  of  the  settler — will  re-echo  the  shrill  wlustlo  of  the  plough- 
man, as  he  "  homeward  plods  his  weary  way,"  or  the  glad  and  joyous  song  of  the 
reaper,  as  he  gatliers  in  the  goiden  harvest  * 

Can  we  doui.'t  tiiat,  ere  long,  lUmnis  will  stand  among  her  sister  states — "her 
brow  blooming  with  the  wreath,  of  science,  her  path  strewed  with  the  offerings  of 
art,  her  temples  rich  in  unrestiicted  pi'^^'ty,"  her  prairies  waving  with  the  fruits  of  I 
agriculture,  her  noble  streams  bearing  upon  their  bosoms  the  produce  of  every 
clime,  her  borders  filled  with  a  rich  and  thriving  p<jpulation,  attached  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  fathers;  lovers  of  rational  and  eniightened  liberty,  and  jetlccting 
honour  and  glory  upon  bur  common  country.  But  I  must  pause  ;  my  eyes  grow 
heavy — my  candle  has  almost  burnt  to  its  socket — and  I  must  bid  you  good  nigiit. 
For  now, 

"The  lamp  of  day  is  qutrirh'd  beneath  the  deep, 
And  soil  apprtxich  the  balmy  hours  of  sleep." 


No.  V. 
The  East — l^he  Wes>. — Enterprize — Agriculture. 

'  .        Springfield,  (111.)  Feb.  07,  1837. 

Here  am  I  at  the  neat  and  pretty  town  of  Springfield,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  containinLf  a  truiy  kind  and  lio^pitable  population.  The  journey  from 
Peoria  to  SpritiL'^field  was  nio.-t  delightful.  The  air  was  pure  and  balmy — tlic 
heavens  were  blue — the  roads  were  in  fine  order,  and  the  "tout  ensemble"  was 
(to  use  a  western  term)  "gorircous."  I  am  now  snuirly  ensconced  in  a  comfortable 
room,  and  intend  to  en'ertain  you  with  a  few  detached  and  unconnected  thoughts — 
and  I  will  comii.ence  by  sayni'/,  tiiat  the  period  of  the  year  is  t'a^t  approaching, 
when  the  tide  of  emi, 'ration  roils  to  the  western  world.  As  soon  as  the  streams 
that  now  are  bouiiii  by  winter's  chain,  are  loosed — as  soon  as  the  noble  steamers, 
that  "  walk  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  lih%"  are  plying  up  and  down  our  rivers,  the 
numbers  of  cmiu'rants  wiio  will  come  to  tiiis  land  of  promi';<%  will  far  e.\ceed  that 
of  any  previous  yonr.  It  is  not  niendy  tlie  oppre.s.-^ed  and  aiilictod  of  foreign  climes, 
who  have  h'ft  their  native  hills  tor  tiiis  land  of  p^'ace  and  plenty ;  but  many  of  our 
most  enterpriziiiL'  cirizefls,  actuated,  some,  by  a  desire  to  improve  their  tortunes, 
an<l  others  by  that  truly  American  spirit — the  love  of  rambling  (tor  we  are  truly  a 
migratory  pt-ople,)  will  linrsake  their  own  comfortable  homr>s,  to  examine  the  pros- 
pects of  this  much  talked  of,  much  written  of",  and  tar-tiimed  country. 

That  those  who  pa-'sess  sufficient  ii.tellifrence,  to  appreciate  and  understand  tho 
advantages  of  tins  country,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprize  t.hat  will  support  tln-m  under 
the  privations  they  mu^t  nece-ssarily  encounter,  will  bo  charmed  ami  gratified  with 
their  western  tour,  1  have  no  doubt;  nor  do  I  question  that  Illinois,  in  liu'  progress 
of  another  year,  will  rank  among  her  citizens,  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
enterprizing  of  our  si.-tfr  st  ites.  That  this  country  [lossessos  advanta^fes  of  a  most 
important  charact'T,  and  offers  many  attractions  to  the  youthl'ul  adventurer — to  liim 
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wlio  would  acquire  both  tamo  and  tortune,  can,  I  tliink,  easily  be  shown,  and  I  would 
present  a  few  considerations  tenrlijiof  to  ilkistratc  the  subject. 

I  _  And  1  will  premise  by  siymir,  that  there  is  no  trutii  more  evident  to  the  reflect- ' 
ing  mind,  than  tiiat  in  this  transatlantic  world,  every  one  must  be  the  architect  of 
his  own  tl.rtunc— no  matter  what  course  of  life  is  adopted,  be  it  professional  or  me- 
chanical, the  basis  upon  which  every  hope  of  future  cminonce  must  rest  is.  dili-rent 
untiring-,  persevcrina:  application.  Assumino-  this  tact  as  granted,  I  would  ret'er  to 
the  superiority  of  tlic  western  portion  of  our  continent  over  the  eastern,  as  re^rards 
tlie  aaiuisilion  of  wealth— professional  eminence— political  distinction,  and  the 
opportunity  ottered  oUxercising  infuence  on  society  and  ihc  dts'.inies  of  our  com- 

■  mim  country. 

I  As  respects  the  acquisition  of  wealth— the  great  basis  of  all  wealth  is  the  aori- 
cultural  interest,  and  tiuit  country  must  bo  the  richest,  which  is  tiie  most  capa'ble 
of  supporting  the  largest  agricultural  population.  Laud,  rich  and  fertile  soil,  is  the 
foundation  of  a  nation'.s  gkuy.  it  is  true,  that  commerce  tends  much  to  enrich  a 
people,  and  large,  nay,  im/ncnsc  fortunes,  have  been  made  in  the  pursuit  of  trade. 
But  who  does  not  know  the  mutntious  of  trade  !— who  is  not  cognizant  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  commerce  !  who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  he  whols  engaged  in  com- 
mercial transactions  may  to-day  be  master  of  thousands,  and  roll  in  'spTendour  and 
lu.xury,  and  to-monow  be  a  bankrupt,  and  know  not  where  to  lay  his  head?  Do 
you  seek  lor  the  evidence  of  this  fact  ]  Go  to  any  of  our  larae  cities  and  inquire, 
and  you  will  find  tiie  sad  truth  written  in  indelible  characters,^  so  plain  that  he  who 
runs  may  read. 

Now  none  of  these  mut.itions  and  fluctuations  afllict  the  agricultural  or  producing- 
class  of  society — no  paiucs  or  pressures  occur  among  them — a  stormy  sea  cannol 
swallow  up  their  earnings,  nor  a  raging  tire  dc.-troy  the  toil  of  vears.'  The  seed 
is  dropped  into  the  group..!,  and,  "lie  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
sends  the  genial  sunshine  and  refreshing  showers,  and  tiie  ripe  and  yellow  harvest 
awaits  the  labourer's  frathfruii;. 

Now,  land  in  the  we.-lern  world  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  the  soil  of  one  of  the  prairies  is  more  productive  than  anv  soil  in  your  much 
loved  state,  not  even  excoptmn^  tlie  far-tamed  Lancaster  countv,'  where  tlie  toil  and 
labour  of  many  years  has  be.-ii  expended  in  improving  it.  Tiiis  rich  and  fertile 
soilcan  be  entered  at  si. -J.')  per  acre,  or  bought  "second-hand"  tor  from  .S"2..50  to 
^iJ)0  per  acre.  And  it  has  been  proved  by  actual  e.vporiment,  that  an  enterprizin"-  ' 
settler  can  break  and  sow  -A)  acres,  and  from  the  profits  of  his  crop  can  realize  a 
sufficient  sum  to  enter  and  pay  tbr  his  land ;  thus  in  one  year,  bv  the  toil  and  labour  i 
of  his  band,  acquirinir  a  f.'e-snnple  title  to  a  fine  and   improving-  larm.     In  what  ^ 

portion  of  the  eastern  slatrs  can  this  be  done  !     "I   pause  for  a  reply."     An-ain 

wealth  will  he  acquired  liy  tiir  nutnral  incrensr  of  the  Country. 
^This  whole  n-::ion  (f>.irt:cularly  the  states  of  Illinois,  Mich:n-an,  and  Wisconsin 
Territory,)  is  tiliuig  up  with  i^reat  and  un.'xar  ipled  rapidity.  The  increase  of  the 
country  is  truly  uondcrliil,  -uid  one  wiio  has  not  witnessed  it  can  scarcely  believe 
it  The  irrowth  and  prosperity  of  Chicago  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
unprecedented  increase  and  advanci^m.-nt  of  the  country.  Cities  and  towns  spring 
up  in  every  quarter,  and  a  mighty  tide  of  emigration  is"  rolling  far  and  wide  its  fer- 
tilizing influence. 

A  small  sum  of  money  now  judiciously  invested,  will  increa.-^e  in  a  ratio  not  even 
dreamed  of  by  an  eastern  c  ii.,tili;t.  .Speak  to  them  of  the  advantages  of  this  re- 
gion, and  they  smile,  and  tell  you,  you  arc  exercisinnr  the  p-nvers  of^a  fertile  ima- 
gination. They  manifi'st  the  same  incredulity  as  "wa.-*  exhibited  by  the  eastern 
monarch,  when  told  by  the  philosopher,  that  he" came  from  a  country" wiiere  water 
became  congealed,  and  bore  upon  its  bosonj,  men,  and  horses,  and  chariots.  The 
monar<-h  was  indinrnant.  tint  any  one  slioiil  I  attempt  (as  he  supposed)  to  impose 
upon  his  good  sense  and  experience  ;  for  he  had  been  sunned  in  a  burning  clime, 
and  there  the  streams  were  never  bound  by  winter's  chain,  but  were  ever  rolling 
their  turbid  waters,  and  yet  the  philosopher's  tale  was  no  less  true  than  strange-^ 
and  so  it  is  with  our  eastern  capitalists— they  can  tbrm  no  idea  of  the  increase  and 
unexampled  advancement  of  this  couiitry,  tor  it  is  unparalleled  in  the  aiinals  of  the 
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world;  and  altliou^a  they  ^^'netime.  thi.k  mey  «re  very  ^jf^j"  ^^'5;;;;]f  j'^iX 
stuteii  ents,  Hicy  are  only  acting  from  a  principle  ot  huiaaa  nature,  (nvIhcIi  i.  truly 
nteal  and  narrow,)  to^d.^beUev.  any  thing  tliat  is  coiurary  to  their  preconceived 
onli.inii'^  and  ha  never  occurred  =jruler  the  ybtcrvution  ot  tn-iir  senses. 
^iut  u  "in'  ^f  tiio  future  by  the  past,  nnd  can  -,ve  have  a  better  lamp  to  our 
st4s\inalhat  of  experience  !  ".hat  n.ay  we  not  annclpate  trom  ^--J--  ^ 
tlui  country  !  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  tiie  vvhole  va  ley  u  t.ie  ^  '»  ^'-^'P  J^^J. 
a  wildcrn.-^  untrodden,  save  by  the  mcccaMii  ur  the  red  man,  w litre  the  Mlencc 
andtliU.de  o'nature  v^a.  uubroke.  save  by  tae  shriek  of  tlie  wolt,  or  the  cry  ot 
tiie  niajest.c  eagle, 

"  As  he  gracefully  v-hpel'd  ir.  the  cloud-i-pccUled  sky." 

Now    as  if  by  work  of  enchantment,  mighty  states  have  there  arisen;  powerful 
m  w^aUh  and  popnlat,ari--s,sters  of  a  common  confederacy  and  redecting  honour 
0  .our  common  cour.try-cities  and  to-vns  have  sprung  up  like  stars  above  the  ho- 
;  rizon,  and  the  whole  scene  is  alu  e  with,  the  industry  and  onterprize  o   n^n     V\  hv , 
'  I  a^k  will  not  land  in  Illinois  be  as  valuable  as  in  any  portion  ot  the  Atlantic  .tale.. 
'  Why   V      no   land  aloncr  the  bordeis  of  the  Illinois  and  .Miclngan  canal   command 
'as  I-  lanriceasthatupn  the  Erie  canal!     The  soil  is  tar  more  productive  re- 
uu    ef lei  toil  to  prepare  tor  the  ha,ad  of  the  farmer,  and  the  market  tur  produce 
il  f^r  supmo   to  a^iv  m  the  east.     Dees  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  lands  m  an) 
^  ^  S.n  of  the  west  will  ten  years  hence  be  sold  tbr  Sjl.^o  per  ^"^    '   -^'^^^  , 
'  at  that  conclu^^ion  by  a  process  of  reasoning  which  i  cannot  under.^tand.      lo  t..e  , 
me    lanic-to  t      iLuLr-to  the  working  classes  of  society  this  tact  ohers  grea 
Sicouragcment;  for  here  thoy  can  earn  large  wages,  and  the  small  sums  which 
thev  inv'C'^t  Will  increase  most  rapidly.  ,  , 

A.4in   wealth  depends  upon. :-o.iy.     It  is  the  P,"'^-^' --"J^.  ^^J^' ;';:^3  J, 
the  prod  -al,  who  ac.|uires  a  fortune  ;-a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  eaxned,  v.as  tl  c 
naXrot'a  wise  philLpher,  and  its  truth  has  been  fully  tested.     iNow,  m  a  new 
cminty   fewer  tempUit.ois  are  in  your  path-fewer  opportunities  for  ^vasting  and  , 
'nuaSer  n.r  the  wealth  earned  by  your  labour-fewer  inducements  '^re  presented  ^ 
f^r  he  exhibition  of  extravagances  and  pro^ligality,  than  ,n  our  large  e-^^"       J' 
where  luxurv  i<  tlie  reianinrr  vice— where  man  strives  as  the  object  ot  hi=  highest 
Libittn  to'utnval  hisYellow  man  in  the  magniticence  of  lus  equipage,  the  e.xtra- 
vTo-nnce  of  hi<  table,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  entertainments, 
^'^l^ti^iderati^ns.  then,  ti.e  low'pnce  ot' rich  and  ^-^''-^Jj'- .-;^;;^.^^ 
T^eat  increase  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  opportunities  t^^  tl'e^'=  ?'^\°'  ^-^ 
fr;^o.a  ce  and  pro<J..^alitv,  exhibit,  in  a  (hint  degree,  the  ^^"'f^'f' ^>7  ,   l^^^^^ 

■  ern  couitry-the  youn-  and  rising  west-over  the  over-popu  atcd  and  ahead>  e.x- 
ihauSedeak     If   hen  wealth  bo  the  object  of  pursuit-if  the  acquirement  of  a : 

■  fortune  be  the  'ultima  thule"  of  your  wilhes,  here  is  the  licld  upon  which  to  conv 
mJ.r>^ur  etTort.-a  field  already  ripe  with  the  golden  harvest,  ana  only  waiting , 
the  labourer's  gathering.  • 
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The  Acquishiou  of  WeaUh-Yoxmg  iSIcn  and  Old-Advantages  of  the  West. 

Jacksoiivill..',  .March  X  ^-•^"• 

In  mvlact,  I  endeavoured  to  e.xhibit  the  superiority  of  the  Western  Country 
over  the  eastern,  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Unrortuna  eiy  tor  us  th 
3e-re  br  wealtii  is  the  ruling  passion  of  our  nation-a  passion  'i-velopod  in  ea  ly 
li^e  'anrnoned  bv  parental  admonition,  and  strem:thened  by  each  a.lvanomL'  yea 
^lalmo  ho  fir~t  principle  instilled  into  the  youthful  nund,  is  the  imp-rtance  o 
we '  th  a  d  almos   th-  t  rst  object  to  which  the  youthful  energies  are  uirec  ed,  l^ 

,c  annistionof  atbrtune.     We  will  not  stop  to  show  the   pernicious  int  uence 
whidi  ti;;;  universal  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon  Ik.  upon  die  mo  aU    t,a  ^ 
literary  ta.^te,  and  the  intellectual  greatness  ot  our  t»-oide^^e  ^u H  not  .  .op 
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exhibit  the  dangerous  tciidency  of  this  money-making-  spirit,  to  destroy  those  nice 
diftinctioiis  between  riglit  and  wrong — to  vitiate  the  public  taste — lo  impair  tiie 
force  of  native  intellect,  and  to  delay  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  mind. 

This  fact  we  will  leave  to  an  abler  pen,  confident  that  our  feeble  etforts  would 
be  of  little  avail  in  checking  that  ardent  and  earnest  desire  for  wealth  so  prevalent 
through  the  land.  But  there  are  those  to  whom,  in  speaking  of  the  advantages  of 
a  new  country,  we  can  point  to  higher  and  nobler  inducements  than  the°mori- 
acquisition  of  worldly  goo<is — many  who  are  engaged  in  the  noble  employment 
of  cultivating  and  improving  the  human  intellect,  and  desire  a  broad  and  ample 
field  up6n  which  to  exert  tlie  energies  of  that  immortal  mind  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  them. 

To  those  we  would  speak  in  the  language  of  alTectionate  reirard,  and  would  en- 
deavour to  convince  them  tliat,  if  they  desire  distinction  in  that  branch  of  science 
to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed — if  eminence  in  their  profession  is  the 
object  of  their  wishes,  that  thoy  have  only  to  summon  up  moral  courag-e  to  enter 
boldly  on  a  scene  of  action  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  happy  and  glorious  results. 
But  they  must  be  endued  with  the  spirit  of  lofty  determma'tion  and  noble  resolu- 
tion— a  determination  that  will  brave  ail  obstacles — a  resolution  ttiat  will  support 
thern  under  all  privations — nut  that  weak  and  sickly  resolution  that  every  dilTicultv 
discourages,  and  every  ob^iaclo  disheartens;  but  that  bold  and  man! v' resolution 
which,  fixing  its  eagle  eye  upon  the  topmost  heiglit,  determines  to  reach  the  des- 
tined mark,  and,  like  the  thunder-bearer  of  Jove,  when  storms  and  tempests  beat 
around,  soar  higher  and  lofuer,  and  sustains  itself  by  the  force  and  sublimity  of  its 
own  elevation. 

Among  the  number  of  advantages  which  the  West  has  over  the  East,  may  be 
enumerated  the  tijilowing: — 

1.  In  the  East,  the  professions  are  monopolized  by  the  older  members — in  the 
West,  tlie  responsible  duties  of  the  professions  are  confided  to  the  voung  men. 

2.  In  the  West,  greater  inducements  tor  the  ac(iuisition  of  a  fortune  bein'^  held 
out  by  the  farming  or  agricultural  interest,  and  great  privations  havinir  necessarily 
to  be  encountered,  the  mimber  of  professional  men  is  fewer  than  at  tlie  East,  and 
consequently  the  held  is  more  ample. 

3.  In  a  new  country,  e\  ery  thing  being  to  build  up  and  construct,  greater  oppor- 
tunity is  otlered  for  the  exercise  of  professional  talent. 

4.  The  tendency  of  a  m  w  country  being  to  develope  and  bring  forward  youth- 
ful talent,  exerts  a  highly  favourable  influence  upon  boldness,  force,  and  originality 
of  intellect. 

In  illustration  of  the  first  proposition,  we  need  but  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
every  young  professional  man.  liow  tew,  hov,-  very  few,  even  of  our  most  active 
and  intellii,^ent  young  men  can,  in  our  large  eastern  cities,  earn  a  respectable  live- 
liho<jd  I  One  or  two  of  the  niost  eminent  and  experienced  monnp<o!;ze  the  most 
important  and  lucrative  {x)rtious  of  the  business.  The  community  look  up  to  them 
with  confidence,  fijr  they  believe  their  minds  are  matured  by  wisdom  and  ripened 
by  experience,  and  the  young  men  are  permitted  to  remain  in  almost  total  inac- 
tivity. 

Here  and  there  an  instjuice  may  occur  of  a  young  man  of  hi2'h  and  noble  en- 
dowments eiiterinir  Ijoklly  into  the  arei'fi,  and,  by  the  force  of  his  intellect  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  conmiaiiding  a  larije  share  of  public  patronage;  but  fijr 
one  who  thus  happily  h;is  biir>t  the  titters  which  confine  and  restrain  t!ie  youthful 
intellect,  how  many  have  t'uh.'d  and  struL'irled  in  the  lowly  vale  of  life,  then 
"dropped  into  the  tomb,  unlionoured  and  unknown  I" — The  aeed  and  experienced 
will  not  confide  their  business  to  youthful  heads,  for  they  cannot  realize  that  those 
whom  a  few  shurt  years  airo  they  dandled  en  the  knee,  or  saw  enrra^ed  in  the 
simple  and  artless  amusements  of  early  childluwd.  are  prepared  to  discharge  the 
high  and  responsible  duties  appertainmg  to  a  profession. 

Now,  in  tlie  West  the  popniatiun  is  mostly  young,  consisting-  chieflv  of  youthful 
adventurers,  who  have  let't  their  peaceful  jionies  with  tiie  determination  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  a  new  country.  A  youn;r  professional  man  his  enlisted  in  his 
behalf",  not  tiie  cold  and  sordid  influence  of  those  wlio.^o  feelinijs  have  been  ciiilled 
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by  a-  contact  with  a  selfish  wcrW,  but  tlin  -.varra  ?.iitl  i^jlowing-  feelinfrs  of  early 
youth.  He  i.s  there  surrounded  hoc  by  the  ag-eo.  tatiiers  of  the  prot'ession — tliose 
whoso  brows  are  silvered  o'er  by  tiie  frosts  of  time — not  the  experienced  soldiers 
who  have  conquered  o'er  and  o'er  atrain  in  the  fisht,  and  advance  to  tljc  contest 
confident  of  success;  but  he  behold^'  himself  surrounded  by  his  equals — his  com- 
panions and  associates,  each  strivin;^  to  ;xain  the  prize  of  public  approbation — each 
slrugglinn^  to  win  the  pare  and  sooth.'ss  laurels  whicli  will  crown  the  victor's  brow. 

In  illustration  of  the  second  pvopcsition,  we  can  only  add,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  acquisition  of  vtoalth  be  the  object  of  pursuit,  p-reater  induce- 
ments are  held  out  bj  the  farming  and  agricultural  int'^rest.  A  professional  life  is 
at  all  times  a  life  of  toil,  and  he  who  aspires  to  its  hi.q-Jiest  honours  must  remember 
that  they  are  only  to  be  attained  by  untiring  unremii.tin:;  eftbrt.  The  pecuniary 
emoluments  are  small  compared  with  other  occupations  of  life,  and  hewho  desires 
professional  eminence  must  net  expect  to  reap  the  same  amount  of  this  world's 
gcKxl  as  he  v/hose  soul  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  trade. 

Now  an  enterprising  emigrant,  when  he  leaves  his  native  village,  as  he  turn?  to 
take  the  last  lingering  look  of  the  home  of  his  affections — as  he  beholds  the  spire 
of  the  village  church,  where  so  oft  he  has  worsliipped  the  God  of  his  fathers,  glit- 
tering in  the  morning  sun,  the  last  wisli  which  animates  his  bosom,  is  the  hope  of 
some  not  far  distant  day,  returning  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  wlicre  everv 
object  brings  some  sweet  association,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  In  fine,  h 
is  wealth  that  he  hopes  to  attain,  and  it  is  the  prospect  of  reaping  golden  fruits 
whicli  enabks  him  manfully  to  endure  the  privations  to  which  he  is  subjected. 
lie  arrives  at  the  land' of  promise,  ard  examines  the  prospect  of  improving  his  for- 
tune which  the  country  attords.  He  finds  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  i.s  tiie  one  who 
reaps  the  most  protluctive  harvest,  and  no  matter  what  profession  he  may  have 
adopted, — no  matter  what  brand;  of  science  may  have  hitlierto  occupied  his  ntten- 
tion — he  relinquishes  its  pursuit — forgets  the  obligations  his  profession  imposes  on 
him,  and  Ibrsakes  his  calling  to  assume  the  manly  and  independent,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  profitable  employment  of  the  farmer. 

But  few,  few  alas!  of  professional  rnen  of  the  proper  stamp  and  chnracter  emi- 
grate to  a  new  country.  It  is  the  hardy  yeoman  and  independent  mechanic  who 
has  the  moral  courage  to  emigrate  to  a  new  but  growincr  country.  The  younc 
professional  man  is  unfortunately  too  attached  to  the  comforts  of  a  city  life.  He 
loves  his  case  too  much- to  think  of  forsaking  the  attractions  and  fascinations  which 
have  thrown  their  spells  around  him,  and  he  will  content  himself  with  wasting  and 
squandering  the  precious  hours  of  youth,  (which  are  truly  the  wealth  of  future  re- 
membrance,) in  the  pursuit  of  the  phantom  pleasure,  which  will  forever,  like 
Creusa's  ghost,  ily  from  his  embrace.  In  the  East  the  professions  are  over-stocked, 
and  it  is  indeed  distressing  in  our  large  eastern  cities  to  see  the  large  nundier  of 
professional  young  men,  without  any  employment  to  occupy  their  timn — frittering 
away  the  powers  of  tfieir  intellect,  and  acquiring  habits  that  will  inevitably  tend 
to  prevent  attaining  either  standing  or  eminence  in  their  profession — when  if  they 
would  only  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  obey  its  dictates,  they  mij^ht  have  the 
certain  prospect  of  advancing  the  character  of  their  profession — being  useful  to 
society — e.xercisuig  influence  on  our  country,  and  building  up  a  name 

"That  lung  sliall  hallow  every  space, 
And  be  e;ich  purer  soul's  high  resting  (ilace." 

But  I  find  if  I  continue  the  subject  now,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  trespass  on  your 
limits.     Adieu. 

Rambler. 
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The  subscriber  and  his  brother,  assisted  by  approved  teachers 
of  Penmanship,  French  and  Spanish,  and  of  some  ornamental 
branches,  continue  to  receive  under  their  care  and  instruction  a 
select  number  of  boys,  ;uul  thoroughly  prepare  them,  either  for  ad- 
mission to  College  or  for  Coa)mercial  business. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  family  is  limited  to  about  twenty. 
The  buildings  belonging  to  tlie  school  are  pleasant  and  commo- 
dious, and  th.eir  location  is  retired  and  beautiful. 

The  terms  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  payable  semi- 
annually, in  advance  ;  this  sum  is  in  full,  for  the  complete  accom- 
modation and  care  of  the  pupil  during  a  year,  cxceptirg  vacations  ; 
3^  <>    including  boarding,  washing,  and  care  of  clothes,  use  of  rooms,  with 
Jj  %    suitable  furniture,  c^.'c;  also,  for  instruction  in  all  English  branches, 
^1 )?    and  in  the  Laiin  and  Greek  langujiges.     Instructions  in  the  French 
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^  <;    and  Spanish,  and  in  all  ornamental  branches,  is  attended  with  an 
^{)    additional  charge. 

There  are  two  vacations  in  a  year;  one  of  three  weeks,  begin- 
ning on  the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  and  another  of  four  weeks, 
beginning  on  tlic  fourth  Wednesday  in  August. 

Besides  other  principal  citizens  of  New  Haven,  the  following 
^'i    gentlemen  may  be  referred  to  as  being  particularly  acquainted  with 
•)\\)    the  subscriber  and  his  school: — 
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His  Exc.  Gov.  Edwards, 
President  Day, 
Professor   Sii.li.man, 

"  KlNGSLEY, 

"         Goodrich, 
"         Olmsted, 

"  GiBBS, 

"  WoOLSEY, 


Rev.   Dr.  Croswell,  _ 

Rev.  Mr.  Baco.v, 

Dr.  J.  Kmcht, 

Dr.  Charles  Hooker, 

Mr.  AuousTus  R.  Street, 
"     Francis  B.  Winthkop, 
"     S.  .\LGCSTrs  Mitchell, 
"     James  Brewster. 
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fSS'ljEcli^I^IMP  JjMiSIi.lllir  luI^ETIO.V/S, 
BYRON'S   WORMS,  comnlete  in  1  vol.    8vo.,   including  all   his 

Supprrsspti  ami  Attributed  Pocr.is. 

CCr'TWs  edition  iias  h:cn  carefully  compared  with  the  recent  London  edition  of  Mr. 
Murniv,  and  made  complete  hy  the  addition  of  more  than  fifty  pages  oT  poems  here- 
tofore unpuLhshed  in  England.'  Among  these  liiere  are  a  number  that  have  never  ap- 
peared ill  any  American  edition  ;  and  the  PuUlisliers  behevc  they  are  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that  this  13  the  inrt.u  compete  edition  of  Lord  Jijronn  Poetical  JVurks,  ever 
published  in  t!ie  United  ^^tates. 

COWPER    A^D    THOMSON'S    PROSE    AND    POETICAL 

WORKS,  complete  in' 1  vol.  Svo.,  including  two  hundred  and  fifty  Letters,  and  sundry 
Poems  of  Cowper,  never  before  published  in  this  country ;  and  of  Thomson  a  new  and 
interesting  Memoir,  and  upwards  of  twenty  new  poems,  for  the  first  time  printed 
from  his  own  Manuscripts,  Uken  from  a  late  edition  of  tho  Aldine  Poets,  now  publish- 
ing in  Limdon. 

The  distinguiahed  Professor  Sillimnn,  speaking  of  this  edhion,  observes,  "  I  am  as 
much  gratified  by  the  elegance  and  line  taste  of  your  edition,  as  by  the  noble  tribute  of 
genius°and  moral"  excellence  which  these  delightful  authors  have  left  for  all  future  gene- 
rations ;  and  Cowper  especially,  is  not  less  conspicuous  as  a  true  Christian  moralLit  and 
teacher,  than  as  a  poet  of  grcut  power  and  exquisite  taste." 

GOLDSMITH'S   ANLMATEU  NATURE,  in    4  vols.  Svo.,   il- 

lustrated  with'eightv-five  coppcrj)Iates,  .  . 

%♦  Goldsmith  can  never  be  made  obsolete,  while  delicate  genius,  exquisite  fccJmg. 
fine 'invention,  the  most  harmonious  metro,  and  the  happiest  diction  are  at  all  valued. 

This  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  family,  being  written  by  one  of 
the  most  talented  authors  in  the  English  language. 

MILTON,    YOUNG,     GRAY,     BEATTIE,    AND    COLLLNS' 

POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  I  vol.  Svo. 

THE   WORKS  OF    LAURENCE  STERNE,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  wiih 

a  life  of  the  author,  written  by  himself.  . 

The  beauties  of  this  author  are  so  well  known,  and  h.s  errors  in  style  and  expression 
60  few  and  far  between,  that  one  reads  with  renewed  delight  h.s  delicate  turns,  &c. 

THE     POETICAL    WORKS     OF    ROGERS,    CxVMPBELL, 

MOXTCOMEKV,  LAMB,  AND  KIUIv  WHITE,  complete  in  1  voL  Svo. 

THE    POETICAL  WORKS   OF    iMRS.   HEMANS.     Complete 

""-  -Wnf  work  in  the  English  language  can  be  commended  with  more  confidence  it  wUl 
ar-uc  bad  t  iste  in  a  female  in  this  country  to  be  without  a  complete  edition  of  the  writ- 
inr.^  .f  one'who  was  an  honour  to  her  sex  and  to  humanity,  and  whose  productions, 
from  first  to  b.^t.  eont.dns  no  syllable  calculated  to  call  a  blush  to  the  check  ot  modesty 
m.l  virtue  There  is,  moreover,  in  Mrs.  Hcmans'  poetry  a  moral  purity,  and  a  religious 
feelin-  whieli  commend  it,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  tho  discriminating  rea.lcr.  No 
narent'or  guardian  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  imposing  rcstiictmn*  with  regard  to 
the  free  perusal  of  every  production  emanating  from  tliis  gilted  woman.      1  hero  broathc^ 
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t!irou::;hout  the  whole  a  most  eminent  exemption  from  impropriety  of  thought  or  Jiction  ; 
antl   there  is    at   times   a  jtciisivMness   of  tone,   a  v.innin^  ^.'u',:lc.ss  m   hr- ■— ■■ 
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)mpo?itions,  which  tells  of  a  soul  which  has  been  iiltcd  from  the  contemplation  of  tcr- 
■strial  things,  to  divine  conimuiiings  witli  beings  of  a  purer  world." 

HEBER,  POLLOK  AND  CRABRE'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

complete  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

"Among  the  beautiful,  valuable,  and  interesting  volumes  v.hich  the  enterprise  and  j 
taate  ot  our  publishers  huve  presented  to  the  reading  community,  we  have  seldom  met 
with  one  which  we  have  more  cordiully  greeted  and  can  more  confidently  and  satisfac- 
torily recommend,  than  that,  embracing  in  a  singie,  substantial.  \v  ell  bound,  and  hand- 
somely printed  octavo,  llic  [(ortical  works  of  IJishop  Heber,  Robf.  Pollok.  and  the  Rev.  Geo, 
C'rabbc.  \Vliat  a  constellation  of  poetic  arilour,  glowing  piety,  and  intellectual  bril- 
liancy !  Such  writers  require  no  eulogy.  Ilieir  fame  is  established  and  universal.  'I'he 
suVilimity,  patb.os,  and  piety,  of  all  these  writers,  have  given  thtm  a  rank  at  once  with 
the  lovers  of  poetry'  and  the  friends  of  religion,  unsurpassed  perhaps  by  that  of  any 
other  recent  authors  in  cur  l.uiuu.ige.  A  more  delightful  addition  could  scarcely  be  n;ade 
to  the  library  of  the  gentleman  or  lady  of  tiistc  and  relinement.  The  prize  poems, 
hymns,  and  miscellaneous  writings  of  Bishop  lleber,  the  '  Course  of  Time'  by  Pollok,  and 
the  rich,  various,  and  spl'^ndid  prodtictions  of  the  Rev.  G'co.  Cr-jbbe,  are  among  the"'standard 
works,  the  classics  of  our  language.  To  obtain  and  preserve  them  in  one  volume, 
cannot  but  be  a  desirable  object  to  their  admirers."  And  it  is  to  bo  hoped  it  will  be 
found  in  the  library  of  every  family. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Traveller  holds  tlie  following  lang-uage  with  reference  to  these 
valuable  editions  : — 

Mr.  Editor:  I  wish,  without  any  idea  of  puffing,  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  tlie 
"Library  of  English  Poets"  that  is  now  published  at  Philadelphia,  by  Grigg  «fc  Elliot;  it 
is  certainly,  taking  into  consideration  the  elegant  manner  in  which  it  is  printed,  and  the 
reasonable  price  at  which  it  is  alTordeil  to  purchasers,  the  best  edition  of  the  modern  Bri- 
tish Poets  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  Each  volume  is  an  octavo  of 
about  50C  pages,  double  columns,  stereotyped,  and  accompanied  with  fine  engraving? 
anvl  biographical  sketches,  and  most  of  them  arc  reprinted  from  Galignani's  French 
edition.  .As  to  its  value  we  need  ordy  mention  that  it  contains  the  entire  works  of  By- 
ron, Keats,  ('owpcr,  Thomson,  Burns,  Milton,  Young,  Scott,  Moore,  Coleridge,  Rogers, 
Campbell,  I.amb,  Heinans,  Heber,  Kirk  White,  CiaLbe,  the  .Miscellaneous  Works 
of  Goldsmith,  and  other  martyrs  of  the  lyre.  The  publisher  is  doing  a  great  ser- 
vice by  this  publication,  and  his  vohuues  are  almost  in  as  great  demand  as  the 
fashionable  novels  of  the  day,  and  they  deserve  to  be  so,  for  they  are  certainly 
printed  in  a  style  superior  to  that  in  which  we  have  before  had  the  works  of  the  English 
Poets. 

JOSEPHUS'S     (FLAVIUS)    WORKS.       By   the    late  William 

Whiston,  A.  .M.     From  the  last  London  edition,  complete  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

As  a  matter  of  couri-e,  eve,y  family  in  our  ountry  has  a  copv  of  the  Holy  Bible — 
and  as  the  presun>ption  is,  the  greater  portion  often  consult  Us  pages,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  to  all  those  that  do,  that  the  jierustil  of  the  writings  of  Josephus  will  be  found 
very  interesting  and  instructing. 

All  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  beautiful  and  correct  copy  of  this  invaluable  work, 
would  do  v.ell  to  purcliase  this  edition.  It  is  for  sale  at  all  the  principal  bookstores  in 
the  United  iStates,  bv  country  merchants  gener.vly  in  the  Southern  and  Western  states, 
and  at  a  very  low  price. 

BURDER'S   VILLAGE    SERMONS,    or    lOl    plain    and    short 

Discourses  on  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  intcn^lod  for  the  use  of  families, 
Sumlay  schools,  or  companies  assend>Ird  fur  religious  insiruclion  in  country  villages. — 
By  (icorge  BurJer.  'i'o  which  is  added,  to  eaeli  >Scrmon,  u  short  Prayer,  with  some 
gener.d  jiraycrx  fur  families,  schools,  Ac.  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Complete  in  one 
volume  Svo. 

These  sennons,  which  are  charactcri/ed  by  a  beautiful  simplicity,  the  entire  absence 
of  controversy,  and  a  true  evangelical  spirit,  have  gone  ihrou;;h  many  and  large  editions, 
and   been  translated   into  several  of  the  continental  languages.     "  They  have  also  been 


the  honoured  moans  not  cii!y  of  coilveninjj  .iiony  mdividuak,  but  also  of  introducing 
the  gos}>el  into  districts,  and  even  int')  pLuiMi  churches,  whi^rc  before  it  was  compara- 
tively unknown." 

'•  This  work  fully  deserves  the  imniortality  it  has  attained." 

This  is  a  fine  libniry  oditiou  of  this  invaluable  work,  and  when  we  say  that  it  should 
be  found  in  the  possession  of  every  family,  we  only  reiterate  the  sentiments  and  sincere 
wishes  of  all  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  th(!  eternal  welfare  of  mankind. 

BIGLAND'S   iMATURAL    rllSTOPvY   OF  ANIMALS,   12   co- 

loured  plates. 

BIGLAND'S  NATUllAL   UISTOllY   OF   BIRDS,  12  coloured 

plates. 

PEPvSLV.     A   DESCRIPTION  OF.     By   Shobcrl,    with    12  co- 

loured  plates.  . 

These  works  are  got  up  in  a  very  superior  style,  and  well  deserve  an  introduction  to 
the  shelves  of  every  family  libr:try,  as  they  arc  very  intcrestins,  and  particularly  adapted 
to  the  juvenile  class  of  readers.- 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PvOMaNS. 

Desi-ned  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  English  Bi'.ile.  By  Charles  Hodge,  Professor 
of  liiblical  Literature  iu  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton. 

This  invaluable  work  is  vcrv  highly  spoken  of  and  recommended,  by  those  who  are 
much  distinguished  for  their  literary  attainments. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FAMILY  RELIGION:  with  a  selec- 
tion of  Hymns  and  Prayers,  adapted  to  Family  Worship,  and  Tables  for  the  regular 
Rending  of  the  Scriptures.     By  the  Rev.  S.  (.r.  A\  inchestcr,  A    M. 

The  subject  is  one  of  incalculable  practical  importance,  and  is  treated  in  a  masterly 
manner  It  contains  an  able,  elaborate  and  highly  instructive  Essay  on  the  obligation, 
nature  and  importance  of  Family  Religion  ;  and  we  hope,  ere  long,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  I,il>rary  of  every  family. 

A  very  eminent  Divine,  and  one  who  is  ever  industriously  engaged  in  promoting  the 
welthre  and  happiness  of  the  human  family,  in  speaking  of  this  work,  observes—    _ 

"  That  every  now  work  which  is  calculated  to  encourage  and  promote  family  religion 
is  worthy  of  consi.leration,  and  should  be  welcomed  as  contributing  to  tlie  energy  of  pub- 
lic morals,  and  to  the  good  order  and  prosperity  of  society.  Such  a  work  is  the  one  be- 
fore u«  The  preliminary  es.av  unfolds  the  importance  of  the  domestic  constitution  and 
urgently  explains  and  enforces"  parental  duty.  It  shuuld  be  carefully  read  ami  scriously 
pondered  by  parents  who  design  to  make  u^e  of  the  book  as  an  aid  to  tamily  religion. 
The  Prayers  and  Hymns  arc  judiciously  selected,  and  arc  printed  in  a  large  type  with  a 
reference  to  their  bl'ing  easily  read  by  the  head  of  a  family  in  conducting  its  devotions. 
There  are  m.tny  who,  through  timidity  or  some  natural  defect,  feel  incompetent  to  es- 
temporaneons  praver  in  the  presence  of  otners  ;  to  such  we  recommend  a  form,  while  at 
the  same  time  we'do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  believe  it  to  be  the  best  way  to  animate  and 
express  devotional  feeling.  We  have  known  some  ^vho,  by  the  use  ot  fornis  ot  prayer 
in  the  family  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  oppressive  tumdity,  and  altenvards, 
without  thei^  ai<l,  have  directed  the  devotions  of  others  in  an  eduymg  manner,  hxtem- 
poraneous  praver,  when  it  can  be  oliered  to  edification,  is  the  best  mode  of  addressmg  the 
throne  of  grace,  but  in 'other' cases,  forms  of  prayer  may  be  used  with  great  propriety. 

LECTURES    ON    SCRIPTURE    FACPS    AND    PROPHECY. 

By  \V  B  Collvcr  D.  D.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  A  new  edition  of  this  distinguished  author's 
work<  *  Few  i^r^ons  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  without  acknowledging, 
that  their  thoughts  and  atfections  have  been  elevated  by  the  fervent  and  pious  eloquence 
of  the  writer. 

THE  DAUGHTER'S  OWN  BOOK;  Or  PracLlca!  Hints  from  a 

Father  to  his  Daughter.     In  I  vol.  ISmo,  .  j 


■  The  publishers  are  very  confi. lent,  from  the  ffrcat  tleinand  for  this  invaluable  little 
work,  that  ere  long  it  will  be  founJ  in  the  library  of  every  young  laJy. 

BENNET'S  (Rev.  JoTin)  LETTERS    TO  A  YOUXG  LADY, 

on  a  variety  of  subjeets  calciiiaic-i  to  improve  the  heart,  to  form  the  manners,  anJ  en- 
lighten the  understanding.  " 'i'hat  our  Daughters  may  be  as  polished  comers  of  the 
Temple." 

The  publishers  sincerely  hoj.e  (/.>•  the  huppinens  of  mauUril)  that  a  copv  of  this 
Tahiable  little  work  will  be  foun.l  the  companion  of  every  young  laJv.  as  muJh  of  the 
happiness  of  cvcr\-  family  depends  on  the  projier  cultivation  of  the  fenia'e  mind. 

CARPEXTER'S    XEW    GUIDE.     Rcing  a  complete  Book  of 

Lines,  for  Carpentry,  Joi».ery,  At.,  in  I  vol.  4'o. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  well  explained,  and  fully  exemplified  on  cicrhtv-four  copper- 
plates, including  5ome  observations,  Szc,  on  the  stren;:th  of  Timber;  bv  Peter  ]\icho!- 
^"?' .  '^'^"''^  edition.  This  invaluable  work  supcrsoued,  on  its  tirst  appearance,  all 
existing  works  on  the  subject,  and  still  retains  its  original  celebrity. 

Every  Carpenter  in  our  country  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  invahiaMo  work. 

HlxVDS    POPULAR  SVSTE.M   OF  FARRIERY,    tnusht  on  n 

new  and  ea.sy  plan,  b-eing  a  Treatise  on  all  the  diseases  and  a'.cidrnts  to  v.hi.'h  the  Horse 
is  hable.  \Viih  considerable  additions  and  improvements,  adapted  particularly  to  this 
country,  by  Thoaias  .AI.  Smith.  Viicrinary  Surgeon,  and  member  of  the  London  Vclcri-, 
nary  Medical  Society,  in  1  vol.  l"2mo. 

The  publisher  haj"  received  numrrous  flattering  notices  of  the  great  prarlical  value  of 
this  work.  The  distinguished  editor  of  the  xVmericm  Farmer,  Ipeakinc;  of  the  woik, 
obser\-es — "  ^Ve  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this  book,  and  therefore  advise  every 
owner  of  a  horse  to  obtain  it." 

NEW  SO\G   ROOK.— Gii!iij;-.s  Soutlicrn  ami    SYe.^'ern  Sonssfcr; 

being  a  choice  collection  of  the  most   fashionable  songs,  many  of  v.  hich  are  ori-^inal    in 

1  volume,  l.^mo. 

Great    care    was  taken   in    the    selection    to  a 'mil   no   sonc;  that    contained,  in    the 

slightest  degree,  any  indelicate  or  im[)ro|icr  allusions — and    with  great  propriety  it  mav 

claim  the  title  of  •' The   Parlour  Song  Uook  or  Songster."'     The  immor.al  Shakspcare 

observes, — 

"  The  man  that  b.aih  not  mu>ic  in  himscll', 
Nor  is  not  moved  wiili  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

Numerous  flattering  notices  cf  ihi3  wo.'k  have  appeared,  from  time  to  tJEie,  in  the  dif- 
ferent newspapers  tliiouijhnut  ih.  country,  'i'hc  lollowina  is  from  the  pen  of  X^'illiam 
Leggctt,  Esq.,  firmer  editor  of  "  '1  he  Critic,"  a  gentleman  highly  diitingniihed  for  his 
literary  attainments  : 

"A  handsome  copy  of  this  very  popular  collection  of  melodies  is  King  on  oui  table. 
It  diiTers  from  song  bonks  gener.dly,  as  mueli  in  the  tasie  and  juuirn-.ent  which  have 
been  di.~pl.iycJ  in  the  seleciion.  as  m  the  neat  stylo  cf  its  typocraphv  and  bindincr. — 
There  Is  scarcely  a  sonu,  oKi  or  now,  admired  for  any  of  th.e  t;iraIitios  which  constitute 
a  good  one,  wliether  for  harmony  of  expression,  spirit  or  tenderness  of  the  thou-jhts, 
appositeness  of  imagrry,  and  iIlu>tr.ition  or  smartness  of  point,  that  is  no;  to  he  found  in 
this  little  volume.  Besides  the  n\nnero(.'s  proi'uelions  of  the  nir.s'.-er  spirits  of  the  old 
world,  it  contains  many  .sweet  e!Vusi.)ns  from  ris-atl.iiiUi-  poets;  and,  ijideed,  some  of 
these  'native  wood  no  es  wild.'  t'>  ue  tb.e  expie-sion  of  tl'c  bard  of  parad.ise,  are  well 
entitled  to  a  place  even  in  a  work  which  contains  the  mi-l.ulious  numbers  of  Campbell, 
Moore,  and  Byron.  In  tins  last  edition  of  the  Soutliern  and  Western  Songster,  tl;e 
editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  enbir-ement  of  the  si7«  of  the  volum.-.  to  introduce 
the  admired  songs  of  the  dislinguislicd  \ocalists,  Mrs.  Kni'jlit,  M;-s  Kollv.  fhe  Mi^s 
GiUinghams,  Miss  Clara  Fisher.  .Miss  Kork.  ai;d  olliers.  'J"he  extensive  ami  vapid  sale 
whicli  the  previous  editions  of  this  Son-rster  met  witli,  has  rendered  its  character  so  well 
known,  that  it  can  scarcely  require  comnicndalions  ;  but  if  any  of  our   readers  are  in 


M ISC VjTjJj a n eous  ^vorks- 


want  of  an  extcn>>iivC;  judicious,  and  nrat   cc'.'eciion  of  Melodies,  -we  can  cheerfully  re- 
commend tlic  volume  hcfv>re  us.  as  combining  all  those  qi.aliilcs." 

SAY'S    POUTICAL    ECONOMY.       A   Ticatise    oti    Political 

Economy,   or   llio    Pro.Iucticn,   Di';tril.u'4on,    and    Coi:suni_ption  of  \yealth.     IJy   Jean '. 
Bapti.sti-'Sny.     Fifth   American   edition,  •v%ith   Audilional   Kolcs,  by  C.  C.  Kiddle,  Esq., 

in  1  vol.  Svo.  .  .  ,       .    t 

The   editor  of  the  North   American   Review,   speaKin;;  of  Say,  observes,  that  "he  is 

the  most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  most  nble  writer  on  Pohtical  Economy,  since  the  time 

of  Sjnith."  .  .  .        ,  .  ,      ,  TT       -1    f 

The  distinguished  biographer  of  the  author  m  noticing  this  work  observes,  "  Happily  ' 
for  science  he  commenced  that  s'vdy  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  admirable  treatise  on 
PoUlical  Economy,  a  work  wh.icii  not  only  improved   under  his  hand  \\ith^^every  succes- 
sive edition,  but  has  been  transbUcd  iato  mo.st  of  the  European  lancrua-cs." 

This  work  has  been  introduced  as  a  text  book  into  the  principal  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  our  countrv,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

'it  would  be  beneficial   to  our  country  if  all  those  who  arc  aspiring  to  ofiice,  were  re- 
quired by  their  constituents  to  be  conversant  with  the  pages  of  Say. 

RUSH   ON  Tin:  MIND.    New  fine  eilition.      1  volutne,  Svo.  —  [ 

This  work  is  valuable  end  highly  interesting  for  intelligent  readers  of  every  profession  : ' 
it  is  replete  with  curious  and  acute  remarks,  both  medical  and  metaphysical,  andde-^ 
serves  particular  praise  for  the  terseness  of  its  diction.  •        .    ,      [ 

RUSH  ON   THE  HUM.A-N   VOICE.     EniHracin^  its  Physiolo-: 

pical  History,  to-rcther  with  a  System  of  Piinciples,  by  which  criticism  in  the  art  of 
Elocution  niav  be  rendered  intelligible,  and  instruction  definite  and  comprehensive.  To  . 
which  is  added,  a  brief  Analysis  of  Song  and  Recitative  ;  second  edition,  with  additions. 

^''aTmCTIONARY  OF  SELECT  AND  POPULAR  QUOTA- 
TIONS which  are  in  dailv  use  :  token  from  the  Latin,  French.,  Greek,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  lan-ua-es  ;  to^ethe'r  with  a  copious  collection  of  Law  maxims  and  Law  terms  ; 
translated  mto'English,  with  illus-i..iioiis.  historical  and  idiomatic.  Sixth  American  edi- 
tion, corrected  ^\ith  a 'dilions.      1  vol.  l'2mo.  •      .,  , 

In  preparin-  this  Sixth  edition  for  the  press,  care  has  been  talcen  to  give  t.ie  work  a 
thorou-h  revision,  to  correct  some  errors  which  had  before  escape  1  notice,  and  to  insert 
many  additional  Quotations,  Law  maxims  and  Law  terms.  In  tins  statcit  ls  olTcred  to 
the  public  in   the  stereotype  form.     This  little  work  should   find   its  way  into  every  Fa- 

""''cON'VERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY;  .in  which  the  Ele- 
ments of  that  Science  are  tamiliarly  explained  and  illustrated  by  Experiments  and  En- 
gravincrs  on  wood.  From  the  last  London  edition.  In  ^vl^ch  all  the  la  e  Discoveries 
and  InTprovements  are  brought  up  to  the  present  thne,  by  Dr.  1  homas  P.  .lones. 

All  preceptors  who  have  a  sir.ccrc  desire  to  impart  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  im- 
portant science  to  their  pupils,  will  please  examine  the  present^  edition,  as  the  correction 
ofall  the  errors  in  the  body  of  the  work  renders  It  very  valuab.c.  _ 

The  eminent  Professor  Bi,eiow,  of  Harvard  University,  in  noticing  this  work  ob- 
serves "lam  satisfied  that  it  contains  the  fundamental  principles  and  trut.is  of  that 
Science,  expressed  in  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  interesting  manner  1  he  h.=h  character 
of  the  author,  as  a  lecturer,  and  as  a  man  of  science,  will,  I  doubt  not,  secure  for  the 
work  the  good   opinion  of  the  public,  and   cause   its  extensive  adoption  among  Seniina- 

"''fhf  lea"rned'profcssor  Siliman  observes,  that  this  edition  is  decidedly  more  valuable 
than  any  proceding  one.  „,,tt»  »  t       -otttv  nennTJV  .      \^ 

CONVERSATIONS     ON     NATURAL    PHU^OSOPHA  ;    in 

which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained  Ilh.strated  with  plates. 
Bvthe  author  of  "  Conversations  .,n  Chemistry,"  &c  With  consu lerab  e  addi  ions. 
correcuon..  and  improvements  in  the  body  of  tlie  work;  appropriate  Questions,  and  a 
Glossary.     Bv  Dr.  Thomas  P.  .lones. 

The  correction   ofall   the   errors  in   the   body  of  the  work,  renders  thin  edition  verv 
valuable;  and  all  who  understand  the  subject,  consider  it  superior  to  any  other  in  use. 


SENECA'S    IN.I0RA1..S. — By     way    of    olistract    to    which,   is 

aJileti,  a  Discnurse  un.Ver  the  Htle  of  an  Aflcr-Thousht,  by  Sir  Koger  L'Eslran-e,  Knt. 
A  new  fine  oiUtioii.  in  1  vol.  l>inio.  ,      •,     i-, 

A  copy  of  this  valuable  little  work  shouhl  be  found  in  every  family  hbrary. 

MALTE-HRUN'S  NEW  am.  ELF.  Cx  A  NT  QUARTO  ATLAS. 

exhibiting  the  five  great  divisions  of  tlie  globe,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
OceaniraTwith  their  several  empires,  kingdoms,  stales,  territories,  and  other  sub-divi 
sions,  corrected  to  the  present  time  ;  and  containing  forty  maps,  drawn  and  engravci 
particularly  to  illustrate  the  Tniversal  Geography,  by  M.  Malte-Brun. 

The  Atlas  is  particularly  adapted  for  Colleges,  Academics,  Schools,  and  private  fami 
lies.  There  is  no  work  that  ever  was  published  in  this  country  which  has  received  more 
numerous  and  flattening  recommendations. 

THE  AMERICAN  ClIESTRRFIELD  ;    or  "Youth's  Guide  to 

the  Way  to  Wealth,  Honour,  and  Distinction,"  &c. 

"  We'  most  cordially  reconmiend  the  American  Chesterfield  to  general  attention  :  but 
to  youn--  persons  part'icubrlv,  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
publisht°i  in  this  country.  It  cannot  be^  too  highly  appreciated,  nor  Us  perusal  be  un- 
productive of  satisfaction  and  usefulness." 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS,  de- 
signed for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools,  by  Charles  Hodge,  Pro.  Tlieol.  Semittary 
Princeton. 

THE   PASTOR  AT  A   SICK    BED,    AND    AN   AFFLICTED 

FAMILY'S  COMPANION.     This  is  a  new  work  from  the  German,  and  is  one  amon 
the  most  valuable'  and  popular  works  of  the  day.     In  1  vol.  12mo. 

HITCHCOCK'S     NEW      AND     POPULAR    METHOD     OF 

TEACHING  THE  ART  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,     In  three  parts. 

THE    BRITISH    PULPIT,     consistinj^    of    Discourses   by    the 

most  eminent  hvin-  Divines  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  accompanied  with  pulpit 
sketches.  To  which  are  added,  Scriptural  illustrations ;  and  selections  on  the  office,  du- 
ties ar.d  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  ministry.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  fcuddards,  Rector 
«f  Grace  Church,  Philadelphia.     Vol.  I. 

This  vo'urac  contains  nearlv  sixty  Sermons  by  the  most  distinguished  ministers  in  the 
British  emi.ire.  Professing  to  be  "  The  British  Preacher,"  and  not  a  sectional  or  deno- 
minational preacher,  it  has  admitte<!  upon  its  pages  the  sermons  ot  clergymen  in  the 
Episcopal,  Pr..bvteriai..  Conu'reg..ional,  Metliud.sl  and  Baptist  Churches.  It  :s  adorn- 
ed with  portraits  (in  Long.cre's  best  style,)  ot  Bishop  Uilson  ot  Calcutta ;  Dr.  Chal- 
mers of  Edi-ibur^h  ;  Dr.  KallUs  of  Liverpool ;  Robert  Newton  ot  .Nianchester ;  and 
the  late  Robert  Hall  of  Bristol.  It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  the  clergy  and  reli- 
gious communitv  of  the  United  States  to  become  acquainted  with  so  many  ornaments 
of  the  British  pulpit  as  this  work  olfers  to  their  notice.  ,    ,  ,        ., 

Sliould  this  volume  meet  with  due  encouragement,  it  wul  be  succeeded  by  others  of  a 
similar  character. 


Shakspeare,  2  vol?.  8vo. 

Scott's  Na[HTlcon,  2  vols.  8vo. 

British  Drama,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Jetlerson's  Works,  4  vol*. 

Webster's  Sjieei  lies,  2  vols. 

Tatler  and  Guardian.  1  vol. 

Butler's  History  of  KenlucKv.  1  ^ol.  8vo. 

Dictionary  of  Biography.     By  Davenport. 

1  vol.  Svo, 
Secret  Debates  in  tlie  Convention. 


j  Chalmer's  Political  Economy,  12rao. 

i  Plutarch's  Lives,  1  vol.  Svo. 

I      Do.  do.     4  vols.  12mo. 

I  American  Revolution,  limo. 

i  Gooilrich's  Universal  GcoLrrapby,  6vo. 

Moshcim's  Church  Hi.-tory,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Lord  Nial;  or  the  Wizard's  Grave. 

Pollin's  Ancient  Hi!^tory.  2  vols.  Svo. 

Wirts's  Patrick  Henry,  I  vol.  Svo. 
i  Nicholson's  Operative  Alechaiiic,  2  tU.  Svo, 


MiSCEI.I.ANEOUS   %VORKS- 


The  Young  Muth'-r,  12nio. 

The  Bravo,  by  Cooper. 

The  Pionoir,  bj  Jo. 

Kcid  on  Wutch-niaking,  Svo. 

Coloridgc'j  Frionil. 

Halt's  Skptches  of  the  West. 

Mariner's  Library,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Psalms    ami     Hymn*    for    the    i-;piscopal 

Church,  various  Pt'es. 
The  Spectator,  12  vols. 
Life  of  Tiillfyrand, 
Mrs.  Royal's  Works. 
Lowth's  Isaiah,  1  vol.  8>'o. 
Miller's  Letters  to  Prcs'oyiericiiis, 
Young  Cadet. 
Hudifiras,  ISmo. 
The  Sailor  Boy. 
'J'he  Lite  of  CJirard. 
Bouricnc's  Napoleon. 
Coinninn  Pl.icc  Book  of  Romantic  Talcs. 
The  Teacher's  Guide. 
Godman's  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist. 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  13  \ol.s. 
Porter  on  Sugar  Cane. 
Lelaiid  on  Revelation,  2   vols. 
Ganihl's  Political  Economy. 
Watson's  Body  of  Divinity. 
Mrs.  Trollope's  Bel<iium. 
Mackiiight  on  the  P^pistles. 
Six  Moiiths  in  a  House  of  CorrectioM. 
Miller's  Hy-mns. 
Tfcdgold  on  Rail-roads. 
Earle        on       do.  do. 
Sandford  and  Merton. 
Memoir  of  F.  P.  Sullings,  18mo. 
Beccher  on  Intemperance. 
Memoir  of  Cat!\arine  Amanda  Ogden. 
'I'tie  Juvenile  Polyanthus. 
Family  Dyer  and  Sctiurer. 
Reconlri  of  a  Good  .Man's  Life. 
Militiaman's  Pocket  Companion. 
Potter's  Compend. 
Rifle  Drill. 

American  Gardener,  by  Fessenden. 
Groom's  Oracle. 
The  Prairie,  by  Cooper. 
I'he  Sketch  Book,  by  Irving. 
Tales  of  a  Traveller,  by  do. 
Travelling  Bachelor. 

Ija  Fayette  in  .Vmcrica. 

Pocket  Lawyer.  ' 

Ventriloiiuisin    Explained. 

Pleasuies  of  Hope  by  Campbell. 

Peter  Wilkitis. 

W'eems  on  Duelling. 

The  Statesman's  .Manual,  by  Coleridge. 

Ciiarhitte  'I'tiniilc. 

Dreamer's  ^nrc  Guide. 

iVorth  .-Vmrri<-an  Indians. 

Flowers  of  WiU 

\ 


Baron  Munchausen. 

Koi  ns  Pocus. 

Clanonet  Preceptor. 
1  Fife  do. 

Fifcr's  Companion. 
I  InstrumcnUd  Director. 

Brown';-.  Catechism. 

Merchant's  Memorandum  Book. 

Liitle  Grammarian. 

Two  Wcjliiiy  Farmers. 

Advcirtures  cf  Capt.  Smith  of  Kentucky. 

Life  of  Josepii,  by  M'Gowaii. 

Narrative  of  Gen.  Winchester's  Defeat. 

The  Fortune  Teller,  by  Na[ioleon. 

Shorter  Catechism,  corrected  by  Brown. 

Essay  on  Duelling,  by  Wecms, 

Hind's  Farriery,  very  valuable. 

Adams'  Roman  Anii(juities,  8vo. 

Albums,  tine  paper,  in  a  great  variety  of 
bindings,  &c. 

Butler's  Hudibras,  ISmo. 

Brown's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
2  vols,  Svo. 

Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Svo, 

British  Sjiy.     By  Wirt,  ISmo. 

Burke's  "VV'orks,  complete. 

Bickerstelh   on    Prayer,   12mo. 

Bickersteth  on  the  Lord's  Supper.   - 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,   12mo. 

Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  18mo. 

Brown's  Concordance,    ISmo. 

Bibles  for  Families,  of  all  sizes  and  in  a 
variety  of  bindings,  at  very  low  prices, 
with  arid  without  psalms  and  plates. 

Braccbridge  Hall.  By  W.  Irving,  2  vo- 
lumes, 12mo. 

Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  ISmo. 

Children  of  the  .•\bbey,  3  vols.  18mo. 

CampbcH's  Poems,  ISmo  and  12:.no. 

Chapman's  Interest  Tables,  4to.  Vert/ 
Useful. 

Common  Prayer  Books,  in  various  bind- 
ings and  siz-s. 

Clerk's  and  Magistrate's  Assistant  and 
Form  Book,  12mo. 

Crabbe's  English  Synonymcs  explained  in 
alphabetical  order. 

Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  18mo. 

Children's  Coloured  Toy  Book.'?,  assorted 
sizes. 

Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  12mo. 

Don  Qu'""'t'''  '^  ^'^l''-  ISmo. 

Dick's  Christian  Philosopher,  I2mo. 

Di  k's  Philosophy  of  a  Future  Slate,  12mo. 

Dick's  P'lilosojihy  of  Religion,  12mo. 

Domestic  Duties,  or  Instructions  to  Mar- 
ried J^adies,  12mo. 

Dictionary  of  Popular   Quotations,  12mo, 


MJSrjCLI^A  N'EOUS  ^VOUKS- 


Diamond   Pocket    Bibles,   various    cJitions[ 
and  prices.  | 

Evan5elical  Calcchisms,  various  kinils.  j 

Ed-c\vorth's  Moral  Talcs,  3  vols.  ISrno.  ^ 
Episcopal  Prayer-books,  in   plain  aiid  cic- j 
gant   bindings,    diiVvreiit    edilicas,    v^-lih  j 
the  New  Hymns.     "  j 

Family  Bibles  of  all  descriptions,  with  and  j 
without    the   Psalms,   Concoruanto,  &<:.  I 
&c.,,  with  plates,  4to. 
Federalist,  on  the  New  Conftitution,  8vo. 
Flute  Melodies,  4i.o.,    stitched. 
Flute  Instructor,  4to.,       do. 
Fifers  Companion,  4to,,  do. 
Gibbon's  History  of  the  Dcclir.r.  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  new  edition,  in  4 
vols. 
Gillies'   History    of    Ancient  Greece,  com- 
plete, in  1  vol.  8vo. 
Goldsmith's  Histories  of  Rome  and  Greece 

iinpioved  by  Grimshaw. 
Goldsmith's  Vicai  of  WakelJcld,  ISrno. 
Gibson's  Surveying,  Svo. 
Good's  Book  of  Nature,  Svo. 
Hcrvey's  Meditations,  ISnio. 
History  of  England.     By  Hume,  Smollett, 

and  Bissett,  9  vols,  new  ed. 
Hannah   More's    Works,    complete,    2   vo- 
lumes, 8vo. 
Hannam's  Pulpit  .\ssistant. 
Hunter's  Sacred  Biography,  1  vol.  8/o. 
Jay's  Family  Prayers,  ISmo. 
Jenk's  Devotions,  12mo. 


Kent's    (Chancellor)   Commentaries,  3  vo- 
lumes, Svo. 
Knickerbocker's   History  of  New-York,  by 

W.  Irving,  2  vols.  12mo. 
Life  of  Genera!  ?»tarion.  By  Wecms,  12mc. 
Life  of  General  Washingto'n.     By  Weems, 

12  mo. 
Lcmprierc's  Classical  Dictionary,  Svo. 
Law's  Serious   Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 

Life,  12  mo. 
Locke's  Essnys  oii  the  Human  Understand- 
l      ing,  8vo. 

I  Letter  Writers,  various  editions. 
Methodist  Hymn  Books,  various  kinds  and 

prices. 
Modern    Europe,   History   of,   by  Russel,  3 

vols.  8vo. 
MaTshall's  Life  of  Washington,  3  vols.  Svo. 
Napoleon's    Life.     By    Sir    Walter    Scott, 

various  editions. 
I>owlon's  Works,  complete. 
Original  Poems,  ISmo. 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  12mo. 
Paiev's  Philosophy. 
Pollok's  Couise  o'f  Time,    a  Poem,  in  10 

Books,  18mo. 
j  Pilot,    Pioneer,   and    Prarrie.     By  Cooper, 

12  mo. 
I  Pocket  Maps   of   the  diflerent  States,  for 
I      Travellers. 

i  Pocket    Testaments,    various    editions  and 
j      prices,  ISmo. 
'  Sterne's  Works,  complete,  1  vol.  Svo. 


Superior  Black  Ink-powder.— Common  do.— Best  Red  do. — Durable  Ink,  for  marking 

Linen Superfine  Sc.dinil- Wax,  (Red.) — Common   do.   do. — Sui)erlinc    and    Common 

do.  (Black.)— Do.  do.  Wafers,  (Roil.)  — Do.  do.  do.  (Black.)— Clarified  Quills  from 
52  to  ^30  per  l,onO. — Lead  rrn(  ils,  from  12^  cent.^  to  <\  per  dozen. — Slate  Pencils. — 
Slates,' various  .-izes. — Cork  Iiiksr.md.s. — Glass  do. — Wcdgcwood  do. — Indian  Rubber. — 
Bl'ackSand.— Sand  Bu.xps. —  Wafer   Stamps. — Paper    Files.— Black   Crayons.— Playing 

(Jiirds Visiliri'.!  do.— Convcrsatiim    do. — Drawing    Paper,    Cap,   Demy,   Medium,  and 

Royal  size. Paint  Boxc.'?,  (various  sizes)  Osborn's  Water  colours. — Camel's  Hair  Pcn- 

cils.—Wilson's  13  inch  Globes.- Foolscap  Writing  Paper,  at  various  prices.- Letter 
Paper,  do.  i\o. — Tea  Paper. — Post-oliicc  Paper.— Wrapping  do.  large  and  small. — Bon- 
net Boards. — Memorandum  Books,  various  kinds. — Pocket  Lcgeis.— Co['y  Books, 
ruled  and  [.lain.— Cyphering  do.— Receipt  Books,  large  and  small.— 1  <iuirc  Accounts, 
stitched. — Do.  Blanks,  do.  faint  lined. — 2  quire  Quarto  Accounts,  do. — 2  do.  do.  Blanks, 
do.— 2,  3,  4,  .5  quire  Accounts  long  and  broai,  (Foolscap.)— 4,  5,  6  and  7  quire  Legers, 
do.  do.  do. — 4,  5,  6  and  7  quire  Daj  Books,  do.  do.  do. 

•  *  I'tiliiic,  private,  antl  soda!  lUirariet,  ami  all  r.'ho  purchase  to  sell  a^itin,  supplied 
on  theviost  rcusonabk-  tcnr.f  -u-ilh  evtri/  article  iti  the  ISook  and  Sttuionari/  line  ;  in- 
cluding- new  novels,  and  all  nev  ivorks  in  trt'try  department  of  literature  and  science. 

All  orders  rviU  be  thankfullij  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 


5*^' 


